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FRANCIA, THE DICTATOR. 





|So little is known in Europe of this remarkable man, that, although we have 
already published, upon hearsay evidence, some account of him and his country, we 
gladly lay before our readers the statement of a gentleman whose personal inter- 
course with the Dictator has enabled him to supply information of considerable in- 
terest and importance. It will be perceived that he represents the character and 
government of Francia in a still less agreeable light than our former correspondent. 
This may be, in part, perhaps attributable to the persecutions he endured, and the 
injuries he sustained by order of “ the Despot of Paraguay ;"’ but these injuries 
and persecutions, on the other hand, are so many additional testimonies in support 
of the view given of Francia’s character. } 


Wuewn the Spanish Governor Velasco was deposed after the victory 
vained over the Buenos Ayres troops, a junta, consisting of the two 
military chiefs Yegros and Cavallero, who had been in the action, 
together with a Dr. Francia, was elected in the ordinary way, to preside 
over and direct the affairs of the infant republic. 

This Dr. Francia has 1aade himself infamous by his tyranny. He 
has exercised, in a spirit so ferocious and unrelenting, every species 
of cruelty, not over his fellow-mortals merely, but over his fellow- 
countrymen, that though, politically speaking, he is little known in 
Europe, he yet deserves to be made known as a rare monster of atrocity 
in these days of comparative humanity and civilization. He would 
have ranked in the worst days of Rome, in refinement of cruelty, with 
the worst of the Roman emperors. 

In the calculating motives of his cruelty,—in his unrelenting severity 
of execution,—in his studied aggravation of distress,—in the exercise 
of tyranny too petty to be called great, and yet too ferocious not to be 
classified as monstrous,—he proceeded to such deeds of imprisonment, 
confiscation, and murder, as may well claim for him a very awful pre- 
eminence in the annals of ambitious depravity. 

This extraordinary person was educated at Cordova, (the Salamanca 
of South America). He is a man of a shrewd, saturnine disposition, 
and vf very retired and studious habits. By dint of application, and 
in spite of the jealousy of the Church, he contrived, in addition to the 
ordinary branches of education taught at the University, to get a slight 
knowledge of algebra, and a still more superficial one of geometry and 
Greek. It was asserted that he understood both these branches of study 
well; nor in the whole fraternity of collegians was there anybody to 
vouch for the contrary. Having taken out his degree, he returned to 
Paraguay, where he soon came into considerable practice as a lawyer. 
A stern adherence to the justice of the case as he conceived it,—more 
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than ordinary acuteness and learnimg in his profession,—great know- 
ledge and consequent management of the weaknesses of his countrymen, 
—together with his reputation for mysterious familiarity with the occult 
sciences,—brought him into great repute. To be able to multiply and 
subtract letters,—to read in a language the characters of which even 
were unknown,—to measure an angle and ascertain the height of an 
eminence with a theodolite,—and to show the satellites of Jupiter through 
a telescope, were sciences as truly occult to every other inhabitant of 
Paraguay but Dr. Francia himself, as at the U niversity where he was 
educated would have been a critical dissertation in Hebrew on the cu- 
rious, and recondite, and most important subject of the digamma. 

This ascendancy of Dr. Francia in his own profession was carried 
by him into the government of which he soon became a member. He 
began too soon, however, to attempt the overthrow of the military i- 
fluence of his two colleagues, by the mere strength of his own ‘legal 
knowledge and growing popularity. He sneered, cavilled, and com- 
manded, till the other members of the junta got impatient of his petu- 
lance. He, on the other hand, refused any longer to brook their igno- 
rance and assumption. In a fit of disgust and spleen on his part, and 
under very ready acquiescence on theirs, he retired to the privacy of his 
small country house, about six miles from town. 

Here it was that gradually and effectually, though silently, he kept 
extending his fluence among the people, by assiduously courting the 
lower classes,— by — indifference about power, but constant in- 
sinuations how much it was abused,—and by an affectedly close pro- 
secution of those a to which he knew he owed so much of the 
blind and increasing deference he enjoyed. 

[ happened to live very near to him, at this period, in the country ; 
and being one evening out shooting, passed so close by his house that, 
in the exercise of a hospitality at that time common in all the Spanish 
colonies, he invited me in. The cottage had a low thatched roof with a 
little porch around it, which afforded shade out of doors, and, by keep- 
ing the walls and the windows free from the rays of the sun, not only 
preserved the humble dwelling cool, but cast an agreeable shade of 
chiaro-scuro over the small rustic apartments within. It was situ- 
ated at the foot of a littl hill, beautifully wooded from the base to 
the top. A few palm trees waved their graceful and lofty foliage on the 
natural greensward of the open lawn in front of it. A large field of the 
sugar-cane and one of cotton on one side of the house, and a thick dark 
orange grove, affording food and shade to a multitude of parrots, on the 
other, half oce upied the little valle *y in which stood the lowly but roman- 
tic dwe ‘Hing of him who was to be the Dictator and Tyrant of Paraguay. 

The last rays of the sun were just streaming in upon the peaceful 
little vale, and tinging with the bright colours of evening the woody 
acclivities in which it was embosomed. The parrots were coming to 
roost, and the pheasants were taking their evening’s repast along the 
skirts of the fine natural copses every where around, 

There was a delightful air of tropical, luxuriance and stillness in the 
scene, well calculated, one should have thought, with the solitary and 
studious habits of Dr. Francia, to soften his character into something i in 
unison with the ostensible nature of his occupations, and the beautifully 
sequestered spot in which he pursued them: but wild ambition, like a 
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lurking monster, lay crouching within his bosom, and only waiting for 
an opportunity to spring from its lair, that it might destroy and desolate 
the land with blood, and leave around it a scene of carnage and dismay. 

He was walking to and fro under the porch, enveloped, after the 
Spanish fashion, in a loose scarlet cloak, and sipping, through a tube, 
out of a small calabash, or maté-cup, an infusion of the yerba or Para- 
guny tea. Tlis figure was tall and spare, his complexion swarthy, 
and his air and manner evidently stern, though relaxed into an expres- 


sion of grave politeness to receive a guest, whom he perceived to be a 


foreigner. ° 
After the first salutation, there was lcisure to examine a countenance 


full of sagacity, asperity, and penetration. His jet black hair was care- 
fully combed back from his bold forehead, and allowed to fall in profu- 
sion from the back part of his head almost down upon his shoulders. 
Ife shot forth from his dark eyes a very keen and searching glance, from 
which the attention was taken, however, in some slight degree, by a com- 
posed, natural, and even simple demeanour and address, He spoke in 
very general terms of the state of the country ; said he lived very much 
to himself, and made offer of his house and services, in the terms of 
commonplace civility usual in the country. 

Shortly after this period he came again into power, having laid all his 
plans and taken all his preliminary measures for making it permanent, 
cruel, exclusive to himself, and wholly uncontrollable. 

About the time of Dr. Francia’s return to be a member of the go- 
vernment, Buenos Ayres sent a deputy to Paraguay, with the reasonable 
and natural expec tation of entering into such arrangements, as, without 
the remotest acknowledgment of dependence on the part of the latter, 
should lead to reciproc al and friendly relations in polities, but especially 
in commerce between both. The defined alliance proposed by Buenos 
Ayres was one so obviously called for by the relative position and cir- 
cumstances of the two countries, that one should have expected a very 
of the business, by the execution of a treaty founded on stipulations 
speedy termination consonant with the views and interests of bot 1 parties. 
The result was far otherwise. 

Dr. Francia had previously determined to have no intercourse with 
Buenos Ayres or any other country, except Great Britain ; and this was 
to have been permitted on pretty much the principles and terms so long 
and so liberally conceded to us by China. He was to have established 
an outport at a place called Neembucti, 240 miles from Assumption, the 
capital of Paraguay, and to have allowed his mercantile allies, the 
English, to supply from thence their manufactures, on condition that 
they should at the same time provide him with arms and ammuni- 
tion. He determined about this period also to get rid of his colleagues 
in power; and affected, that before he could give an answer to the 
deputy from Buenos Ayres, it was necessary he should assemble the 
Grand Congress, to be composed of representatives minntely and scrupu- 
lously chosen from among the people. He accordingly issued orders for 
that purpose, in such a way as that it would require about three months 
to collect the representatives. The intermediate time he successfully 
employed in encouraging and increasing the enmity there naturally ex- 
isted among his countrymen to Buenos Ayres—in gaining over to his: 
interest the officers in immediate command of the Paraguay troops—in 
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making himself personally and familiarly acquainted with every deputy 
as he came into town—and in at once flattermg: his vanity, and stimu- 
lating his cupidity, by large but undefined promises of protection and 
encouragement in re ‘ation to the order of men to whom the deputy 
might happen to belong. By one delay after another, never appearing 
to originate with Dr. Francia, he protracted the meeting of Congress 
two months beyond the time appointed for its sitting, after all the depu- 
ties had arrived in Assumption. By this plan, he not only had an op- 
portunity of increasing adherents, fortifying converts, ‘and deciding 
doubters, but brought such inconvenience and expense upon the poor 
deputies, as, aided by Francia’s suggestions, determined them to insist 
upon a final se ttlement of all their business on the first day of the meet- 
ing of Congress. 

They delivered themselves and the country up, bound hand and foot, 
to the man who was to use the power with w hich they had invested him 
for the annihilation of their trade—the ruin of their agriculture—the 
absolute slavery of the lower classes—and the prostration, imprison- 
ment, or execution of every man in the country with the remotest pre- 
tension to influence, wealth, or knowledge. 

It were endless to relate the petty, low, but determined and systematic 
devices by which Francia proceeded now to initiate his system of ter- 
rorism. His first care was to call in and to have repaired under his 
own immediate inspection every straggling musket and rusty blunder- 
buss which could be collected. The number of guards (“ Quarteleros”’ 
as they were called, from occupying a quartel or species of barracks) 
was augmented, and all higher rank than that of captain dispensed 
with ; the Dictator himself became colonel, general, paymaster, quarter- 
master, and head-tailor to the regiment. Not a musket was delivered 
out but by his own hands; grenadier hats and coat-trimmings were not 
only devised, but fitted, stored, and distributed by himself. He held 


personal communication with every man, almost, in his regiment of 


guards ; pampered, flattered, paid, and caressed them. At the same 
time he diffused among them a spirit of constant and ever-jealous rivalry, 
and aspiration to his favour and countenance. He began his system. of 
indulgence with the private, and diminished it as he carried it through 
the grades of corporal, serjeant, ensign, lieutenant, till it faded into 
nothing with the captain : whose superior rank was thus held subordi- 
nate to the estimate and importance which every man in the company 
naturally attached to the Dictator’s private countenance and favour as 
shown to him—but denied, or at all events not publicly shown, to his 
captain. ‘This feeling of importance permitted to the subordinate offli- 
cers and men was again, however, counteracted by the Dictator’s exact- 
ing from the soldiers and subordinate officers a strict obedience to the 
captain’s orders. The captain thus felt himself, without understanding 
the plan acted upon by the Dictator, in possession of actual command, 

without moral power ; and the soldier felt, without seeing how, that al- 
though he must obey the captain and his other superior officers, as one 
condition of the Dictator’s leans yet, that if either the captain or the 
officer did not take care, the Dictator might very easily pitch upon him 
(the soldier) to fill his place. The jealousy entertained on the one 
hand by every superior officer of the one next subordinate to him created 
a prying vigilance as to his conduct, and a never-failing report in case of 
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misbehaviour, The hope of advancement fostered by the Dictator in 
the subaltern and private kept ¢hem on the other hand within the sphere 
of duty, but equally ready to report at head-quarters any dereliction from 
it on the part of their superior officer. At the same time, an esprit 
de corps was not only encouraged, but inculcated, by which every 
man in the regiment—even the lowest—was to consider himself as 
higher in the scale of importance than any mere civilian, By this dis- 
tinction in favour of his soldiers, the Dictator not only meant to soothe 
and compensate for the little feverish feeling to which, individually, 
every man in the regiment was subjected by his system of discipline, 
but to try how far he might push a system of terrorism, and annihila- 
tion of every spark of civil liberty among the people. He was deter- 
mined, if possible, at once to quell into absolute and silent submission 
every spirit daring enough to question an authority which he seemed to 
have determined should not only be boundless, but boundless in its career 
of cruelty. Ile devised incessantly new means by which to render still 
more abject, servile, and ignorant—under the appearance, withal, of 
contentment—a people already so low as the Paraguayans were in the 
scale of political prostration. 

At this period, accordingly, it became impossible to walk the streets 
without being intentionally jostled by every soldier you met; he obliged 
you to take off your hat to him—laughed at you—sneered at you—and 
asked you for money. No home was safe from their obtrusion, and not 
7 could escape the contagion of their vices. Francia occasionally 
checked them—more to let them feel the Dictator’s unbounded power 
even over the military license which himself had encouraged, than to 
benefit, or oblige, or gain popularity from those who thus suffered by it, 

His next step was to cut of all intercourse, both mercantile and epis- 
tolary, with every place beyond the boundaries of Paraguay ; not a soul 
was permitted to enter or leave the province—not a bale of merchandize 
to be exported ;—a dead and horrid silence pervaded the province, as if 
to hide the sad and awful scenes about to be enacted there from the ob- 
servation, and even from the knowledge, of mankind. 

Busy vessels no longer enlivened the river, nor ministered to com 
merce ; the exportable produce of the country rotted in the warehouses ; 
no more tobacco was grown, because none was inquired for; the yerba 
could not be sent away, and therefore was not collected ; the sugar culti- 
vator suspended his labour; thousands of hale, active men were thrown 
listless and idle upon the community; and poverty stalked forth over 
the land, in all the length and the breadth of it. Twenty-one years 
have elapsed since Francia shut up the country from its natural inter- 
course with other parts ; and in that time, not only have the inhabitants 
relinquished the active and industrious pursuits by which they carried 
on their once beneficial traffic, but idleness, vice, and misery, and a 
slavish apathy and total indifference about their condition, have over- 
taken them, At the same time, the countries which they before sup- 
plied, especially with the yerba, or tea, and mild tobacco, have either 
sainaainal the use of them, or have had them superseded by importa- 
tions from other places: so that their misery is not only present but 
prospective, inasmuch as it will require great exertion and re-action to 
bring things back even to their original state; and if we estimate the 
progress that would have been made under an ordinarily reasonable 
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administration, and compare it with the retardation which has been the 
unavoidable consequence of Dr. Francia’s tyranny, the amount of poli- 
tical delinquency for which he has to answer will appear equally 
frightful and incalculable. 

Having delivered himself from all interference from without the pro- 
vinee, the Dictator proceeded now to silence all within. First, under 
the most frivolous pretexts, and soon under none at all, he proceeded to 
question, investigate, and set up a_ political inquisition into the private 
actions, words, and even looks of every man of the least respectability 
in the country. One man was taken up because he had written a letter 
to Buenos Ayres, another because he had received one from that place. 
Sometimes it was a delinquency to have spoken to the former members 
of Government; and at others, to have regretted that the trade of the 
provinee was dying away. One after another of such presumptuous 
scribblers and babblers as these was first imprisoned, and soon after 
shot: their friends and relations often shared the same fate, because 
they had been heard to regret the untimely end of him who had _ suf- 
fered before them. Latterly, it was an unpardonable offence to inquire 
even after the fate of a long-imprisoned, solitary, and famished dungeon- 
outcast, under the Dictator’s displeasure. One very fine young man, 
Andrez Gomez, who was several years in my service in the capacity of 
agent, upon the simple ground of better knowledge and more free in- 
quiry than was usual among his countrymen, and of connexion and cor- 

respondence with people nof in the country, was torn from the arms of 
his mother and sister—thrown into a dungeon—chained to the floor of 
it —left without communication with a human being but the gaoler— 
without the means even of cleaning his person—till despair took place e 
of patience and reason, and he became a mournful maniac—the victim 
of Francia’s groundless but unrelenting displeasure. To such a length 
and to so great a degree has this persecution of well-domg, virtuous men 
been carried,—of men who constituted the only little respectability that 
was to be found in the country,—that there is not now a single family 
of that class which does not mourn the loss of a father, a husband, or 
n brother, and always of that member of the family who was looked 
upon as its greatest ornament. The least spirit of enterprise or mves- 
tigation, especially, was unpardonable; and poor Padre Maiz, whom 
the Spanish Bishop was content to banish to a country curacy for hav- 
ing constructed a celestial globe, has now been immured in a dungeon, 
for saying that “ vox populi’”? was “ vox Diaboli” in such a country 
as Paraguay. 

The Dictator’s practice, when he rides out, is to send two guards 
about one hundred yards before him; it being an understood requisition 
to the inhabitants, when these guards come in front of their houses, 
either that they shut their doors quite close, or leave them wide open 5— 
in the latter case, the owner of the house is obliged to stand out in the 
street. This is to prevent the supposed probability of any one’s taking 
aim, from behind a ha/f-opened Be! at the Dictator; but it seems, in 
fact, only to be one of the many devices by which he has chosen to bring 
it irresistibly home to every man under his government, that Dictator 
Francia is lord and master absolute. No one knows so well as the Dic- 
tator himself, in Paraguay, that he has effectually silenced sedition and 
conspiracy. He has left wholly unnerved every arm, and most effec- 
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tually subdued every spirit capable of giving that arm an impulse strong 
enough to reach his cold heart. 

Nothing can be more clearly indicative of the penetration, manage- 
ment, and resolution by which Francia has subdued into slavish fear the 
people over whom he rules, than the fact that, though they are 300,000 
in number, his whole regular military force does not exceed 3000 men*. 

But the same system of discipline, founded upon the great agitating 
principles of our nature—hope and fear, which he introduced into his 
small regiment of guards, he diffused over the whole community. He 
dispensed with all assistance in his government, except what was 
merely mechanical, and could be rendered by the very lowest members 
of the community. He was his own Minister of Finance, Secretary at 
War, Collector of Customs, and Keeper of the strong box of the State. 
No petty commandant of a petty village could pay his drummer and fifer 
without an express order from the Dictator. He was the very axis upon 
which every piece of the State-machinery turned,—at once the centre of 
attraction toward which everything gravitated, and the point from which 
all public matters, great and small, were made to emanate. At the same 
time, he professed ever to be looking out for agents and assistants ; and 
the lowest man employed about him was allowed to entertain the hope 
that he might become his minister or secretary. As the hopes of those 
about him were thus excited, so, on the other hand, was their fear 
equally alarmed, lest, instead of having places under the Government, 
they might one day find themselves in a prison, or on the scaffold. 

He once imprisoned a man, for whom an individual, in acknowledged 
favour, ventured to intercede. ‘“‘ Sir,’”’ said the Dictator, “ I made you 
my friend, not because you deserved it, but because I chose it. You 
now pretend to dictate to me, and by implication to impugn my judgment, 
by speaking in favour of a person whom you know that judgment has con- 
demned. You thus negatively advocate his cause, and support his prin- 
ciples. Go where he is.’”? And without a word more, he dispatched 
him to a solitary dungeon, contiguous to that in which lay confined the 
individual for whose liberation he had so imprudently and so fruitlessly 
pleaded. 

A lieutenant, presuming upon the Dictator’s fancied partiality for him, 
disobeyed his captain, and gave it as a reason for his doing so, that he 











* In an article, in the last Number of the “ New Monthly Magazine,” on 
Dr. Francia, the population of Paraguay is stated at 500,000; but this includes 
the migratory and other tribes of Indians on the west bank of the river Para- 
guay, or Great Chaco; and many of these, though, strictly speaking, in 
Francia’s territory, can in no sense be said to be under his control, The river 
forms the great dividing barrier between them and that part of the province which 
lies on the east side of it. The morasses and almost impervious brushwood of the 
Chaco form an insuperable obstacle to any attempt at conquest there, even were 
that desirable. 

The Indians referred to in the present Article are the Guarani Indians, origi- 
nally found on the east side of the river, settled in small townships by the Jesuits, 
and now, in a great measure, amalgamated with the descendants of the Spaniards, 

The militia in Paraguay are stated, in Mrs. Norton's article, at 20,000 men, At 
one time (about 1812) there might have been about Aa/f that number ; but since 
Francia called in the muskets, blunderbusses, and pistols scattered over the country, 
and in the hands of the straggling militia force, their exercise has been disconti- 
nued, and even the mustering of them at all; they cannot, therefore, now, be con- 
sidered as a military body. Francia early became jealous of them, and took instant 
steps to curtail their power of ever rising against him. . 
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was more a favourite of the Dictator’s than the captain himself. The 
Dictator heard this—said not a word to the licutenant; but ordering a 
muster of the Quarteleros, or Guards, he went up to the officer, and 
pulling him out of the ranks, he addressed him in this way :—“ T found 
you a beggar, and I made you an oflicer: I now find you an ill-behaved 
oflicer, and send you back to be a well-behaved beggar : for if you are 
not that, I shall put you in the stocks or a worse place.” Hereupon, he 
had the officer stripped of his uniform, clothed in garments suited to a 
beggar, and drummed out of the regiment. 

In the year 1814, an event happene d to myself, which, as developing 
in its progress and results much of both the policy and character of Dr. 
Francia, | shall here relate. 

Before he discovered himself to be the ambitious despot and cruel 
tyrant which he afterwards proved, L was in habits of great intimacy 
and personal friendship with him; and I had derived much pleasure, 
as well as information on matters connected with South America, in his 
society, Being almost the only foreigner in the country, Dr. Francia had 

calculated, through me, on providing himself with what he might require 
in the shape of warlike stores, without interference on the part of 
Buenos Ayres to prevent their transit to Paraguay; and he anticipated 
that even if such a disposition should be manifested, our naval com- 
manders on the station would not permit it to be carried into action. The 
province of Paraguay was at this time at peace with all the others of 
the river Plate. On leaving Paraguay, accordingly, with an intention to 
return shortly, Dr. Francia commissioned me to bring him, if possible, 
some sabres and muskets. 

I shipped them, with the consent of the Buenos Ayres’ Government, 
in a vessel of my own, and proceeded up the river Plate on my voyage, 
the third [ had now made to Paraguay. I had left a brother ‘there, in 
management of my rather extensive concerns, during my absence. One 
beautiful evening I went out in a boat to shoot pheasants, which abound 
along the banks of the river. The schooner was moored to a tree, the 
wind not being strong enough to enable us to stem the current, and the 
laborious work of dragging the vessel up by ropes being, for the day, at 
an end, 

On my return, what were my horror and surprise to discover that a 
— of soldiers had taken possession of her, and were pointing their 
muskets into the boat: a serjeant, apparently in command of the party, 
called out to me to stop, and presently sent his own boat to mine, with a 
number of fierce-looking and most tattered men-at-arms. They tied 
my hands behind my back, and in woful plight conveyed me on board 
of my own ship. Here I found all mystery and confusion. I could 
get no explanation of the outrage committed, nor of the power or party 
by whose authority it was done; but | found my cabin completely 
ransacked—every one of the soldiers intoxicated—one man with my 
watch, another with a coat, a third with a pair of boots; my whole 
wardrobe was already distributed among these Philistines, and the place, 
which two hours before I had left a picture of comfort and neatness, 
was converted literally into a den of thieves and robbers. They stripped 
me of every article of clothing, leaving me, in lieu of my own dress, 
one of their very scanty great-coats and an old soldier’s cap. After 
beating me with their swords, and threatening with pointed pistols and 
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brandished sabres to take my life, they thrust me, bound as I was with 
thongs, into the hold of the vessel. Here I lay, in horror and in dark- 
ness, the whole night. { could hear nothing but the yells and carousals 
of this troop of brigands—except that, ever and anon, one or other of 
their number would:lift up the hatchway or covering of the hold, and cry 
aloud to me, “ Preparese a morir !’’—( Prepare to die.) 

At length the morning dawned upon me; and a search was com- 
menced into every corner of the vessel—packages were upturned and 
broke open amid oaths and execrations, boisterous threats, and fiendlike 
looks. The muskets and sabres were found ; but the men were per- 
suaded there must be money on board, which, not having discovered, 
they thought I had determined to conceal. Hereupon they landed, and 
carried me into the wood ; I could give them no money, for they had 
taken all. They tied me to a tree, and being drawn up by their ser- 
jeant, were ordered to level their muskets and fire. At this moment 
one of their own band—a robust, swarthy Indian—interceded. He 
claimed a right, he said, to ask a favour—and that favour, to my no 
small joy and gratitude—was, “ that my life should be spared.”’ It was 
so. I was again carried on board of my vessel—again put into the 
hold; and the crew being ordered to get under weigh, we were turned 
in a direction contrary to that of our intended voyage, and carried down 
the river at a rapid rate, both wind and current being with us. I was 
now informed that the men in possession of the ship and property, as 
well as of my person, were a party of soldiers belonging to the famous 
chief Artigas ; and that they had been despatched from a place called 
the Baxada of Santa F'¢, for the express purpose of overtaking and 
seizing the ship. Information, it seems, had been lodged with the com- 
mandant of that place by one of the sailors, who had left her on the 
upward voyage, that there were arms on board; and this functionary, 
without further ceremony or pretext, had sent out the party on their 
commission of robbery, which, but for the interference of my Indian 
friend, would have been consummated by murder. As we sailed down 
the river, and my rough companions perceived my unobtrusive acquies- 
cence in what was beyond my control, they relaxed a little in their 
severity, and gave me occasionally a glass of my own wine, One day 
they laid their hands upon a double flageolet, and after much expression 
of wonder at the combination of two flutes or pipes into one, they 
insisted upon it that I should play them a tune, I was not, as you may 
conceive, gentle reader, in the best frame of mind to indulge in music ; 
but the reiterated, and now rather stern orders to proceed, made me 
change my note. “ Toca la flauta,”’ said the serjeant; “ Vamos, hom- 
bre, toca la flauta,”’ said my Indian friend; “ Toca, le digo,”’ insisted a 
fierce-looking corporal,—till, rather frightened by their threats than 
yielding to their solicitations, I did literally sit down; and a prisoner, on 
the stern of the vessel, in my miserable habiliments and total uncertainty 
as to the fate which awaited me—surrounded, too, by an audience far 
from indulgent or complacent, I tuned my flageolet. I pray that no 
one who condescends to read this may ever, in a similar predicament, 
be constrained as I was “ tocar la flauta,’’ (to play the flute ;) and yet 
the sequel will show that I was constrained to do much harder things. 

Having reached the Baxada, I was landed from the vessel under a 
feu de joie of musketry, in token of rejoicing for the victory achieved, 
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and the brave troops who had made so brilliant a prize in so undaunted 
a manner, marched me up the hill which leads from the harbour to the 
town, With my arms pmioned, my soldier’s coat and cap, and a pair 
of old shoes being most literally my only habiliments, was I escorted 
along in a strange land, and without the slightest chance, according to 
human probabilities, of communicating even to my friends at Buenos 
Ayres the predicament in which I was placed. We were separated by 
a distance of 320 miles, with only two or three small intervening towns, 
and mud-huts at intervals of five leagues each, for the relay of horses. 

At this critical moment, and as despair almost was quite overpower- 
ing hope, I met, coming out of the town, a red-haired Englishman named 
Manuel, who had once been a servant of mine. As the party, under 
whose escort I was, passed him, I had just time to implore him “ for 
Giod’s sake to go and report to my friends what he had seen, and what 
he could further learn of my imprisonment. *» Five minutes afterwards 
I was marched into the public prison. It consisted of but one large 
apartment totally unfurnished, unless a dozen bullocks’ skulls, occupied 
by so many prisoners, as seats, could be called furniture. I was re- 
ceived by the savage inmates of this charnel-house with a frightful yell 
of commingled welcome and derision. ‘They struck their hands in rapid 
succession against their mouths, and shouted forth their fiendish screams 
at a pitch so discordant and so loud, that T felt as if T had at once been 
ushered into Dante’s hell, or Milton’s pandemonium. It was towards 
evening, and the flickering embers ofa fire, in the middle of the prison, 
at which the half-naked and swarthy wretches had been cooking their 
day’s meal, sent up, enveloped in smoke, a few feeble rays, which 
lingering on their ferocious countenances, added indescribable horror to 
the general gloom of the place. The prisons in South America team 
with inmates guilty of every species of crime, but chiefly of the crime 
of murder. Every one of the lower classes there carries a knife in his 
girdle, and in their orgies at the gin-shops, or “ pulperias,”’ the use of 
the knife is invariably resorted to as the only legitimate arbiter of their 
quarrels, You are constantly shocked, as you pass one or other church- 
door in any of the larger towns , by the ‘exhibition of some stabbed 
corpse, laid out by order of the clergy to excite the compassion of the 
beholders, and through this compassion, to extort from them the means 
to defray the expense of burying the murdered man. Thus, even mur- 
der, there, constitutes no inconsiderable part of the Church’s gain. 

With this class of prisoners, was I now constrained to live in 
common: they imsisted upon my treating them to a bottle of spirits, 
assuring me that it was an invariable, indeed immemorial practice, 
thus to drink the health of every new lodger at his own expense. They 
added, that if I were not shot before the next lodger came, I should then 
participate, in common with them, in the enjoyment of this well-known 
a and ancient privilege of the prison. I had no money—not a quar- 
tillo left me : and so—not to infringe this traditional and long-respected 
privilege—they stripped me of my cap and old shoes, sold them for 
“aguardiente” (the spirit of the country ), and pledged me, as they insisted 
upon it that T should pledge them, | in a draught of the nauseous bev erage, 
handed round to the company in a filthy bullock’s horn, 

I relished this second edition of “ toca la flauta,”’ as little as the first: 
but not to shock or detain you hy a detail of the tedious and varied misery. 
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which, day after day, and night after night, I experienced in this 
wretched abode, I shall simply add, that almost overborne by the weight 
of calamity and woe which pressed upon me, I sought the last refuge of 
the wretched—sleep; and I found it—found it even upon the cold, 
dank floor of the Baxada Prison, and amid the yells and the carousals 
of the inmates of it. Nine iong days and longer nights did T pass 
there ; and I heard, during that time, my execution spoken of by the 
other prisoners as a thing quite settled. They went out to work in their 
chains every day, and heard, and repeated to me, the reports on this 
subject, as quite matter of notoriety. 

Frequently was [ taken, under an escort, to the governor’s house, to 
be examined on the various crimes and misdemeanours—al/ of course 
supposititious—that were alleged against me ; and each time was I fully 
persuaded, that instead of being called out for examination, I was 
wanted for execution. 

It is alleged that a shock of joy is often more fatal than a shock of 
grief; and I believe experience fe shown it to be necessary to an- 
nounce, to even the hardiest felons, the news of a reprieve from sentence 
of death with great circumspection. Possibly, however, as much cir- 
cumspection might be wanted to announce to an ardent, loving hus- 
hand the quite unexpected death of a dear and doating wife. How the 
theory of this comparative violence of sudden and unexpected emotions 
of pleasure and of woe might turn out really to be, if closely and analy- 
tically examined, I am not at present prepared to say; but you shall 
require no theory to persuade you, gentle reader, of the joy unspeakable, 
the heartfelt delight, with which I received his Excellency the Governor, 
when, on the ninth evening of my confinement, he came in, and with an 
air of awkward condescension, which spoke volumes to me, announced 
that he had received orders from General Artigas to set me at liberty. 
Not an antelope bounding on the Andes—not a frisking fawn skipping 
in buoyant joy before its dam—not a horse that “ paweth in the valley, 
and rejoiceth in his strength’?—no, nor yet Leviathan, when “ in his 
neck remaineth strength, and sorrow is turned into joy before him,”’— 
was half so joyful as I, when my prison doors were thrown open, and I 
was told to“ go free.” I felt not the ground under me as I ran, or rather 
Hew, to the house of a countryman in the town,—a Mr. Nightingale,— 
and there found solace, welcome, and repose. My beard, which had 
grown for a fortnight, was shaved; the tattered great coat, my sole and 
scanty covering, was exchanged for a clean shirt and comfortable suit of 
clothes; a hospitable board was spread for my refreshment ; and wine, 
that “ maketh glad the heart,’”? was substituted in a limpid glass, for 
the ditch-water beverage, in a bullock’s horn, which had been my cold, 
cold drink in prison. I found from my friend Mr, Nightingale (and, 
be it observed, in justice to him, that all intercourse with me in prison, 
except with the prisoners themselves, had been interdicted, or I should 
have seen him before,) that my guardian angel, “ red-haired Manuel,”’ 
had ridden to Buenos Ayres, a distance of three hundred and twenty 
miles, in the almost incredibly short space of two days and two nights. 

He had taken his departure a few hours after he met me in my for- 
lorn procession to prison. He heard at once, in the town of the Baxada, 
all the particulars of my capture, and set off with them, instantly, to my 
friend Mr. Thoroughgood, known at that time from his extraordinary 
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height of six feet five, and extensive dealings with Paraguay, sometimes 
as the “ Paraguay Giant,’? and sometimes (his Christian name being 
Thomas) as “ Don Tomés y medio,”—that is, “ Thomas and a half.” 
Mr. Thoroughgood instantly laid my case before the Honourable Joscelyn 
Percy, then in command of the Hotspur frigate, and of his Britannic 
Majesty’ ~ ships and vessels in the river Plate. This officer, witha truly 
Hotspur alacrity and decision, yet tempered, in him, as a seaman, by the 
discipline of modern naval tactics, and as a diplomatist, by the manda- 
tory coolness of very defined instructions from the Foreign Office, deter- 
mined at once what was to be done. 

He had a beautiful little vessel, which he had built on board of his 
own frigate, after her model, and called the “ Little Hotspur.” He 
despatched this man-of-war yacht to General Artigas, under the com- 
mand of a very gallant English tar, then Lieutenant ———. He was 
familiarly styled, by his messmates, and very appropriately, “ Old Blow- 
hard ;” and he is now a distinguished post-captain in the navy. With 
his smart coat, and most uncompromising cocked hat, this officer deli- 
vered into the hands of the then all but omnipotent chief Artigas the des- 
patches of Captain Percy. They were to the short and simple effect, 
that unless I were liberated, and my property delivered up, (it being no- 
torious that I had infringed no known law of the country,) he would im- 
mediately proceed to make reprisals of all property under Artigas’ flag. 
This spirited display of cool and reasonable resolution had its desired 
effect on the banditt chief Artigas ; he despatched instant orders for my 
liberation to the Governor of the Baxada; and in consequence of these 
orders it was, that I was released from prison. 

But Captain Percy did not stop here. At the same time that he sent 
over his ship-of-war to Artigas, he despatched a well-known, active, and 
athletic courier, of the name of Bob Braveall, to me at the Baxada, 
with a communication to the Governor of that town, to this effect :— 


* Sir,—You have, I understand, taken violent possession of the ship, 
property, and person ofthe British subject, Mr. Renimaxe ; I beg to in- 
form you that I have despatched the bearer, Mr. Braveall, to the Baxada, 
for the express purpose of conveying to you a copy of my official notice, 
on the subject of Mr. Renimaxe’s illegal imprisonment, to General 
Artigas. And I have to request, on the alternative there proposed, that 
all proceedings against the British subject referred to be suspended, and 
himself in the meantime liberated from prison, under such surveillance 
as you may deem proper, until you receive specific and final instructions 
on the subject from the most excellent Protector (so was Artigas then 
styled) of the independent provinces of the river Plate. 

* T have the honour to be, &c. 


(Signed) “ Joscetyn Percy, 
* Commander of his Britannic Ma ajesty’ s Forces 
in the Rio de la Plata.” 


The Commandant and Governor of the Baxada had received, the day 
before, the order from General Artigas himself for my liberation, issued 
in consequence of the receipt of Captain Percy’s communication to him 
direct, by the Little Hotspur. It was the day after my liberation, that 
the courier, Mr. Braveall, arrived at the Baxada, from Buenos Ayres; 
and though the demand for my liberation was no longer necessary, 
through this channel, it will yet be readily believed that I did not the 
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less gratefully or gladly receive so triumphant a testimonial of my 
innocence, and so handsome and effectual a proof of the alacrity 
and zeal with which British interests were watched over, even in 
the remotest parts of that almost uninhabited waste. I have much 
pleasure, and I have much pride, in paying this small, alas! very small 
tribute of public acknowledgment and gratitude to Captain Percy, be he, 
now, where he may. 

In a few days after my personal liberation, my property was restored 
to me, and my vessel, with the trifling deficit of about five thousand 
dollars, which, besides the muskets, had been actually and irretrievably 
plundered by the military cormorants of the place. The vessel proceeded 
on her voyage to Paraguay; I visited my friends at Buenos Ayres, and 
thanked Captain Percy for his most timely and effectual interposition ; 
I then went to the camp of General Artigas, and endeavoured, but in 
vain, to get compensation for my stolen property; and I finally pro- 
ceeded to Paraguay, on horseback, expecting at any rate, there, to be 
received by Dr. Francia with open arms, after all I had suffered and lost 
on his account. How far my expectations were answered, in this respect, 
will be shown in a subsequent paper. It is solely with a view to the 
better development of Dr. Francia’s character, by showing the part he 
acted in the sequel of this episode, that it has been at all introduced. 

A TRAVELLER. 





A POET'S EPITAPH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CORN-LAW RHYMES.’’ 


Srop, mortal! Here thy brother lies, 
The Poet of the Poor! 

His books were rivers, woods, and skies, 
The meadow and the moor ; 


His teachers were the torn heart’s wail, 
The tyrant and the slave, 

The street, the factory, the jail, 
The palace—and the grave ! 


Sin met thy brother everywhere ! 
And is thy brother blamed ? 
From passion, danger, doubt and care, 
He no exemption claim 'd. 


The meanest thing, earth’s feeblest worm, 
He fear'd to scorn or hate; 

But, honouring in a peasant’'s form 
The equal of the great, 


He bless‘d the steward, whose wealth makes 
The poor man’s little more ; 

Yet loathed the haughty wretch that takes 
From plunder'd labour’s store. 


A hand to do, a head to plan, 
A heart to feel and dare,— 

Tell Man’s worst foes, here lies the man 
Who drew them as they are. 
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GILBERT GURNEY. 


Cuaprer VI, 


So much has been said and written from the days of Shakspeare to 
our own degenerate times about the vice of drinking, that I have no 
intention of dilating upon its folly and disgracefulness ; but in con- 
fessing that | drank a great deal too much of everything exciting and 
intoxicating upon this particular occasion, [ may perhaps be permitted 
to say, that although, under the influence of agre ‘eable conversation and 
a bad example, I might be induced now and then to exceed, I was not 
habitually addicted to what are called Bacchanalian pleasures ; and that 
one bout similar to that to which I now refer, generally produc ed at least 
a six weeks’ course of repentance. So it was upon this memorable night— 
for memorable, indeed, it proved to me ; and so rapidly did our potations 
affect my faculties, that in the plenitude of our mutual confidence—by 
which, be it understood, | mean the confidence of Daly in inquiring, and 
my own confidence in answering—lI imparted to him the secret of my 
attachment to an amiable, dear, unsophisticated creature, who was 
living in the romantic and beautiful sea-port of Tenby in South Wales ; 
whither she had been conveyed, as it had been hinted to me, to get 
her out of my reach, by her mother, whose designs for her were of the 
Corinthian order, and who had no notion of allowing her lily to waste 
its sweetness upon a desert “ heir ”’ to four or five hundred a- vear. 

I just recollect the enthusiasm with which I described my Emma’s 
heauties as the lamps twinkled before my eyes, and the various “ drinks ” 
which Daly had ordered passed over my sense ‘less palate ; - but IT was 
diffuse in my eulogiums, and candid in the extreme as to the certainty 
of my failure in obtaining the golden apple of the Cambrian Hespe rides, 
watched as it was by the matronly dragon who, as I firmly believed, 
detested me. 

In those days there really existed something like sentiment and affec- 
tion, devoted and unqualified by worldly grovellings. Now, these exist 
no longer; nobody ever hears of an unmarried woman’s being seriously 
attached; the highly- -accomplished and double-refined beauty of the 
period at ‘whic h I write would be shocked to death if she were thought 
to be what in other times was called being in love. Girls like — 
and with the dandies whom they like they flirt, and they waltz, and, 
ithappens to be quite conv enient to all parties, eventually marry 7 
Wit and accomplishments have taken plac e of that sober serious devo- 
tion which “ looked unutterable things ;’”? and a man in these times con- 
vieted of having been upon his knees, would be as much damaged in the 
estimation of the sporting-world, as a horse would be for the same reason. 

But when I was sitting sipping and sighing at Dejex’s it was not so. 
I remember treasuring a tan of Emma’s, as I would the relic of a 
saint, aye and worshipping it, too. Toa white kid glove ripped at the 
thumb, I have bowed as pilgrims would at a shrine ; and a rose which 
once had graced her bosom has been deposited in the leaf of some 
favoured book to dry, a botanical memorandum of her beauties and my 
own devotion. 

I have a faint recollection of Daly’s strong encouragement in my 
pursuit, and a most earnest protestation of assistance in any of the 
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manceuvres of the post-chaise and rope-ladder school, to which, if I ever 
possessed my Emma, I must be indebted for that happiness. I remem- 
ber, too, I loved to hear him talk of the possibility of my success, and 
the facility with which all our machinations were to be carried into 
effect, till at last 1 had dreamt myself into a certainty of obtaining the 
hand of one whose heart I was quite sure I had already gained, and 
only awoke from the semi-slumberings of happiness to pay the bill, 
Daly having most unfortunately left his purse at home, and having no 
change whatever in his pocket. 

I do not recollect our further proceedings with any degree of distinct- 
ness. I knew we were to walk to St. James’s-street, where Daly pro- 
posed introducmg me to a participation in the noble game of hazard ; 
and [have a faint remembrance of stopping to pay an evening visit to 
some relations of his on our way thither; but it/seems all like a bright 
vision of some very lovely good-natured ladies, and vastly pleasant 
men, who appeared to make me entirely welcome to the party, and who 
drank punch with unaffected delight. All sublunary pleasures must 
have an end, and however agreeable this “ drop in” might have been, 
we at length “dropped out”? and pursued our journey to the gaming- 
house in which I was to make my sporting déb@t, and which I recollect 
stood on the left-hand of the street, near the Thatched House Tavern, 
and had a white bow window projecting over the trottoir, somewhat 
resembling a well-fed alderman’s white waistcoat. 

There is always something awkward and embarrassing in the pre- 
mier pas. The first speech of the politician—the first sermon of the 
parson—the first cause of the lawyer, by necessarily putting the per- 
former in a novel position, agitates, and in some degree unnerves him ; 
and although I had somewhat recklessly presented myself to a most 
respectable and accomplished party of Daly’s friends before we reached 
our present destination, [ felt nothing very awful in my position there ; 
one party is so very much like another, and conversation and manners in 
these days so very much assimilate in all circles, that whether in the 
neighbourhood of Grosvenor-square or Leicester-fields, a man knowing 
a little of the world will of course find himself equally at home. But 
when we stepped up two or three stairs, and our progress was im- 
peded by a stout door made of three-inch plank, and covered with 
green baize, in the middle of the upper part of which appeared a 
small sort of wicket or hatch through which the Cerberus of the inner 
regions eyed us, in order to ascertain whether we were admissible or 
suspicious, I felt a sort of qualm, and a kind of wish to return; but 
my nervousness was entirely dissipated when I heard Daly tell the 
man whose eye glanced out of the hole like that in the sign-board of 
the “ Observer” newspaper, or in the puffing bill of Dr. Smellome’s 
nostrum, that I was a friend of Ais; and, upon this “ Open, Sesame !”” 
of my hopeful conductor, found the door thrown back in order to 
admit us. Upstairs I went, and half-way up we encountered another 
door similarly contrived and pierced; but at this barrier Daly’s face 
was suflicient for a passport without a word, and we were in @ minute 
afterwards ushered into the room, where the game was in full play. 

I confess the smell of the lamps which overhung the round table— 
for in those days the refined French hazard was unknown to us—and 
of the company, was rather oppressive; the noise of the dice, the cry 
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of the groom-porter, and the bawling of the betters, somewhat astounded: 
me; but L edmit—such is the influence of sensuality—that the appetite 
which my copious libations at Dejex’s had fictitiously produced, received 
an additional stimulus, not unaccompanied by the hope of gratification, 
when I behekd in the recess of the bow-window before mentioned, a 
table plentifully covered with an excellent cold supper, at which divers 
and sundry of the company were indulging themselves con amore. «I 
began to think my simile on first sight of the window was now perfectly 
borne out, and that whatever might be the sporting character of the 
assembly, the comestibles were most judiciously and naturally placed in 
what I had likened to an alderman’s waistcoat. | 

I was not soon induced to join in the game, although a gentleman 
whose hat was not of the newest, but who was buttoned up to the vety 
chin in a sort of military great coat, offered me his seat the moment I 
approached the table ; but I whispered to my fidus Achates, that what- 
ever interest the game might have for others, the cold meat and_ pickles 
offered a more attractive subject for my contemplation. There, however, 
he checked my eagerness for the attraction, by hinting that, as the sup- 
per was furnished gratis, I could not, with anything like propriety or gentle- 
mauly feeling, undertake to play with my knife and fork ata table where 
the keepers of the establishment must be sure to lose, unless [ also per- 
formed at the other, where the chances were that they might win. In order 
to exemplify the absolute necessity of this probation, he told me that, 
although he was quite as hungry as myself, he should entirely abstain 
from eating, because (as | knew) he had no money to play with ; he there- 
fore could not qualify for the refreshment, which, as in masonry, seemed 
only to be afforded after labour. 

Of course | did not allow my free-hearted friend to starve for such a 
paltry consideration as that, but instantly handed him out of my purse 
a five-pound note, with which he said he would play for both of us, so 
that he might at once increase the store, and give me a proper insight 
into what he represented to be a most pleasing and profitable pursuit. 

1 must confess that, after ten minutes sojourn in the midst of the motley 
group, all those alarms and prejudices which my grave friend the justice 
and my exemplary mother had so prudently instilled into my mind as to 
the horrors of gaming-houses, which, in the earnestness of their zeal for 
my safety, they constantly designated by a word wholly “unfit for ears 
polite,” I saw nothing but good humour and good fellowship. Some 
won their tens, and twenties, and fifties with perfect good-nature, and 
others lost them with equal complacency. Daly made me sit down 
beside him—the box came—he called a main. I did not even know 
the terms—seven’s the main—he threw again, and out came eleven, upon 
which the gentleman in the chair with a rake in his hand, cried out, 
“ Eleven’s the nick,”’ and immediately I saw my fite-pound note converted 
into a ten, by a process which appeared to me not only extremely sim- 
ple, but remarkably pleasant. Daly threw again, again called seven, and 
threw nine ; aloud cry of “ Five to four’ rang through the room; “ Fifty 
to forty,”’ cried one, “ Done,” bawled another,—* Do it in fives, Colonel,” 
screamed a little man very like a frog in the face, upon whose back an 
Irish gentleman was sitting or leaning, pushed forward by half a dozen 
eager Spectators in the background. I heard nothing but “ Five to four” 
for a minute or two, varied with a counter-cry of “ Nine to seven ;” 
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then a pause, broken only by the rattling of the dice, and then a call of 
‘* Nine—the caster wins ;’? whereupon notes and guineas changed 
hands all round the outside rim of the table, and Daly swept up ten 
pounds as a stake, and five for his single bet. 

_ Twas then as much pleased with the practice of the game as I had 
just before been with the principle, and although Daly “ threw out,”’ 
as they called it, next time, and lost five pounds, it was clear he had 
realized fifteen ; so that having myself been a winner of seven before, 
on our partnership account, I took the box, and covered five sets of one 
pound each, omitting the more important ones, which I could not afford 
to cover. I called my main, seven—and threw it—raked up my money, 
and called again, seven ; threw deuce-ace ; upon which the monster in 
the chair bellowed out “ Crabs,’’ and made no more ado but swept the 
dice out of my reach with a kind of rat-trap which was stuck to the 
end of his stick. 

Having, however, now done my duty by playing, although I had 
neither lost nor won, I nudged Daly as to the eatables; he assented to 
my practical proposition, and we quitted the round table for the long 
one, where I admit I felt myself more of an adept than at the other. 
During my repast, which I enjoyed, Daly was particularly assiduous in 
disabusing my mind with respect to the illiberal prejudices by which 
sporting men were so regularly assailed. He pointed out to me many men 
of high distinction, fathers of families, and holding high ostensible situa- 
tions, who were actively engaged in the fascinating pursuit, and dwelt 
particularly upon the misapplication of the gross term universally ap- 
plied to houses.of that description. 

** So far,” said Daly, ‘from hazard being considered a wrong or dis- 
reputable game, you must know, that the kings of England, till the 
reign of George ILI., used annually, on Twelfth night, to play hazard 
in an open room in St. James’s Palace, which ceremony the public 
were admitted to witness. Hence the name given to these places of 
amusement.—The room in which the king publicly exhibited himself to 
his people, doing exactly what all our sporting friends are doing here, was 
called as those houses are now called, on account of its darkness by day, 
and hence the opprobrium which has fallen upon us players in modern 
times, who congregate in places which, to the delicate imaginations of 
little masters and misses, deserve the same horrible appellation on 
account of its infamy, instead of having received it from the court itself: 
hence, too, the title of my worthy friend in the chair with the rake—he 
is called groom-porter—why, nobody on earth could possibly surmise, 
who did not know that, in the royal hazard-playing which I have just 
mentioned, it was the duty of the groom-porter of the palace to call the 
odds.”’ 

“That I did not kmow,” said I, excessively pleased to find that the 
temple of chance did not deserve the hard name which, from mingled 
ignorance of its honest joys, and the derivation of the name itself, my 
parent and guardian had thought proper to give it. I believe I appeared 
sceptical as to my friead’s facts, which, however, made him more earnest 
in his asseverations ; and when I ventured to express a-doubt that any 
room ina palace could be called by such a name, he convinced me of his 
correctness by telling me that it was the room in which the birth-day 
odes were always performed, which odes it was customary to rehearse 
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previously at the concert-room in the Devil Tavern, Fleet-street,—a cir- 
cumstance which caused the well-known lines on the poet laureate of 
the day. 

Somehow, Daly succeeded in soothing all my alarms, and quieting all 
my scruples, and I found myself almost insensibly swallowing large 
jorums of cold brandy and water, thereby merely following the example 
of my surrounding neighbours, who evidently were friends of the con- 
cern, if not of the house, and who appeared taking provision enough 
to serve them for the next three days; and in this calm state of amuse- 
ment, in the midst of the din and rattle, which at first I could scarcely 
endure, L went on until, forced by the good fortune of Daly, I began 
to feel an unaccountable desire to resume my place at the board. In 
making the effort, | found myself more unsteady than I had expected ; 
however, the distance was not great, and aided by Daly, I seated 
myself at the table. I did not like to mention to Daly the promised 
division of spoils, because I thought he might go on and win, as he 
seemed extremely lucky, and that it would be better to let him take 
his own way. Accordingly, I drew forth my only ten-pound note, 
last resident of my purse, and began my career. A most assiduous 
friend, whose face I had never seen before, brought me a new edition 
of brandy and water, which | drank, and then took the box and played 
with small and varying success; but the heat and excitement very 
soon produced a sensible alteration in my deportment. I began to 
wish to find Daly and to retire, but my eyes in vain wandered over the 
groupe ; | inquired of a man with whom he had been conversing, and 
found that he had taken his departure. IT was surprised that he should 
have left me in the hands of the Philistines, but much less alarmed or 
mortified than I should have been under any other circumstances. I 
drank more, and played on—and on—and on. Nor did consciousness 
come to my aid until | was awakened by my servant coming into my 
room to fetch my clothes, at about nine o’clock in the morning. 

His address to me was somewhat astounding—* Where shall I put 
all this money, Sir?’ said he. I looked up, and saw him in the act of 
withdrawing from my coat pocket a handful of bank-notes, ones, twos, 
fives, tens, and so on.— 

**Oh,” said I, affecting a perfect composure, “leave them on the 
table.”’ 

So he did; but out of the room he had not gone one minute before I 
jumped out of bed to ascertain, not how the sum before my eyes came 
there, but to what it amounted. I concluded I had won largely— 
but who had brought me home—how did I get to bed—lid I open the 
house door with my own pocket key? Thad no recollection of any in- 
cident intervening between the last jorum of St. James’s-street nectar 
and my first start from the slumbers of Suffolk-street,—there, however, 
lay some clean, some dirty, some torn bank-notes, of all sorts, amounting 
in all to two hundred and seventy-five pounds. 

How these notes had become mine I could not recollect; that they 
had remained mine while I was in a state of such perfect unconecious- 
ness convinced me that the men who are unceremoniously denounced as 
villains universal and undeniable, were not quite so black as they are 
painted—else how could I have been suffered not only to win when for- 
tune favoured me, but permitted to carry off the produce of my success ? 
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This act of integrity done towards me in youth, T admit has had a very 
powerful effect in regulating my subsequent opinions of the characters of 
men like those by whom I had been, on the preceding night, surrounded 
and protected. 

Having cast a hurried glance over my newly-acquired treasure, I re- 
turned to bed, taking with me two letters which I found on my table— 
one | knew to be from my mother, the other was in a strange hand. 
Anxious to have the lecture of my excellent parent over, and to hear 
how she bore Daly’s visit, upon the subject of which I was quite sure 
she would write, [ opened her's first, and then perused the details of 
the affair very much as Daly himself had described them, but with a 
sequel least agreeable of all, informing me of the recognition which the 
Miss Dods had made of the “ rude and forward”? deputy assistant clerk, 
and her extreme sorrow and vexation that it could be no longer con- 
cealed, since his acquaintance with me had been admitted, that I was 
the companion of his most unjustifiable frolic. As far as that went, as I 
had secretly resolved to marry nobody but Emma Haines, it was a mat- 
ter of no great importance to me, although the acquaintance with the 
young ladies would have very agreeably enlivened the circle at Tedding- 
ton, if I had intended to make the cottage a place of frequent resort. 
Matters had now entirely changed as far as my means and inclinations 
were concerned ; the previous night's conversation with Daly had quite 
determined me on my course. He had overcome, with arguments which 
[ considered full of sound reason and justice, all the boyish scruples I 
had hitherto felt with regard to filial obedience upon points where the 
heart was concerned, and was completely convinced that love—love of 
that peculiar sort which Daly had made me sensible I felt for Miss 
Haines —was paramount to all other sentiments or affections. 

It is extraordinary to see with what facility a shrewd and clever per- 
son can win over a less-experienced man to the principles he advocates, 
provided their character and tendency are in unison with the less-expe- 
rienced man’s feelings! I could not understand what it was that had 
hitherto kept me tongue-tied with respect to Emma, a being I loved hy 
stealth, as far as my own -parent was concerned. I owed my mother 
the duty of a son it was true, but I had a right to an opinion of my 
own, and Emma Haines had a fortune of five and twenty thousand 
pounds, and the match would be a good match, and she was fond of 
me and I was fond of her; what then was the objection ?—her mother’s 
positive refusal to hear of such a thing as a proposal from a pennyless 
boy; and this refusal I knew, if I mentioned any thing on the subject 
to my parent, would heat up the Gataker blood, and I should be as 
solemnly warned by my own mother to desist from any further attempts 
upon the heart of Miss Haines as I had already been by hers. 

However, rope-ladders, post-chaises, and all the rest of it, were 
dancing in my imagination; and for an instant IT believed that fortune 
had at last withdrawn the fillet from her eyes, and already displayed her 
favourable intentions for the future by putting in my possession, by her 
own means, a sum adequate to defray all the necessary expenses of m 
juvenile matrimonial expedition. With these bright visions in my mind”s 
eye, it may be supposed I did not read my poor mother’s details of 
Daly’s visit with any very profound attention ; but hastily scanning the 
letter, I threw it down in order to make myself acquainted the 
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contents of the other epistle. I broke open the seal and read as 
follows :— 
“ 6 o'clock, Friday. 

“ Dear Sir,—I despatch this to you the moment I reach town, I was 
called in to your mother at a little after three, whom I found in a very 
afflicting state, from an attack of apoplexy. Having taken the most 
effective measures at the moment, I set off to town as fast as I could in 
order to find and carry down Dr. Baillie to her. I arrived just now, 
and while he is getting ready to return with me, I write this. Let me 
entreat of you not to lose a moment in going to her; for, although | 
would not excite unnecessary apprehensions, her case is a serious one, 
and may prove very dangerous. Nothing I can add will express the 
urgency of your visit more strongly than the simple fact that having 
restored her to consciousness before [ quitted her, the first words your 
mother uttered were your name, and an entreaty to see you.”’ 

* * # * + < 

When I read thus far, the letter fell from my hand—my eyes swam— 
my head turned round. JT felt that mad impatience, that necessity for 
immediate action—that wildness of purpose, which are the mstant 
results of intelligence like this—my mother dying and calling for me— 
dead, perhaps, without seeing me, and I revelling in heartless pleasure, 
in sensual dissipation, in moral turpitude, and actually planning future 
disobedience to her wishes, and revolts from her just and affectionate 
control. She who had borne me, nursed me, loved me better than her- 
self, to be neglected and forgotten !—yet I was not so base—so vile. I 
could not have anticipated the awful visitation ; [ had seen her well the 
previous evening—had parted from her—had received the fond, maternal 
kiss—perhaps the last. There were no symptoms, no warning of this 
thunder-stroke which was so soon to fall and sever, perhaps, the ties of 
affection and love; yet how could [ reflect that I might have been home 
early ; that I might have received the letter from the village apothecary, 
which I had just read, in time to have seen her, even to have received 
her last blessing, and to have closed those mild blue eyes which for 
years and years had beamed so tenderly on me. 

I struck my forehead with my clenched fist—I hid my burning check 
in the pillow—tears relieved the agony of my heart. I rang the bell— 
my servant came. I ordered him to get my horse instantly. He evi- 
dently thought me mad—I think I was so. I had, never since I could 
remember, been so near a great calamity, such as the loss of a beloved 
parent—a neglected’parent, now seemed to be—neglected indeed she 
was; for while [ knew that she was within my reach, I was careless as 
to visiting her ; her house was made unpleasant to me by her ungracious 
companion, and, as I have said before, my mother’s temper itself had 
been unfavourably changed by the influence and irritation of that odious 
person ; yet now that there was a chance that she was gone, that I 
should never see her smile, never hear her voice again. . . . . . 

In this temper of mind, I need hardly say that I flew rather than 
rode from London. I was insensible to every object, to every feeling— 
to every impression but the one—and the idea that my poor mother was, 
perhaps, on the verge of another world, and that an increased rate of 
travelling might yet bring me to her fond embrace, made me urge the 
willing animal upon which I was mounted to the top of his speed. 
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In less than an hour [ reached Twickenham. As I entered the road 
leading to Teddington, a fatal sound struck my ear. I pulled up my 
horse and listened—with a dread beyond imagination I heard it again. 
I turned sick—my heart seemed to cease its pulsation ;—it was the 
death-bell tolling for my poor lost, lost mother ! 

The blow had fallen—no more was there need of hastening to the 
house of mourning. Not all the prayers of all the world could give me now 
that which of all things most [ craved—that mother’s blessing, No, 
mute was the tongue which had taught me truths I heeded not—and 
cold were those lips from which a parting kiss would have been some 
consolation in the hour of separation ;—I had lost them all—all by my 
own heartless folly and dissipation—by my addiction to the society of 
those against whom her affection and experience had so often cautioned 
me ;—while yet my sainted parent lay on the bed of death, I was revel- 
ling and gambling in the house of sin ! 

I dismounted, and bade the servant go on with the horses. I could 
scarcely stand, and I could not bear that the man should see how little 
of a man his master was. He trotted forward, but I could not stir. I 
leaned against a tree by the road side, and cried like a child. 

Ought I to be ashamed of the confession ?—no ;—the loss of such a 
parent was of itself a calamity sufficient to unnerve a son at my time of 
life, who knew the devotion of that parent to her child; but the aggra- 
vating circumstances, my absence from her bed-side; the reasons for 
that absence ; the thousand, thousand recollections which flashed across 
my mind—lI would gladly have died myself upon the very instant. 

I walked on; and as I approached our little church, the sound of the 
bell tolling louder and louder as I came nearer to it, cut to my very heart’s 
core; its hollow clang had to my ear less of sorrow in it than of re- 
proach ;—it seemed to upbraid me for my absence, and chide me for 
delay. Oh! how true it is that when those we have adored are gone— 
when those lips we have loved are sealed in silence, and can no longer 
speak a pardon for our indiscretion or omissions—we reproach ourselyes 
with inattentions and unkindnesses, which, at the time we fancied them 
committed, would perhaps have been matters only of indifference or 
even jest. 

Overwhelmed by my feelings, I pursued my way to the well-known 
entrance of my poor mother’s pretty—once cheerful residence. 

I reached the gate—the windows of the cottage were closed—and my 
poor mother’s favourite dog lay whining on the outside of the door—it ran 
to me and barked its welcome as I walked across the lawn. The door was 
opened, as I approached it, by my mother’s maid. I never shall forget 
the expression of mingled sorrow and reproach which her countenance 
exhibited as her eye met mine; the faithful woman’s look conveyed 
at once to me the extent of my misconduct—it told me I had been 
sought for—asked for—prayed for—but I was absent. My conscience 
added a thousand pangs to those which that absence alone could not fail 
to inflict. 

I passed into the drawing-room, where I found Miss Crab. I threw 
myself into the chair in which I had last seen my poor mother sitting, 
and, hiding my face in my hands, gave vent to my sorrow in another 
flood of tears. Miss Crab came to me, and took my hand, and pressed 
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it. I felt grateful for this show of kindness, for I was alone in the world— 
and I wept the more. 

* | know,” said Miss Crab, “ that arguments are useless—I will not 
attempt to check the course of natural affections. Your excellent mother, 
Gilbert, is gone; but, sudden as was the summons, she died without 
pain, and departed repeating | your name and blessing you.’ 

‘And I not here,” sobbed I, “ to hear that blessing !”’ 

“ That was unfortunate,” said my companion ; ; * you must have been 
out very late, because any time in the evening you could have come ; 
your poor mother, when she became conscious of her danger, watched 
the hours, and ev ery noise she heard she fancied it was your arrival.” 

“ And when—”’ said I, when >??? | could ask no more. 

* Between four and five this morning,” was the answer. 

The hour, then, at which I was unconsciously returning from the 
gaming-table, was the period at which the pure spirit of my exem- 
plary parent was taking its flight—at that moment—Oh mercy, mercy 
on me !—my mother was in the last agony of death. 

Miss Crab saw the convulsive heavings of my breast ; the half-choked 
utterance of my words alarmed her, and with a kindness foreign to her 
nature, she left me for a moment, and returned with a tumbler of water, 
of which she made me swallow a portion. 

“ T am not surprised,”’ said she, “ to see you thus affected ; if you had 
been with her at the last, it would have been a source of consolation 
whenever the thought of her recurred ; but now you will never be able 
to forget that, anxious as she was to take a last farewell of you, you were 
out of the way! However, what’s done cannot be undone, and I suppose 
at your time of life pleasure is paramount.” 

“ Pleasure !”’ said I ; “do, for Heaven’s sake, spare me this reproach- 
ful language ; ycars—ages of repentance—will not compensate for this 
one fault.’’ 

“T always told you, Gilbert,”’ said the odious woman, “ that you would 
be sorry some time or another, but not till it was too late; [I’m sure I 
would not say a word to aggravate your feelings now, but | do think 
that if you had been more attentive to your poor mother’s wishes, and 
been more with us, and gone on more steadily, she might have been here 
now ——”’ 

“ Merciful Heavens, Madam,” exclaimed I, “ do you wish to drive 
me raving mad? Is it not enough that I have lost the being who bore 
me, nurtured me, and loved me better than herself? am I to be re- 
proached not only for faults I admit, but for conduct which she never 
blamed herself ?”’ 

* Not to you, Gilbert,” said Miss Crab, “ and that was the misfor- 
tune ; she was too fond of you; and when you were present, she could 
not endure to see you pained by her remarks ; it was when we were alone 
that her anxiety and sorrow evinced themselves, and preyed upon her 
spirits and constitution,” 

* Do you mean,” said 1, angry in the midst of my wretchedness at 
such insinuations, “ do you mean to infer that I have contributed by 
any conduct of mine to shorten the life of my excellent parent?” 

“ J mean no such thing,”’ said Miss C ‘rab; “ all I know is, that Dr. 
Baillie said last night that he considered the attack to be the result of 
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mental agitation, and certainly she was very much excited yesterday by 
the discovery of your connexion with that surveyor’s clerk, who behaved 
so rudely to her great friends the Dods.”’ 

** Surveyor’s clerk,” said I, spurning with disgust the idea of entering 
into explanation of the affair with my tiend-like companion at a moment 
when she was pronouncing the greatest calamity of my life the result of 
my own indiscretion and irregularities. What a heart this woman must 
have had! I have often, on looking back upon these scenes, wondered 
how anything in female form could be so bitter and so malevolent. 

* [ cannot talk,” said 1; “ J will not listen; all my omissions and 
negligencies are magnified ten thousand fold—I see them all in the most 
vivid colours—I need no friend, however kind, to point them out—but 
even | cannot consent to admit the justice of the charges you so unsea- 
sonably bring against me, or acknowledge myself an accessory to my 
poor mother’s death.”’ 

I rose from the chair and paced the room in an agony of grief. “I 
suppose,”’ said my friend, after a pause, “ you will go up and see her, 
Gilbert ?—you will be more composed afterwards.” 

See ! see my beloved mother—she whom I had left in health and hap- 
piness but a few hours before—see her stretched in the sleep of death ? 
—to be sure—to be sure I would. It was all like a dream—a dream 
from which, when I had beheld her dead, [ must awake. I mechanically 
answered “ Yes,”’ and as mechanically followed my friend to the door of 
the bed-chamber—the door at which a thousand times my lost parent 
had parted from me with a blessing and a kiss. We entered the apart- 
ment ; every thing was as I had last seen it—the flowers which my 
mother had gathered the day before were blooming in their stands—her 
work lay on the table—all seemed as usual. My companion took m 
hand in one of hers, and led me to the bedside ; with the other she drew 
back the curtain, and there I saw her—my mother—cold, pale, inani- 
mate—dead ; the world’s prayers could not have obtained me one single 
look from those closed eyes ; there was a smile on her lips, but they were 
mute for ever! I had never seen death before—the thousand feelings 
of awe, of devotion, of sorrow, of repentance, conflicting in my heart and 
mind, were too much for me, and overcome by the contest, I sank insen- 
sible on the bed. 

Oh that week—that wretched, miserable week—the hateful prepara- 
tions for the funeral—the absolute necessity for action; perhaps it was 
better that such arrangements required attention. For myself, I resolved 
that the hour at which my mother’s dear remains were removed from the 
house should be the last of my residence in it; I could never have borne 
to see it after she was gone. This resolution produced new occupation. 
Miss Crab, whose fine feelings were never likely to interfere with her 
worldly interests, appeared disposed to stay where she was. My mother 
had made a will, in which she left every thing to me, excepting the lease 
and furniture of the cottage, which, if Miss Crab chose to continue resi- 
dent there, were bequeathed to her for her life; this bequest, and one of 
a ring to Cuthbert, were the only two. In consequence of Miss Crab’s 
announcement of her wish to remain at the cottage, and of my determi- 
nation never to disturb her quict possession by even a solitary visit to the 
scene of my former happiness, it became necessary that certain invento- 
ries should be made, and other forms gone through, to carry the inten- 
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tions of my poor mother into effect. In those arrangements I was aided 
and assisted by the worthy magistrate whom I have already mentioned, 
and who came down to Teddington the moment the melancholy intelli- 
gence reached him. 

He too accompanied me to the funeral. That day will never be for- 
gotten by me ; till the moment I saw the black coffin borne from the 
door, | did not feel that I had really lost my beloved parent—the link 
was not quife broken ; but then—then all my sorrow burst upon me, 
and | was scarcely conscious of what afterwards occurred, until the draw- 
ing up of the ropes by which the body had been lowered into the grave, 
awakened me again toa sense of all my miseries. Years, years have 
rolled on, and yet that hour is still vividly fresh in my mind—the smell 
of the soldered coffin is still in my weidle—tha falling earth upon its lid 
still rings in my ears. 














TO THE SPIRIT OF SONG, 


Sprrit of immortal birth! 
Power, our praise excelling ! 

Where, in this all-wondrous earth, 
Shall we fix thy dwelling ? 

Thou, who rapture’s fire canst boast, 
And the keys of healing, 

Say, where reigas thine influence most, 

nd thy loftiest feeling ? 


By the rock, whose solid might 
Storms have riven in sunder ? 

Where the mountain, height on height, 
Tempts the living thunder ? 

Where the sullen mist-wreath sleeps, 
And shrill blasts are sounding, 

And from earth the torrent leaps, 
As to freedom bounding ? 


Where the melancholy deep 
Heaves with constant motion, 
And the hoar, fantastic steep 
Frowns o'er glimm'ring Ocean ; 
And the moon-illumined caves, 
As with choral numbers, 
Murmur to the listless waves 
In their tranquil slumbers ? 


Lies thy path through valleys green, 
Where the dew gleams longest, 
And the harvest's ears are seen 
Closest rank'd and strongest ? 
Where the stainless lily blows 
On the shining river ? 
Where the purple loosestrife glows ? 
Where the tall reeds quiver ? 
It may be that still decay 
Haunts more meet may render, 
Ivied arch and turret, gay 
With its lichen’d =] = Am i— 
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To the Spirit of Song. 


Abbeys, o’er whose solemn height 
Pale the noonbeam streameth ;— 

Cloisters, where the entering light, 
As in reverence, beameth. 


Musing by those fretted cells, 
Dost thou love to linger, 

When the deep-toned organ swells 
‘Neath the volant finger ? 

And in sunset’s magic reign, 
With a radiance holy, 

On thy sight the blazon’d pane 
Glows, or darkens slowly ? 


When, on some triumphant day, 
Pomp and splendour glisten 

Round the banner'd pageant’s way, 
Art thou nigh to listen 

To the loud, exulting shout, 
And the trumpet’s warning, 

And the merry peal, rung out. 
‘Neath the sunny morning ? 


Or when winter stoops on earth, 
And grim tempests darken, 
Sitt’st thou, to the young-eyed Mirth, 
In our halls to hearken ; 
Joying in affection’s sight, 
Proof to years or sorrow, 
And the laugh of glad delight, 
Fearless of to-morrow ? 


Oh, thou Queen of constant bliss ! 
Thralls to error’s lightness ; 
Vainly do we seek for this— 
Here to meet thy brightness : 
Faint to us thy glories are, 
And thy glances clouded, 
As the dimly-wandering star, 
Seen, and instant shrouded. 


But in those bright halls above, 
As thine home, residing, 

Where the heart’s one sense is love, 
Changeless and eoeees 

And to wake their tuneful strings 
Ransom'd hosts are bending ; 

And the adoring seraph sings, 
Tranced in bliss unending. 


Still, as in the days of old, 
Thou thy smile art showing, 
Inspiration’s fount of gold 
At thy guidance flowing ;— 
Holiness thy perfect theme, 
Blessing thine endeavour ;— 
Pure thy powers as Truth’s own beam, 
And thy joys for ever, 
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NOTES OF A MUSICAL STUDENT. 





ENGLISH SINGERS AND SINGING, 


THERE are more fine voices, and fewer good singers, among the Eng- 
lish, than any other nation in Europe. It is not merely that the propor- 
tion of singers to voices is smaller ; the actual number of voices is greater, 
and of singers less. This fact is not so generally known as it deserves 
to be. It is a vulgar error to suppose that our climate is unfavourable 
to the production of fine voices; and its prejudicial effects on the voice 
are greatly over-rated. Even Italian vocalists suffer less from our raw 
and variable climate than might be expected. ‘ Indisposition ” is a 
term of most happy equivocation in theatrical phraseology. As regards 
the quality and permanence of the voice, climate alone would seem to 
have little more effect upon it than upon the other organs. That change 
of temperature and climate does affect the voice it would be absurd to 
deny. A winter campaign in London greatly injured Velluti’s ; but it 
was already past its prime: moreover, he is not a fair criterion ; for his 
voice can scarcely have been so robust as one of more natural formation. 
Besides the variations of climate, be it remembered, the singer is exposed 
to sudden and violent changes of temperature and currents of air that 
would affect any one less inured than theatrical performers very seri- 
ously. The gust that sweeps across the stage on the drawing-up of the cur- 
tain cannot but have an effect upon the often thinly-clad vocalist, notwith- 
standing the excitement which unquestionably enables the body to resist 
cold. The best proof that can perhaps be given that climate has not much 
share in producing voices, is the fact that Italy, “ the land of song,”’ is 
not so celebrated for fine voices as for good singers. Comparatively 
with the superiority of the old Italian method of vocal instruction, how 
few remarkably fine voices has Italy produced! The most famous are 
attracted to this country by the wealth and “ bad taste.’ of John Bull; 
and yet it is no easy matter for the manager of the King’s Theatre to get 
together a complete and efficient corps d’opera. The only one of the Italian 
male vocalists known to the English public in the present day, who 
possesses a voice naturally perfect in quality and power, is Donzelli. 
Lablache’s voice is unequal, and his enormous power is limited to two or 
three upper notes. Tamburini, the most finished singer now before the 
public, owes far more to his taste and science than to his voice, which is 
by no means first-rate either as regards its power or quality. Rubini’s 
voice, though of a fine quality, has, by being forced, lost its sustaining 
power; and in his florid style and redundant execution consist all his 
strength. Thus, in the majority of the present corps of Italian singers, 
the voice is inferior to the art of its production : in fact, the Italians as 
a people are accustomed to throw out their voices ore rotundo. The 
peasant who carols over the mountains sings with that spirit and vivacity 
that fine animal spirits and perfect freedom from restraint inspire. The 
Englishman who ventures to sing as he walks along does but hum after 
all: or ifthe shade of night or a bye-way tempts him to the indulgence 
of an extra degree of energy, how like a culprit he looks should he un- 
expectedly encounter a well-dressed passenger! The reader may have 
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shared the amusement we have often experienced on emerging suddenly — 
from one of the green alleys of Kensington Gardens, and coming sud- 
denly upon some young bass-singer groping for his G, or a tenor exer- 
cising his B b, to note how instantaneously the confidence of the embryo 
vocalist, thus taken flagrante delicto, vanishes, the abortive note sinking 
tremulously into sotto voce. That mauvaise honte, which is one of our 
national characteristics, has no small degree of influence upon the 
muffled voice of the amateur singer ; who, even if he have been taught 
how to bring his voice from the chest, either imprisons it within the 
teeth, or stifles it with the tongue. The mouth is the grave of many a voice, 
of which the verdict should be, “ frightened to death.” Englishmen’s 
voices are not generally deficient in power, if given free utterance to ; 
nor would they lack permanence, if carefully developed. Yet a want of 
power is one of the principal deficiencies of even professional singers in 
England. This is owing in most cases either to the voice having been 
prematurely forced, or to imperfect training. In illustration of the first- 
mentioned cause, the cathedral choirs afford numerous instances. The 
system by which the supply of treble voices is kept up is cruel in its 
operation on the victims, and destructive of their voices. Ifa wrong 
method of production be injurious to the mature voice, how much more 
80 to the delicate organization of a child! It is undoubtedly a very mis- 
taken notion to suppose that singing, even in children, injures the lungs : 
on the contrary, a moderate exercise of the voice tends to strengthen 
them. But though the vital power be not affected, the vocal organs 
may be destroyed by over-exertion, and by their exercise being pro- 
longed beyond the time when the first or infantine voice has begun 
to evince signs of “ breaking,’’ especially if a false mode of singing and 
neglect of proper cultivation be superadded. Even in Italy, where the 
infantine voice is properly developed, many a good singer is nipped in the 
bud by over-exertion when young. Not that it follows of course that a 
boy with a beautiful voice will have a fine manly voice ; but the chances 
are greatly diminished by the straining of the muscles of the throat 
before they acquire their full strength. The life of a boy chorister is a 
drudgery that is only profitable to the person who farms the choir. He 
learns to sing at sight, ‘tis true, but by the time he is proficient in this 
art, his voice is perhaps gone—in nineteen cases out of twenty—never 
to return. The injury to his mind and habits, it is not our province to 
speak of, but we would warn parents of the danger to youth in this par- 
ticular. Forcing young voices is not, however, confined to the choirs. 
Many a young singer of great promise is injured by premature exertion, 
from none but honourable motives. We never hear Miss Clara Novello 
at one of the many concerts and festivals where she sings, but we fear 
lest the freshness and beauty of her voice should be impaired by too 
early and severe trial of its powers. Our respect for Mr. Novello in- 
duces us to throw out this hint, in the spirit of kindness. Illustrations 
of the ill effects of imperfect training of the voice are even more numerous 
than the public singers of the old English school now before the public ; 
for they include all those whose voices have been destroyed by bad 
teaching. The existence of an art of singing, to be taught independ- 
ently of voice, taste, or musical knowledge, was almost unknown 
amongst our professors. We have no school of singing, in the true 
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sense of the term, native to this country ; and it is only within these few 
years that the Italian method has become familiar to English masters. 
The formation of the voice was left to nature, or rather tochance. The 
singer was taught to form his style, and acquire execution before the 
powers of his voice were properly ascertained ; and the course of practice 
was itself of a kind unfavourable to their development. So little know- 
ledge had the master of the means of determining the capabilities of 
the vocal organs, that the endeavour to strengthen the voice by practice 
ended in straining it; so that the more careful masters were deterved 
from bringing out the full power of the voice for fear of doing it injury. 

We have no means of forming an accurate judgment of those models 
of the old English school of singing (as it is courteously styled), Har- 
rison and Bartleman ; but if we are to judge of them by their successors 
—and perhaps imitators—Messrs. Knyvett, Vaughan, and Bellamy, 
our notions of their powers and accomplishments must be much 
humbler than those of some professors whom we have heard speak of 
those departed vocalists. 

Let us pass in review the present representatives of the old English 
school of singing—the upholders of what they are pleased to term “ the 
pure style.” One great merit they possess in common, that of being 
good musicians. Knyvett has a pleasing taste, but his voice has no 
power, being almost inaudible even in aconcert-room ; and it is of that 
bad quality, the falsetto counter-tenor. Mr. Hawkins, by the bye, is 
another of this class: he spoilt a good tenor to acquire an artificial alto. 
The falsetto is rarely tolerable, never agreeable, and most frequently 
tps from its piercing, unnatural quality of tone. Moreover, it is very 

iable to be out of tune, and it will not admit of distinct articulation. 
It was very little cultivated in the old Italian school ; an intermediate 
voice partaking of the qualities of head and chest tones was acquired in 
its stead. The male counter-tenor has scarcely ever been recognised 
by classical composers, except in choral writing. Among the Germans, 
the alto is generally supplied by contralti in part music.—Mais revenons 
a nos meutons. Vaughan, who is looked upon as the successor of Har- 
rison, has a voice of agreeable quality, but no power ; his style is called 
pure; we should call it a manner, and the reverse of pure; for it is 
tame, mechanical, and monotonous ; its ornament consisting in a small 
set of shakes, cadences, and twidd/es, introduced in the same places of 
similar songs ad infinitum. Horncastle’s singing is equally mechanical. 
His style is coldly correct, with neat execution ; but his voice is utterly 
deficient in tone. Hobbs’s voice possesses some sweetness, but its tone 
has been muddled away by the gastronomic action of tavern dinners. He 
too is a disciple of the “ pure style,” with the addition of a few flourishes 
more suo, Bellamy, the fellow-student and follower of Bartleman, is 
the most unfavourable specimen of the “ good old school.”” His man- 
ner is cold and hard; his production of tone is nasal; his execution 
disjointed ; and he is apt to indulge in clumsy and unmeaning flou- 
rishes. E. Taylor we regard less as a vocalist than a musician. He is 
a bad singer, but a good critic, when his prejudices allow him. His 
voice is stunning in a small room, but almost inaudible in a spacious 
one: even in the King’s Theatre, than which we know of none more 
easy for a singer, he produced no effect; his enunciation, moreover, is 
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mouthing and inarticulate; The public are much indebted to him, 
however, for the influential exercise of his fine taste, sound judgment, 
and good understanding in musical matters. His opinions, though 
sometimes clouded by prejudice, are in the main enlightened ; and his 
writings show him to be an ardent lover of music and a man of eduta- 
tion, -Sale is called a good glee singer, by which is meant (we pre- 
sume) a singer without voice or style, not always including either the 
necessary qualification of singing in tune. He does not often favour us 
with a solo: we presume he took his farewell at the Festival in West- 
minster Abbey. His performance on that occasion will be remembered 
by all who heard it; but whether it will operate as a warning or en- 
couragement to singers of his class, let those answer who can judge. 

From these representatives of the “ pure style” of “ the old English 
school,’’ some idea may be formed of its mode of cultivating the voice. 
However the merits of the individual specimens may vary, they pos- 
sess one quality in common—that of not being heard before an orches- 
tra of any weight. In speaking thus freely of these vocalists, we have 
overcome a reluctance to expose the defects of singers now before the 
public, by the consideration that these individuals are veterans and esta- 
blished favourites, whom these strictures are not calculated to injure 
either in fame or fortune. Examples of prominent character were ne- 
cessary to instance the pernicious consequences of a want of scientific 
vocal training; and as the fault is not in the individual but the system, no 
blame attaches to them. A conviction of the incalculable mischief that 
has been caused by this false method of teaching singing, the effects of 
which have blighted the hopes and prospects, and ruined the voices of 
hundreds of promising vocalists; and a conviction also, the result of 
practical experience, of the benefits that will arise (they are even now 
becoming evident) from the adoption of the scientific mode of the old 
Italian school, has impelled the writer to take the decided course of de- 
monstrating both the one and the other, in the individual instances with 
which the public are familiar. 

The famous school of Italy, which has produced nearly all the fine 
singers of Europe for the last century, we are sorry to hear, is being 
superseded by one that has nothing in common with it but the name. 
Let us hope that it will not become wholly extinct until it has had time 
to take root and flourish in this country. Of the scions of that good old 
stock that we desire to see grafted on our wild and crabbed plant of 
English growth, the most distinguished is Crevelli; and the estimation 
in which he is held as a professor by a considerable portion of the musi- 
cal world proves that the value of the system upon which he:teaches’ is 
at last beginning to be appreciated. Italian singing is a term applied 
by the vulgar to a display of the worst possible taste in the introduction 
of the most preposterous flourishes and cadences, which may be charac- 
terized as the filagree of the art of singing. The genuine Italian style 
may be likened to the Corinthian order in architecture, at once solid and 
beautiful, classic and ornamental. The dry and mechanical manner of 
the old English singer has been dignified with the epithet Doric ; but 
we should compare it rather to the bad Gothic of the last century, not 
only inelegant, but positively barbarous and uncouth. The principles of 
the Italian school of singing are as simple as they ate sound and effica- 
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cious. A striking exemplification of their simplicity is to be found in the 
following well-known anecdote of an old Maestro. He gave toa pupil 
a page or two of exercises to practise, and kept him to this lesson for five 
years; and at the end of this time, when the singer had got or 
of being kept so long in the go-cart of the science, and asked what 
other music he should study, the Maestro replied, “ You may now go 
forth as the first singer in Italy.”” We are fortunate in being able to 
vive an instance of the good effects of the Italian method of vocal teach- 
ing, in the person of the first singer of the English stage, and the most 
lasting popularity of this or any other country—Braham ; to whose me- 
rits the Italians (not forgetting their Donzelli) have paid this high 
tribute—“* Non ec’ & tenore in Italia come Braham.’’** Though a native 
of England, Braham is an Italian singer. The richness, evenness, and 
permanency of his voice; the purity and power of his production of 
tone; the beauty, finish, and facility of his execution, and his clear 
and distinct articulation, are the results of his Ttalian education. His 
style (when he does not condescend to sing to the galleries) is chaste, 
impressive, and full of feeling. There is no class of music which he 
cannot perform with effect, whether it be the massive grandeur of Han- 
del, the quaintness of Purcell, the brilliancy of Rossini, or the homely 
sweetness of Dibdin. Nature has been most bountiful to him, but he 
has made right use of her munificence. Braham presents the rare 
instance of a singer with a voice naturally of fine quality, compass, and 
power, judiciously trained, cultivated with assiduity, exercised with 
genius, and preserved by temperance. 

Teachers of singing in this country generally begin at the wrong end; 
that is, they teach the use of the voice before it is formed. They not 
only do not understand the right method of training the vocal organs, 
but many are not aware that the voice requires to be developed by art, 
or even what voice it is they have to assist in developing. Vocal ex- 
ercises are the gymnastics of the voice, which the pe to! profes- 
sor directs according to the strength or weakness of particular parts of 
the vocal organs, and in proportion to the progressive advancement of 
the pupil. The voice is a beautiful instrument of nature’s own work- 
manship; the singer is the performer upon it; as well may an untaught 
person expect to bring out tones from a violin like Paganini or De Beriot, 
or to play upon the piano-forte like Cramer or Moscheles, as an un- 
edueated or badly taught singer to bring out the latent powers of his 
voice. Some knowledge, at least, of the instrument he professes to 
teach is expected of the master ; but for the teaching of singing, the quali- 
fication of being able to sing at all is not always thought necessary: and 
a knowledge of the voice is a requisite that does not enter into the head 
of either master or pupil. Singing-masters in general are, in fact, 
most ignorant of the precise thing they are required to be best ac- 
quainted with: and no wonder ; they were never taught it themselves. 
To give an adequate notion of the extent of professional ignorance upon 
this point would fill a volume: to instance individuals by name would 


be invidious, and averse from the object we have in view and the spirit 
in which we pursue it. 





* «+ There is not such @ tenor as Braham in Italy.” 
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Mistaking basses for baritones, and baritones for tenors, is of com- 
mon occurrence. What would the reader think, for instance, of a 
gentleman, but too well known among the London choirs, cultivating a 
contralto for a high soprano, or of a singing-master in pretty good prac- 
tice confounding the terms in the nomenclature of voices? ‘To give 
one among many instances of the fatal effects of mistaking the charac- 
ter of a voice :——Sapio came out as a tenor, whereas his voice is natu- 
rally a fine baritone of very high quality. By the aid of a good chest 
and a great deal of energy, he forced it up beyond its natural compass, 
and the consequence was that a season or two as a dramatic singer 
fairly knocked him up. His feeling and impulse only accelerated this 
result; a huskiness came over his voice, and its intonation was no 
longer under control. Mr. Sapio occasionally appears at concerts ; 
and while we admire his expression, and the richness of some of his 
notes not yet destroyed, we lament to perceive the difficulty which 
he experiences in executing a piece of any length without getting out 
of tune. 

The study of voices is one of extreme nicety and difficulty. More- 
over it is a science not wholly communicable: it must be based upon 
theory, but reared by individual experience. Experiments without 
number—and many fatal ones—are made upon others by incompetent 
persons, which have not even the advantage of adding to the knowledge 
of the experimentalizer. Most vocal instructors are rather music- 
teachers than singing-masters. They give their pupils a knowledge of 
the signs and sounds of the language of music; enable his eye and 
ear to sympathize a little by practice, teaching him perhaps to sing well 
at sight,—a useful acquisition, doubtless, and not to be undervalued, 
They give him, too, a little stock of dry flourishes ; but vocal execution, 
in the true sense of the term, they cannot teach, being themselves utterly 
ignorant of its nature and of the principle on which it depends—the 
proper production of tone. This is a sweeping assertion: but so few 
are the exceptions, that they only serve to prove the rule. The system 
of the majority of soi-disant singing-masters is so much alike, that a 
sketch of the operations of one may serve asa sample of the whole. The 
reader who may have witnessed, or been so unfortunate as to endure the 
infliction of what is complacently termed a “ singing lesson,”’ will judge 
of its truth, and thus be able to test the validity of our assertion. 
Whether the “ victim ’’—a cant term for a pupil, in use among the 
craft, whose expressiveness insinuates a lurking consciousness of the 
humbug—be an emateur or professional, the illustration will equally 
apply. 

"The principal difficulty in giving an ordinary singing lesson is to fill 
up the hour prescribed for the operation. The master having, with 
due deliberation, deposited his hat, great coat, and umbrella, and passed 
the customary salutations and compliments, after a preliminary warm 
of his hands, sits down to the piano, on which he places his watch, by 
way of indicating how precious is his time. After running over the 
keys in a few extemporaneous flourishes, the a is directed to sing 
the scale, the master accompanying with full chords so loudly as to 
drown the voice of the singer, and calling out now and then as the din 
rises to’ its height, * Creseendo,” “ Open your mouth.”. The pupil 
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having sung a few notes, alternately hamming and bawling in the re 
and fortes ; his voice, strained beyond its powers, cracks in a furious 
effort to rise above the accompaniment. An interval of five minutes, 
equally acceptable to master and pap is occupied by a lecture on 
“ not forcing the voice ;’’ andthe pupil, arriving at the 7th of the scale, 
quite overcome with his previous exertions, sings the note flat; then 
succeeds another welcome interval, which is filled up by an equally 
edifying discourse on the expediency of singing in tune. In what way 
he is to avoid forcing his voice, and by what means he is to imsure 
correct intonation, the pupil is left to guess. A few passages for the 
practice of taking mteateln being next gone through, some new piece 
of music—chosen as likely to please friends, but with no definite ob- 
ject as far as the pupil’s progress is concerned—is placed on the desk ; 
and the master having exhibited his skill by singing it over in his best 
manner, the pupil follows, carefully copying the master’s peculiarities, 
who directs him to be careful in articulating the words distinctly. The 
master then displays a patent pencil of approved neatness, and lejsurely 
inserts some trills and flourishes, carefully eschewing such as he him- 
self cannot execute, and terminating with a cadence anda sorry attempt 
atashake. The pupil knocked up, and the master tired, both see with 
satisfaction that the prescribed term has expired ; and the master takes 
his leave under a running fire of instructive commonplaces, and posts 
off to another “ victim,’’ where a similar scene is enacted and a like 
sum extracted. This farce would be harmless if nothing were taught ; 
but the pupil unhappily acquires by these means a fatal facility in a 
false method; and his voice is advanced by “ easy stages’ on the 
* road to ruin.” 

In proof of this, a whole hecatomb of “ victims’ to bad teaching 
might be instanced. Singers with fine voices and good taste, who pro- 
mised well, every now and then appear in the concert-room or on the 
stage ; but valiant after a longer or shorter lapse of time, and a 
more or less gradual declension of powers, disappear and are heard no 
more of. Voices break down at the time when an artist, properly edu- 
cated, is in his prime. The more natural ability the singer possesses 
too, unfortunately, the sooner is he lost to the public. His taste and 
feeling lead him to strive at vocal expression that tries the half-formed 
voice and ill-taught singer most severely. 

From the long catalogue of musical disappearances we select two or 
three of the most prominent. Every play-goer of ten years standing 
must remember the débét of Miss Wilson, who, to a fine and powerful 
voice, joined great feeling for her art ; her career, alas ! ended with one 
season! Miss Stephens, who is still in the prime of life, and enjoying 
good health, was a few years ago the idol of popularity, and possessed 
perhaps the finest soprano voice this country ever produced, of great 
compass, exquisite sweetness, and extraordinary flexibility ; yet her 
performance at the Abbey festival was positively distressing, her tone 
weak and impure, and her intonation most faulty. What has become 
of Miss Inverarity ? A few years ago she made a débét that enchanted 
the musical world—displaying a voice of fine quality, good compass, 
considerable flexibility, and immense power; with the addition of a 
charming feeling for. singing, unexceptionable taste, and a talent for 
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acting far beyond what is ordinarily evinced by vocalists, and the aid of 
a handsome person. Every one who has watched her progress must 
have latterly remarked the diminution of the power of her voice, and 
the imperfection of her intonation. 

The qualifications requisite to make a perfectly accomplished vocalist 
are neither few nor of an ordinary kind, and their combination in the 
same individual is rare indeed. <A voice of fine quality, extensive com- 
pass, and great power, at perfect command; correctness of ear, taste, 
and judgment ; a knowledge of the science of music ; imdustty, and sen- 
sibility —these can hardly be expected to co-exist in due proportion in 
one person ; but to the possession of nearly all these qualities, developed 
more or less in a high degree, must the vocalist, ambitious of permanent 
reputation, aspire. Braham we have already instanced, and he is a solitary 
example among English vocalists. Wilson, however, is a delightful and 
improving singer; his voice is naturally melodious and even, and since 
he has returned to the tuition of Crevelli, it has increased in volume and 
Hexibility. He brings out his voice well and articulates distinctly, and 
his style is chaste and expressive, though in dramatic singing he is not 
impassioned enough. He promises to become a first-rate artist, by vir- 
tue of his steadiness and perseverance. Whether his feeling will break 
through the Scotch mist that hangs round it remains to be seen; we 
think “ he has it in him.”? H. Phillips has been fortunate in coming 
before the public and making a stand at a time when there was none to 
oppose him. His natural powers are limited, but he has increased them 
by careful and persevering practice. Like all self-taught men, he has 
his defects; he has a trick of jerking out his notes in an unpleasant 
manner—he is apt to sing in his throat—and in extending the compass 
of his-voice he has rendered it uneven, requiring all his tact to conceal 
this defect ; he has likewise a tendency to sing out of tune—the effect 
of forcing his voice beyond its powers. To look on the other side of 
the picture, his conception is good—his expression full of feeling—his 
style of singing is chaste and free from vulgar embellishment —he throws 
out his tone well—and his execution is smooth and polished. His act- 
ing too is more easy, animated, and expressive than that of any other 
English singer. He is successful both in serious and comic characters, 
but his forte is comedy; the picturesqueness of his diablerie, deed, 
arises from a vein of comic humour. He is always gentlemanly, whether 
he personates the fiend himself, or the mortal with whom the fiend has 
taken up his lodging. There is a mannerism too—not an unpleasant 
one, partaking as it docs of a sort of bonhommie—in all he does, whether 
he sings * Lord, have mercy” at a festival, or “ The best of all good 
company’? at Drury-lane. We know no singer more easily imitated, 
or 80 inimitable in his way (if the paradox may be allowed) as Henry 
Phillips. 

Miss Romer bids fair to become the first female singer on the English 
stage. She has a magnificent yoice, and is taking the proper course for 
improving it. Her execution, when we last heard her, was crude and 
unfinished, and her voice left too much to its own guidance ; but there 
was a deep feeling for the character she personated and the music 
she sung, that promised to get the better of all the bad habits’ and un- 
certainty that impeded her. Her improvement was manifest in her last 
performance of La Somnambula. 

April.—voOL, XLII, NO, CLXXU, 2H 
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Mrs. Wood was never a favourite of ours, To deny her claim to 
extraordinary powers would be absurd. Her voice is by nature rich, 
powerful, and of extensive compass ; but she appears to produce it with 
difficulty, and the straining has a painful effect. An appearance of ease 
on the part of the singer is essential to the perfect enjoyment of a vocal 
performance. Mrs. Wood has what we should term an artificial and 
uneasy style of singing; ever striving after effects that she does not 
often succeed in producing. This is particularly evident in compositions 
of a light character—ballads especially—which require ease and sim- 
plicity of style. Wanting naturally that thorough feeling which would 
regulate the style and execution of the singer, she endeavours to supply 
its place by long pauses, abrupt transitions from forte to piano, and 
veblen gushings of sonia —tridthe evidently the result of a vicious sys- 
tem and false taste. As an artist, too, she falls far short of perfection : 
the distortion of her face is at once a proof that she sings with effort, 
and has an imperfect production of tone ; her articulation, too, is almost 
unintelligible. An auditor at a concert, without a programme, might 
almost be at a loss to know in what language she was singing. Her 
execution is neat and brilliant; but she exercises it without judgment 
and with no reserve. A want of natural taste and feeling makes her 
reputation rest wholly on her skill as an artist; and, clever as she is, 
she has not art enough to conceal her deficiencies. Her last appearance 
in London was a very unfavourable one, displaying her defects increased 
and her beauties diminished. 

Miss Shirreff had, we understand, before she beqan to practise, a 
very beautiful voice ; but, by some process, that which should have de- 
veloped and strengthened it has tended the other way: she is, however, 
a delightful vocalist in many respects. She sings with gusto (where 
the music suits her), and at all times well in tune, and with great pre- 
cision and brilliancy, and her articulation is remarkably distinct. 

A voice would seem at first thought to be the prime requisite for a 
singer; but though there never perhaps existed a person with a natu- 
rally fine organ who could not be drilled into a decent singer by a good 
master, there are hundreds whose vocal powers have been destroyed by 
want of cultivation or bad teaching; so that a fine voice is not the all 
in all. Atkins is a striking instance of the fallacy of the maxim that, 
“of one hundred requisites to make a singer, a voice is ninety-nine.” 
His voice is naturally a bass of extraordinary weight, fine quality, and 
great compass; but from his method—or rather want of method—of 
producing it, its powers are not brought out, and it has an unpleasant 
coarseness of tone. Siyle or execution he has none: and he has a 
faculty very rare among basses—that of singing rather sharp. A know- 
ledge of the proper way to produce its tones and to manage its powers, 
however, may be said to combine all the essentials of a singer sine qua 
non. Without this knowledge certainly all the others are dangerous in 
their exercise, or at least neutralized in effect ; while its possession alone 
has atoned for the most lamentable natural deficiencies. On it mainly 
depend the quality, power, and permanence of the voice and facility of 
execution, In like manner, a correct ear, taste, and judgment will ge- 
nerally be found accompanying the union of eatatail sense and sensi- 
bility; while the degree of skill in the exercise of the voice, and of 
proficiency in musical science, will depend upon the application and 
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industry of the pupil. The mere art of singing—that is, of producing 
musical sounds with the voice—is mechanical ; but it cannot be acquired 
without the aid of an instructor who understands the nature of voices 
theoretically and practically. He should not only be acquainted with 
the mode in which the voice is produced, and the natural action of the 
vocal organs, but with the causes of defects, their operation on the 
voice, and the way to remedy them. He should have studied the vocal 
organization anatomically, and the physical effects consequent on their 
faulty and undue exercise: quinsy, catarrh, and other diseases of the 
throat he may leave to the physician ; but he should be a voice-doctor 
in so far as regards the injuries whose cause and cure depend on a 
proper and improper mode of singing. The physician, however, who 
might devote a little of his time to the study of the effects of local 
diseases on the vocal organs, would strike out a Jine of practice hitherto, 
we believe, almost unknown: he would find, alas! but too many pa- 
tients, and we fear a large proportion of them vocally incurable. 

To improve and mature good qualities, no less than to remedy and 
eradicate defects ; to strengthen weak points, and to supply imperfections, 
also form material parts of the duty of a master of the art of singing. 
One instance may suffice to illustrate the severity of the old Italian 
mode of practising. Marchesi, whom some veteran Opera-goers may 
even yet remember, spent two years, it is said, in improving and 
strengthening two or three notes in his voice. Of course, this and 
similar anecdotes are to be taken cum grana. Practical experience, 
grafted on sound theoretical knowledge, being an indispensable qualifi- 
cation of a singing-master, it follows that he should exemplify, in his 
own mode and style of singing, those principles which he would incul- 
cate in his pupil: thus is that test supplied which the reader has doubt- 
less been seeking for in the all-scientific professor who is required to 
make the all-accomplished singer. A bad singer cannot be a good 
teacher. By a bad singer is meant one who does not produce his tone 
properly ; whose intonation is faulty ; who cannot, in short, do with his 
voice what he pleases. The volume of the voice may be but a thread, 
and but a span in extent; but the slender column of sound will rise 
from the chest round, pure, and free from flaw: its bulkier portion will 
be subdued to the proportions of its slenderer parts, which will have 
been increased in size and strength by careful culture; there will be no 
straining of weak notes or shouting on loud ones—no vain endeavour to 
reach above or below the ascertained limits of its compass. The column 
of sound will have a base and a capital, as well as a solid shaft; and 
though composed of tones originally different in quality, they will, by 
cultivation, have become so blended one with the other, that the line of 
separation will scarcely be distinguishable: it will form one complete, 
smooth, and harmonious whole ; moreover, the ornaments will be such 
as adorn the classic structure of melody, which it assists in raising. 
There will be nothing redundant nor heterogeneous ; all will be chaste, 
and in pure taste. 

The professor whose voice is thus formed, and whose skill is thus 
exercised, is alone perfectly competent to form the voice and taste of 
the singer; and should he rejoice in such a master, implicit faith in his 
skill, reliance on his judgment, and obedience to his directions, are the 
least that the pupil can evince. In — degree he infringes the 
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rules laid down for him, he does injury to himself and injustice to his 
tutor; and sooner or later he will have reason to repent. The best 
masters cannot always make fine singers; much depends upon the pupil 
after all. The ill-success of some of the vocal students of the Royal 
Academy is a favourite theme of congratulation with the numerous pro- 
fessional enemies of that excellent, though much-reviled institution. 
Too much occasion has been afforded for the attacks made upon it: 
but, on the other hand, too little credit has been given for what it has 
really done towards establishing a school of vocal and instrumental 
instruction in this country. Its professors include the highest names in 
the musical profession, and their attention and zeal are exemplary. But 
their individual exertions can avail but little with careless pupils. The 
old saying, “* you may lead a horse to the water, but you cannot make 
him drink,” is a homely but apt illustration of the state of things that 
neutralizes the strenuous efforts of the professors. Students of singing 
are necessarily adults; or at least such as have arrived at years of indis- 
cretion. They cannot be subject to the same control as junior pupils ; 
and their diligence and docility must depend on themselves. The 
Academy has unluckily had some lazy young persons, who, though in 
some instances they may have had fine voices, have taken no pains to 
improve them; and the consequence is, ‘they have done nothing.” 
Theirs is the fault and the loss; but the Academy bears the blame. 
The a sane however, have as yet been few. The Conservatory 
at Naples is the growth of centuries ; the Musical Academy of London 
has not been established fourteen years. Let us hope better things of 
the present set of vocal students: the instrumentalists have not given 
so much cause for dissatisfaction. Of the vocal pupils of the Academy 
Mr. and Mrs. Seguin have been most frequently before the public. 
ky. Seguin has a very fine bass voice of great weight and compass, and 
considerable flexibility. For several years we never heard him without 
regret that so noble a voice should belong to one who seemed either to 
set so little value on its-possession as to bestow no care on its cultiva- 
tion, or to overrate it so much as to think it required none. He has, 
we hope and believe, latterly begun to apply himself to study; indeed, 
his singing already evinces the good effects of steady practice. If he 
aspire to aught beyond the provoking station of mediocrity, however, he 
must persevere still more. He cannot have forgotten the care and 
pains bestowed upon him while he was in the Academy, nor the advice 
given him. It is not too late for him to profit by both; we trust he 
will for his own sake. 

Mrs. Seguin is a favourable specimen of the teaching of the Royal 
Academy. Her singing is more artist-like than perhaps any other 
English female vocalist. Her voice is certainly not of a pleasing quality ; 
though powerful and well-produced, its tone is harsh and unmusical. 
She is, moreover, sadly deficient in the greatest of all requisites of a 
dramatic singer—expression. Her appearance at the Opera last season 
was, nevertheless, highly creditable to her. As an artist she stood her 
ground well, even by the side of Grisi. It is scarcely to be expected, 
however, that she will attain a higher distinction than that of a correct 
and useful performer. 

To return once more to the voice. The true natural character of the 
voice being determined, the power of producing its tones pure, and free 
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from natural or acquired defects—of sustaining the notes firmly—of 
passing from one to another with facility and smoothness—of maintain- 
ing a pure even tone throughout all the varieties of intonation, the 
changes of time, and the degrees of power required ; in short, of express- 
ing the sense of the sounds correctly, and developing the trte character 
of the composition by giving effect to the lights and shades, and con- 
veying to the hearer by the tones of the voice the ideas and the emotions 
embodied by the composer; all this is the laborious duty of the en- 
lightened instructor to teach, and the not less laborious and difficult 
task of the docile, intelligent, and persevering pupil to learn. How all 
this is to be done is not to be told by us, nor perhaps by any one in 
print; eéed voce tuition alone can impart it to the apt and patient 
scholar. 








MY CREAM-COLOUR’D PONIES. 


Go order my ponies; so brilliant a Sunday 
Is certain to summon forth all the é/ite ; 
And cits who work six days, and revel but one day, 
Will trudge to the West End from Bishopsgate-street. 
See ! two lines of carriages almost extending 
The whole way from Grosvenor to Cumberland Gate ; 
The Duchess has bow'd to me! how condescending ! 
I came opportunely—I thought I was late. 


I’m certain my ponies, my cream-colour’d ponies, 
Will cause a sensation wherever I go; 
My page in his little green jacket alone is 
The wonder of all! Oh, I hope he won't grow! 
How young Sir Charles looks, with his hat so well fitted 
To show on the left side the curls of his wig! 
I wonder that yellow post-chaise was admitted ! 
And there's an enormity—three in a gig ! 


Dear me! Lady Emily bow'd to me coolly ; 
Oh, look at that crazy old family coach! 
That cab is a mercantile person’s —’tis truly 
Amazing how those sort of people encroach ! 
Good gracious! the pole of that carriage behind us 
Is going to enter my phaeton’s back! 
Do call to them, Robert ! Oh ! why won’t they mind us? 
I hear it! I feel it! bless me, what a crack! 


Don't glance at the crowd of pedestrians yonder, 
There's vulgar Miss Middleton looking this way. 
Let’s drive down to Kensington Gardens ; I wonder 
We hav’n't met Stanmore this beautiful day. 
They ‘ve upset the Countess’s carriage ! how frightful ! 
Do look at Sir David—he'll drive here till dark ! 
Let's go where the crowd is the thickest ; delightful ! 
My cream-colour'd ponies, the pride of the Park ! ia: tien 
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* Boy. Will you not sleep, Sir ? 
Knight. Fling the window up! 
I'll look upon the stars. Where twinkle now 
The Pleiades ? 


Roy. Here, Master ! 

Anight. Throw me now 
My cloak upon my shoulders, and good mgm | ! 
I have no mind to sleep ! a * 
° ° ° . She bade me look 


Upon this band of stars when other eyes 
Beamed on me brightly, and remember her 
By the Lost Pleiad., 
Boy. Are you well, Sir? 
Knight. Boy : 
Love you the stars ? 
Boy. When they first spring at eve 
Better than near to morning. 
Anight Fickle child ! 
Are they more fair in twilight ? 
Boy. Master, no! 
Brighter as night wears on,—dbut J forget 
Their beauty, looking on them long !” 
“ Sir Fahan,”’ a Poem by N. P. Wills. 


Ir was a September night at the University. On the morrow I was 
to appear upon the stage as the winner of the first honours of my year. 
I was the envy—the admiration—in some degree the wonder of the col- 
legiate town in which the University stands ; for I had commenced my 

career as the idlest and most riotous of freshmen. What it was that 
had suddenly made me enamoured of my chambers and my books— 
that had saddened my manners and softened my voice—that had given 
me a disgust to champagne and my old allies, in favour of cold water 
and the Platonists—that, in short, had metamorphosed, as Bob Wilding 
would have said, a gentleman- like rake and vaw-rien into so dull a thing 
as an exemplary academician—was past the divining of most of my ac- 
quaintances. Oh, once-loved Edith! hast thou any inkling in thy 
downward metempsychosis of the philosophy of this marvel ? 

If you were to set a poet to make a town, with carte-blanche as to 
trees, gardens, and green blinds, he would probably turn out very much 
such a place as Newhaven. (Supposing your education in geography 
to have been neglected, dear reader, this is the second capital of Con- 
necticut, a half-rural, half-metropolitan town, lying between a precipice 
that makes the fag-end of the Green Mountains and a handsome bay in 
Long Island Sound.) The first thought of the inventor of New haven 
was to lay out the streets in parallelograms, and the second was to 
plant them from suburb to water-side with the magnificent elms of the 
country. The result is, that at the end of fifty years, the town is buried 
in leaves. If it were not for the spires of the churches, a bird flying 
over on his autumn voyage to the Floridas would never mention having 
seen it in his travels. It is a glorious tree, the elm—and those of the 
place I speak of are famous even in our land of trees, for their surpris- 
ing size and beauty. With the curve of their stems in the sky, the 
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long weepers of their outer and lower branches drop into the street, 
fanning your face as you pass under with their geranium-like leaves, 
and close overhead, interwoven like the trellice of a vine, they break up 
the light of the sky into golden flecks, and make you, of the common 
highway, a bower of the most approved secludedness and beauty. The 
houses are something between an Italian palace and an English cot- 
tage—built of wood, but, in the dim light of those overshadowing trees, 
as fair to the eye as marble with their triennial coats of paint ; and 
each stands in the midst of its own encircling grass plot, half-buried in 
vines and flowers, and facing outward from a cluster of gardens divided 
by slender palings, and filling up with fruit-trees and summer-houses 
the square on whose limit it stands. Then, like the vari-coloured paral- 
lelograms upon a chess-board, green openings are left throughout the 
town, fringed with triple and interweaving elm-rows, the long and weep- 
ing branches sweeping downward to the grass, and with their enclosing 
shadows keeping moist and cool the road they overhang; and fair forms 
(it is the garden of American beauty—Newhaven) flit about in the 
green light in primitive security and freedom, and you would think the 
place, if you alit upon it in a summer’s evening—what it seems to me 
now in memory, and what I have made in this Rosa-Matilda descrip- 
tion—a scene from Boccaccio, or a vision from long-lost Arcady. 

Newhaven may have eight thousand inhabitants. Its steamers run 
to New York in six hours (or did in my time—I have ceased to be 
astonished on that subject, and should not wonder if they did it now in 
one—a trifle of seventy miles up the Sound), and the ladies go up in 
the morning for a yard of bobbin and return at night, and the gentle- 
men the same, for a stroll in Broadway; and it is to this circumstance 
that, while it preserves its rural exterior, it is a very metropolitan place 
in the character of its society. The Amaryllis of the —_ cottage you 
admire wears the fashions twenty days from Paris, and her shepherd 
has a coat from Nugee, the divine peculiarity of which is not yet sus- 
pected east of Bond-street ; and in the newspaper hanging half out of 
the window there is news, red-hot with the velocity of its arrival, from 
Russia and the Rocky Mountains, from the sources of the Mississippi 
and the brain of Monsieur Hairbault. Distance is an imaginary quan- 
tity, and Time, that used to give every thing the go-by, has come to a 
stand-still in his astonishment. There will be a proposition in Congress 
ere long to do without him altogether—every new thing “ saves time’’ 
so marvellously. 

Bright as seems to me this seat of my Alma Mater, however, and 
gaily as I describe it, it is to me, if I may so express it, a picture of 
memory glazed and put away; if I see it ever again, it will be but to 
walk through its embowered streets by a midnight moon. It is vain 
and heart-breaking to go back, after absence, to any 2 of earth of 
which the interest was the human love whose home and cradle it had 
been. But there is a period in our lives when the heart fuses and com- 
pounds with the things about it, and the close enamel with which it 
overruns and binds in the affections, and which hardens in the lapse of 
years till the immortal germ within is not more durable and unwasting, 
warms never again, nor softens ; and there is nothing on earth so mourn- 
ful and unavailing as to return to the scenes which are unchanged, and 
look to return to ourselves and others as we were when we thus knew 
them. 
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Yet we think (I judge you by my own soul, gentle reader) that it is 
others not we—who are changed! We meet the friend that we loved 
in our Fouth, and it is ever he who is cold and altered! We take the 
hand that we bent over with our passion: ate kisses in boyhood, and our 
raining tears when we last parted, and it is ever hers that returns not 
the pressure, and her eyes, and not ours—oh, not ours /—that look 
back the moistened and once familiar regard with a dry lid and a gaze 
of stone! Oh God! it is ever he,—the friend you have worshipped, — 
for whom you would have died, ligtes gives you the tips of his fingers, 
and greets you with a phrase of fashion, when you would rush into his 
bosom and break your heart with weeping out the imprisoned tender- 
ness of years ! I could carve out the heart from my bosom, and fling 
it with a malison into the sea, when I think how utterly apd worse than 
useless it is in this world of mocking names! Yet “love” and “ friend- 
ship” are words that read well. You could scarce spare them in poetry. 


Il. 


It was, as I have said, a moonlight night of unparalleled splendour. 
The morrow was the college anniversary—the day of the departure of 
the senior class,—and the town, which is, as it were, a part of the 
Univ ersity, was in the usual tumult of the gayest and saddest evening 
of the year. The night was warm, and the houses, of which the draw- 
ing-rooms are all on a level with the gardens in the rear, and through 
which a long hall stretches like a ball-room, were thrown open, doors 
and windows, and the thousand students of the University, and the 
crowds of their friends, and the hosts of strangers drawn to the place at 
this season by the annual festivities, and the families, every one with a 
troop of daughters, (as the leaves on our trees are, compared with those 
of old countries—three to one,—so are our sons and daughters, ) were all 
sitting without lamps in the moon-lit rooms, or strolling together, lovers 
ant friends, in the fragrant gardens, or looking out upon the street, 
returning the greetings of the passers-by, or, with heads uncovered, 
pacing backward and forward beneath the elms before the door,— 
the whole scene one that the angels in heaven might make a holiday to 
see. 

There were a hundred of my fellow seniors,—young men of from 
eighteen to twenty-four,—every one of whom was passing the last even- 
ing of the four most impressible and attaching years of his life, with the 
family in which he had been most intimate, in a town where refinement 
and education had done their utmost upon the society, and which was 
renowned throughout America for the extraordinary beauty of its women, 
They had come from every state in the Union, and the Georgian and 
the Vermontese, the Kentuckian and the Vi irginian were to start alike 
on the morrow-night with a lengthening chain for home, each bearing 
away the hearts he had attached to him (one or more!) and leaving 
his own, till, like the magnetised needle, it should drop away with the 
weakened attraction ; and there was probably but one that mght in the 
departing troop who was not whispering in some throbbing ear the 
— but vain and mocking avowal of fidelity in love! And I 

ad had my attachments too ;—and there was scarce a house in that leafy 
and murmuring paradise of friendship and trees, that would not have 
hailed me with acclamation had I entered the door; and I make this 
record of kindness and hospitality (unforgotten after long years of 
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vicissitude and travel) with the hope that there may-yet live some me- 
mory as constant as mine, and that some eye will read it with a warmth 
in its lid, and some lip—some one at least—murmur, “ J remember him !”’ 
There are trees in that town whose drooping leaves I could press to my 
lips with an affection as passionate as if they were human, though the 
lips and voices that have endeared them to me are as changed as the 
foliage upon the branch, and would recognize my love as coldly. 

There was one, I say, who walked the thronged pavement alone that 
night, or but with such company as Uhland’s* ; yet the heart of that 
solitary senior was far from lonely. The palm of years of ambition 
was in his grasp,—the reward of daily self-denial and midnight watch- 
ing,—the prize of a straining mind and a yearning desire ;—and-there 
was not one of the many who spoke of him that night in those crowded 
rooms, either to rejoice in his success or to wonder at its attainment, 
who had the shadow of an idea what spirit sat uppermost in his bosom. 
Oh! how common is this ignorance of human motives! How distant, 
and slight, and unsuspected are the springs often of the most desperate 
achievement! How little the world knows for what the poet writes, the 
scholartoils, the politician sells his soul, and the soldier perils his life! 
And_ how insignificant and unequal to the result would seem these in- 
visible wires, could they be traced back from the hearts whose inner- 
most resource and faculty they have waked and exhausted! It is a 
startling thing to question even your own soul for its motive. Ay, even 
in trifles. Ten to one you are surprised at the answer. I have asked 
myself, while writing this sentence, whose eye it is most meant to please, 
and, as I live, the face that is conjured up at my bidding is of one of 
whom I have not had a definite thought for years. I would lay my life 
she thinks at this instant I have forgotten her very name. Yet I 
know she will read this page with an interest no other could awaken, 
striving to trace in it the changes that have come over me since we 
parted. I know (and I knew then, though we never exchanged a word 
save in friendship) that she devoted her innermost soul when we strayed 
together by that wild river in the West, (dost thou remember it, dear 
friend? for now I speak to thee !) to the study of a mind and character 
of which she thought better than the world or their possessor; and I 
know—Oh, how well I know !—that, with husband and children around 
her, whom she loves and to whom she is devoted, the memory of me is 
laid away in her heart like a fond but incomplete dream of what once 
seemed possible,—the feeling with which the mother looks on her 
witless boy and loves him.more for what he might have been, than his 
brothers for what they are / 

I scarce know what thread I dropped to take up this improvista 
digression (for, like “ Opportunity and the Hours,” I “ never look 
back+ ;”?)—but let us return to the shadow of the thousand elms of 
Newhaven. 

The Gascon thought his own thunder and lightning superior to that 





* Almost the sweetest thing . 1-7 pag is the German poet's thought when 
rossing the ferry to his wife and child :— 
; . — Take, O boatman! thrice thy fee,— 
Take, I give it willingly: 
For, invisibly to thee, 
Spirits twain have cross’d with me,” 
+ Walter Savage Landor. 
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of other countries, but I must run the hazard of your incredulity as 
well, in preferring an American moon. In Greece and Asia Minor, 
perhaps, (ragione—she was first worshipped there,) Cytheris shines 
as brightly; but the Ephesian of Connecticut sees the flaws upon the 
yearly buckler of the goddess, as does the habitant of no other clime. 
lis eye lies close to the moon. There is no film, and no visible beam 
in the clarified atmosphere. Her light is less an emanation than a 
presence—the difference between the water in a thunder shower and 
the depths of the sea. The moon struggles to you in England—she is 
all about you, like an element of the air, in America. 

The night was breathless, and the fragmented light lay on the pave- 
ment in motionless stars, as clear and definite in their edges as if the 
* patines of bright gold’’ had dropped through the trees, and lay glitter- 
ing beneath my feet. There was a kind of darkness visible in the 
streets, overshadowed as they were by the massy and leaf-burthened 
elms, and as I looked through the houses, standing in obscurity myself, 
the gardens seemed full of daylight—the unobstructed moon poured 
with such a flood of radiance on the flowery alleys within, and their 
gay troops of promenaders. And as I distinguished one and another 
familiar friend, with a form as familiar clinging to his side, and, with 
drooping head and faltering step, listening or replying (1 well knew) to 
the avowals of love and truth, I murmured in thought to my own far 
away, but never-forgotten Edith, a vow as deep—ay, deeper than theirs, 
as my spirit and hers had been sounded by the profounder plummet of 
sorrow and separation. How the very moonlight—how the stars of 
heaven—how the balm in the air, and the languor of summer night in 
my indolent frame, seemed, in those hours of loneliness, ministers at the 
passionate altar-fires of my love! Forsworn and treacherous Edith! 
do I live to write this for thine eye? 

I linger upon these trifles of the past—these hours for which I would 
have borrowed wings when they were here—and, as then they seemed 
but the flowering promise of happiness, they seem now like the fruit, 
enjoyed and departed. Past and fudure bliss there would seem to be 
in the world—knows any one of such a commodity in the present? I 
have not seen it in my travels. 


Ill. 


I was strolling on through one of the most fashionable and romantic 
streets (when did those two words ever before find themselves in a 
sentence together?) when a drawing-room with which I was very 
familiar, lit, unlike most others on that bright night, by a suspended 
lamp, and crowded with company, attracted my attention for a moment. 
Between the house and the street there was a slight shrubbery shut in 
by a white paling, just sufficient to give an air of seclusion to the low 
windows without concealing them from the passer-by, and, with the 
freedom of an old visiter, 1 unconsciously stopped, and looked unob- 
served into the rooms. It was the residence of a magnificent girl, who 
was generally known as the Connecticut beauty—a singular instance in 
America of what is called in England a fine woman. (With us that word 
applies wholly to moral qualities.) She was as large as Juno, and a 
great deal handsomer, if the painters have done that much-snubbed 
goddess justice. She was a “ book of beauty’’ printed with virgin 
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type ; and that, by the way, suggests to me what I have all my life been 
trying to express—that some women seem wrought of new material 
altogether, apropos to others who seem mortal réchauffés—as if every 
limb and feature had been used, and got out of shape in some other 
person’s service. The lady I speak of looked new—and her name was 
Isidora. 

She was standing just under the lamp, with a single rose in her hair, 
listening to a handsome coxcomb of a classmate of mine with evident 
pleasure. She was a great fool, (did I mention that before?) but 
weak, and vacant, and innocent of an idea as she was, Faustina was 
not more naturally majestic, nor Psyche (soit elle en grande) more 
divinely and meaningly graceful. Loveliness and fascination came to 
her as dew and sunshine to the flowers, and she obeyed her instinct as 
they theirs, and was helplessly, and without design, the loveliest thing 
in nature. I do not see, for my part, why all women should not be so. 
They are as useful as flowers ; they perpetuate their species. 

1 was looking at her with irresistible admiration, when a figure 
stepped out from the shadow of a tree, and my chum, monster, and 
ally, Job Smith (of whom I have before spoken in these historical 
papers), laid his hand on my shoulder. 

* Do you know, my dear Job,’’ I said, in a solemn tone of admonition, 
‘* that blind John was imprisoned for looking into people’s windows ?” 

But Job was not in the vein for pleasantry. The light fell on his 
face as | spoke to him, and a more haggard, almost blasted expression 
of countenance, I never saw even in a madhouse. I| well knew he had 
loved the splendid girl that stood unconsciously in our sight, since his 
first year in college ; but that it would ever so master him, or that he 
could link his monstrous defgrmity, even in thought, with that radiant 
vision of beauty, was a thing that I thought as probable as that hirsute 
Pan would tempt from her sphere the moon that kissed Endymion. 

“T have been standing here looking at Isidora, ever since you left 
me,” said he. (We had parted three hours before, at twilight.) 

“ And why not go in, in the name of common sense ?”’ 

“Oh! God, Phil!—with this demon in my heart? Can you see 
my face in this light?” 

‘It was too true! he would have frightened the household gods from 
their pedestals. 

“ But what would you do, my dear Job? Why come here te madden 
yourself with a sight you must have known you would see???” 

“ Phil!” 

“ What, my dear boy ?” 

* Will you do me a kindness ?”’ 

“ Certainly.”’ 

“ Isidora would do anything you wished her to do.” 

“ Um! with a reservation, my dear chum!” 

“ But she would give you the rose that is in ber hair.” 

“ Without a doubt.” 

“ And for me—if you told her it was for me. Would she not?” 

“ Perhaps. But will that content you ?”’ 

“It will soften my despair. I will never look on her face more ; 
but I should like my last sight of her to be associated with kindness.” 
Poor Job! how true it is that “ affection is a fire which kindleth as 
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well in the bramble as in the oak, and catcheth hold where it ‘first 
lighteth, not where it may best burn.” [I do believe in my heart that 
the soul once in thee (now at rest—I trust they have re-set thee) dis- 
guised jewel that thou wert, in heaven) was designed for a presentable 
hody—thy instincts were so invariably mistaken. When didst thou ever 
think a thought, or stir hand or foot, that it did not seem prompted, mon- 
ster though thou wert, by conscious good-looking-ness! What'a dying 
similitude it was that was written on every blank page in thy Lesicon : 
“ Larks that mount in the air, build their nests below in the earths and 
women that cast their eyes upon kings, may place their hearts ‘upon 
vassals.’ Apelles must have been better ‘looking than Alexander, 
when Campaspe said that! 

As a general thing you may ask a friend freely to break any three of 
the commandments in your service, but you should hesitate to require 
of friendship a violation of etiquette. I was in a round jacket and 
boots, and it was a dress evening throughout Newhaven. I looked at 
my dust-covered feet, when Job asked me to enter a soirée upon his 
errand, and passed my thumb and finger around the edge of my white 
jacket—but I loved Job as the Arabian loves his camel, and for the 
same reason, with a difference—the imperishable well-spring he carried 
in his heart through the desert of the world, and which I well knew he 
would give up his life to offer at need, as patiently as the animal whose 
construction (inner and outer) he so remarkably resembled. When I 
hesitated, and looked down at my boots, therefore, it was less to seek 
for an excuse to evade the sacrificing office required of me, than to beat 
about in my unprepared mind for a preface to my request. If she had 
been a woman of sense, I should have had no difficulty ; but it requires 
caution and skill to go out of the beaten track with a fool. 

“Would not the rose do as well,” said I, in desperate embarrass- 
ment, “if she does not know that it is for you, my dear Job?” It 
would have been very easy to have asked for it for my self. 

Job laid his hand upon his side, as if I could not comprehend the 
pang my proposition gave him. 

“ Away, prop, and down, scaffold,” thought I, as I gave my jacket a 
hitch, and entered the door. 

“Mr. Slingsby,” announced the servant. 

“ Mr. Slingsby ?” ’ inquired the mistress of the house, seeing only a 
white jacket in the clair obscure of the hall. 

” Nir” “Slingsby !!!? cried out twenty voices in amazement, as I 
stepped over the threshold into the light. 

It has happened since the days of Thebet Ben Khorat,* that scholars 
have gone mad, and my sanity was evidently the uppermost concern in 
the minds of all present. (I should observe, that in those» days I re- 
lished rather of dandyism.) As I read the suspicion in their minds, 
however, a thought struck me. I went straight up to Miss Higgins, 
and, sotto voce, asked her to take a turn with me in the garden. 

“Tsidora,” I said, “I have long known your supenority of mmd,” 
(when you want any ‘thing of a woman, praise her for that in which she 
is most deficient, says La Bruyere,) “ and I have great occasion Wrely 
on it in the request I am about to make of you.” 





* Vide Willis’s Poems. 
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She opened her eyes, and sailed along the gravel-walk with heightened 
majesty. L had not had oecasion to pay her a compliment before, since 
iy freshman year. 

* What is it, Mr, Slingsby ?” 

“You know Smith—my chum.”’ 

* Certauly.” 

*< Tt have just come from him.”’ 

“ Well!” 

** He is gone mad!” 

“Mad! Mr. Slingsby ?”’ 

* Stark and furious !”’ 

* Gracious goodness !”? 

* And all for you!” 

“ Kor me !!??” 

“Por you!’ I thought her great blue eyes would have become what 
they call in America “ sot,”’ at this astounding communication. 

“Now, Miss Higgins,’ I continued, “ pray listen; my poor friend 
has such extraordinary muscular strength, that seven men cannot hold 
hin.,”” 

** Gracious !”” 

* And he has broken away, and is here at your door.” 

* Good gracious !”’ 

* Don’t be afraid! He is as gentle as a kitten when I am present. 
And now hear my request.—He leaves town to-morrow, as you well 
know, not to return. I shall take him home to Vermont with keepers. 
But he is bent upon one thing, and in that you must humour him.’ 

Miss Higgins began to be alarmed. 

“ Tle has looked through the window and seen you with a rose in 
your hair, and, despairing, even in his madness, of your love, he says, 
that if you would give him that rose with a kind word, and a farewell, 
he should be happy. You will do it, will you not ?” 

“ Dear me! I should be so afraid to speak to him !”’ 

* But will you? and I'll tell you what to say.” 

Miss Iligyins gave a reluctant consent, and I passed ten minutes in 
drilling her upon two sentences, which, with her fine manner and sweet 
voice, really sounded like the most interesting thing in the world. I 
left her in the summer-house at the end of the garden, and returned 
to Job. 

“ You have come without it !”? said the despairing lover, falling back 
against the tree. 

“ Miss Higgins’s compliments, and begs you will go round by the 
gage, and meet her in the summer-house. She prefers to manage her 
own affairs.” 

* Good God! are you mocking me ?”’ 

*T will accompany you, my dear boy! 

There was a mixture of pathos and ledifepeaie in that scene which 
starts a tear and a laugh together, whenever I recall it to my mind. 
The finest heart in the world, the most generous, the most diffident of 
itself, yet the most self-sacrificing and delicate, was at the altar of its 
devotion, offering its all in passionate abandonment for a flower and a 
kind word; and she, a goose in the guise of an angel, repeated a phrase 
of kindness, of which she could not comprehend the meaning or the 
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worth, but which was to be garnered up by that half-broken heart, as 
a treasure that repaid him for years of unrequited affection! She re- 
cited it really very well. I stood at the latticed door, and interrupted 
them the instant there was a pause in the dialogue; and getting Job 
away as fast as possible, I left Miss Higgins with a promise of secrecy, 
and resumed my midnight stroll. 


Apropos—among Job’s papers, which [ looked over with some cu- 
riosity after his death, there was a copy of verses which, spite of some 
little inconsistencies, I think was written on this very occasion. If his 
ghost interrupt me not before I get through, they ran thus :— 


Nay—smile not on me! I have borne 
Indifference and repulse from thee ; 
With my heart sickening I have worn 
A brow, as thine own cold one, free ; 
My lip has been as gay as thine, 
Ever thine own light mirth repeating, 
Though, in this burning brain of mine, 
A throb the while, like death, was beating ; 
My spirit did not shrink or swerve— 
Thy look—I thank thee !—froze the nerve ! 


Il. 


But now again, as when I met 
And loved thee in my happier days, 
A smile upon thy bright lip plays, 
And kindness in thine eye is set— 
And this I cannot bear ! 
It melts the manhood from my pride, 
It brings me closer to thy side— 
Bewilders— chains me there— 
There—where my dearest hope was crush’d and died ! 


Ill. 


Oh, if thou couldst but know the deep 
Of love that hope has nursed for years, 
How in the heart's still chambers sleep 
Its hoarded thoughts, its trembling fears— 
Treasure that love has brooded o'er 
Till life, than this, has nothing more— 
And couldst thou—but ‘tis vain !— 
I will not, cannot tell thee, how 
That hoard consumes its coffer now— 
I may not write of pain 
That sickens in the heart, and maddens in the brain ! 
IV. 
Then smile not on me! pass me by 
Coldly, and with a careless mien— 
’Twill pierce my heart, and fill mine eye, 
But I shall be as 1 have been— 
Quiet in my despair ! 
*Tis better than the throbbing fever 
That else were in my brain for ever, 
And easier to bear ! 
I'll not upbraid the coldest look— 
The bitterest word thou hast, in my sad pride I'll brook ! 
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If Job had rejoiced in a more euphonous name, I should have 
bought a criticism in some review, and started him fairly as a poet. 
But “ Job Smith !"’—* Poems by Job Smith !’’—-It would never do! 
If he wrote like a seraph, and printed the book at his own expense, il- 
lustrated, and illuminated, and half-a-crown to each person that would 
take one away, the critics would damn him allthe same! Really one’s 
father and mother have a great deal to answer for ! 

But Job was a poet who should have lived in the middle ages, no 
less for the convenience of the nom de querre, fashionable in those days, 
than because his poetry, being chiefly the mixed product of feeling 
and courtesy, 18 particularly susceptible to ridicule. The philosophical 
and iron-wire poetry of our day stands an attack like a fortification, 
and comes down upon the besieger with reason and logic as good as 
his own. But the more delicate offspring of tenderness and chivalry, 
intending no violence, and venturing out to sea upon a_rose-leaf, 
is destroyed and sunk beyond diving-bells by half a breath of scorn. 
I would subscribe liberally myself to a private press and a court 
of honour in poetry—critics, if admitted, to be dumb upon a penalty. 
Will no Howard or Wilberforce act upon this hint? Poets now-a-days 
are more slaves and felons than your African, or your culprit at the 
Old Bailey! 

I would go a great way, privately, to firtd a genuine spark of chivalry, 
and Job lit his every-day lamp with it. See what a redolence of old- 
time there is in these verses, which I copied long ago from a lady’s 
album. Yet, you may ridicule them if you like! 


There is a story I haye met, 
Of a high angel, pure and true, 
With eyes that tears had never wet, 
And lips that pity never knew ; 
But ever on his throne he sat, 
With his white pinions proudly furl'd, 
And, looking from his high estate, 
Beheld the errors of a world ; 
Yet, never, as they rose to Heaven, 
Plead even for one to be forgiven. 


God look’d at last upon his pride, 
And bade him fold his shining wing, 
And o'er a land where tempters bide, 
He made the heartless angel king. 


‘Tis lovely reading in the tale, 

The glorious spells they tried on him, 
Ere grew his heavenly birth-star pale, 

Ere grew his frontlet jewel dim— 

Cups of such rare and ravishing wines 
As even a god might drink and bless, 
Gems from unsearch'd and central mines, 

Whose light than heaven's was scarcely less— 
Gold of a sheen like crystal spars, 

And silver whiter than the moon's, 
And music like the songs of stars, 

And perfume like a thousand Junes, 
And breezes, soft as heaven's own air, 
Like fingers playing in his hair! 

He shut his eyes—he closed his ears— 

He bade them, in God's name, begone ! 
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And, thro’ the vet eternal years, 
Had stood, the tried and sinless one; 
But there was yet one untried spell,— 
A woman tempted—and he fell! 


And I—if semblance I may find 

Between such glorious sphere and mine— 
Am not to the high honour blind, 

Of filling this fair page of thine— 
Writing my unheard name among 
Sages and sires and men of song ;-— 

But honour, though the best e’er given, 
And glory, though it were a king's, 

And power, though loving it like Heaven, 
Were, to my seeming, lesser things, 

And less temptation, far, to me, 

Than half a hope of serving thee! 


I am mounted upon my hobby now, dear reader; for Job Smith, 
though as hideous an idol as ever was worshipped on the Indus, was 
sull my idol. IT tormented and snubbed him much during his life, as 
a kind of valve for my annoyance at his first impression upon my 
friends ; but now that he is dead, and I can present him to you without 
forcing his unabated ugliness upon your eye, my heart melts to his 
memory. His verses read more pleasantly to me, even. Here is a little 
touch of his quality :— 


I look upon the fading flowers 
Thou gav'st me, lady, in thy mirth, 
And mourn, that, with the perishing hours 
Such fair things perish from the earth— 
For thus, I know, the moment's feeling 
Its own light web of life unweaves, 
The deepest trace from memory stealing, 
Like perfume from these dying leaves, — 
The thought that gave it, and the flower, 
Alike the creatures of an hour. 
And thus it better were, perhaps, 
For feeling is the nurse of pain, 
And joys that linger in their lapse, 
Must die at last, and so are vain! 
Could I revive these faded flowers, 
Could I call back departed bliss, 
I would not, though this world of ours 
Were ten times brighter than it is! 
They must—and let them—pass away ! 
We are forgotten—even as they! 


I think I must give Edith another reprieve. I have no idea why I 
have digressed this time from the story which (you may see by the 
motto at the beginning of the paper) I have not yet told. I can con- 
ceive easily how people, who have nothing to do, betake themselves to 
autobiography—it is so pleasant rambling about over the past and re- 
gathering only the flowers. Why should pain and mortification be un- 
sepultured ? " The world is no wiser for these written experiences. 
“The best book,” said Coleridge, “ does but little good to the world, 
and much harm to the author.” I shall deliberate between this and 
May, whether to enlighten the world as to Edith’s metempsychosis, or no. 

SLINGSBY. 
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Wuen I first knew Tom Richards at school, he was a thoughtless, 
idle, dirty, naughty boy; he cared for nobody, and it was evident that 
nobody cared for him. He was a snarer of birds, a killer of cats, a tor- 
mentor of dogs; the dread of all little boys, and the scout of all big 
ones. From this let no one imagine that Tom wanted feeling ; snaring 
birds, killing cats, tying kettles to the tails of dogs, and frightening 
little boys out of their wits, were all matters of mere amusement. But 
if you talked to Tom in an angry tone, or-above all if you rapped ‘Tom’s 
knuckles, Tom’s eyes filled with tears, and it was evident that ‘Tom’s 
feelings were hurt. 

Tom’s tears, in fact, lay near his eyes, and on small occasions he would 
blubber like a girl. This was by some supposed to indicate deep feeling, 
and certain it is that the prevalent opinion was that Tom had a very 
good heart. 

Now I must confess that I thought but little about Tom at the time ; 
but had I been asked to give an opinion, I should have said, that if you 
wished to trace his tears to their source, his heart was the very os 
place you should have thought of; bodily pain or wounded vanity, the 
loss of a plaything, or the confiscation of a tart, would make his eyes 
twinkle. But little as I could then pretend to penetrate into the motives 
or actions of men or boys, I should have said that though Tom certainly 
gave no evidence of possessing a bad heart, he had never so far blub- 
‘bered himself into my good graces, as to make me believe that he had a 
particularly good one. Tom Richards and I, in fact, knew but little of 
each other ; we sat on different forms, played at different games, and 
whether he or I first quitted the school was a matter (I should imagine) 
little noted by either, whichever may have been the one left behind, 

He was the son of a very rich mercantile man; I one among many 
descended from a younger brother, a colonel in the army, who had very 
early in life united himself to a charming young lady without a penny. 

I was therefore left to cut and carve my own destiny; and for many 
years after I quitted school, I was far away in a foreign clime diligently 
toiling for independence. I was absent twenty years, and then came 
home, with a face quite as rage as the gold which I had contrived to 
scrape together, and though by no means a nabob, I possessed sufficient 
to insure my future comfort. I confess I think I was wiser to come 
back and settle down contented with my little ve sy wtb than to go 
on toiling, as many do, amassing wealth, and sacrificing health—digging 
out dollars for other people, and graves for themselves. On my return 
to England after so long an absence, I felt a lonely being; and after 
sojourning in London pr apy | long to become very sick of the Oriental 
Club, I resolved to settle in Cheltenham, partly because I thought the 
waters would (like Rowland’s Kalydor) be beneficial to a faded com- 

lexion ; but ear oy because many excellent families, formerly well 
nown to me in India, had made that pretty town their home. With 
them I passed my time pleasantly enough, and could curry and mulla- 
gatawney have made me insensible to the chill breezes of a Gloucester- 
shire atmosphere, I might still have imagined myself a native of Cal- 
cutta or Bombay. At an evening party I one night encountered a fat, 
April,—voL, XLII, NO, CLXXII. 21 
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good-humoured, little man, who was my partner in a rubber of whist: 
little passed between us beyond the usual interchange of civilities com- 
mon among strangers so circumstanced; [ was aware that his name 
was Richards, a common name enough, and after paying him the few 
ehillings which were his due as victor of the green cloth, I wished him 
good evening. 

The next day, soon after the removal of my morning meal, to my 
very great surprise, Mr. Richards was announced, and he immediately 
entered the room in a state of hurry and agitation, for which it was 
impossible for me to account. He came forward rapidly, grasped my 
hand, looked at me with a pair of wet, twinkling eyes, and wiping them 
with a pooket-hundkerchief sank into an arm-chair. 

“ The poor man,” thought I, “ is periodically a lunatic, and now the 
fit is upon him !—how shall I get him out of my house ?” 

I stood upon my own hearth-rug irresolute what step to take; the 
servant had left the room, and if I were to ring the bell, I thought my 
new acquaintance might be irritated ; I looked at him in silence. 

Mr. Richards with his eyes still wet, gave me a sort of April smile, 
and faintly articulated “ Jones!” 

I have not before made the avowal to the reader, but my name ?¢s 
Jones—a name familiar to the ear as Richards, perhaps more so; but 
the more common your name, the more necessary is it that it should be 
treated with becoming respect. There were not three men in the wide 
world who had ever hailed me as plain “ Jones”? before, and here was 
an acquaintance of twelve hours familiarly omitting the “ AZister.” 


The gentlemanly man, whom you pen, 
Will know you for a year, and call you Sir; 
The vulgar being, whom you never seek, 

Will slap your back, and Jones you in a week ! 

Nay, here was actually a fat man of the name of Richards, calling 
me “ Jones’ at our second meeting, and holding out the bare paw of 
familiarity! I drew instinctively back, and ejaculated “ Sir!” 

Mr. Richards started up, put his arm upon my shoulder, and cried 
with a flutter of sensibility, “ You do not remember me ?” 

“ Pardon me,”’ I replied, “ indeed I do not,” 

“ No, and I did not remember you last night; and I dare say 7 am 
somewhat changed since you knew me as a boy,”’ said the very fat man, 
with a sentimental sigh. 

“ Possibly, Sir,’ said I; “ 1 certainly do not recollect you.” 

** My dear Jones,” he replied, grasping both my hands, and affec- 
tionately squeezing them; “ I am Tom Richards, your old schoolfellow ; 
what a meeting after the lapse of so many years!” and while I was 
endeavouring to bring to my recollection a person for whom I had never 
felt interested, and who had never professed nor evinced any interest 
for me, he was indulging in a fit of sensibility, from which he was 
suddenly moved by a knock at the door, 

“A visitor!’ he exclaimed; “ how proyoking that such a meeting 
should be interrupted: I am unfit to meet any one ;—adieu, friend of 
my early days! T trust we shall often meet.” 

Saying this he hurried out of the room, and I was fortunately spared 
the necessity of evincing that I had but a very indistinct recollection 
of Master Tom Richards, and felt no gratification whatever at being 
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made acquainted with the fatness and the sentimentality of the middle- 
aged gentleman into whom he was now transformed, To my new 
visitor | laughingly described the scene, and found that he was well 
acquainted with the actor who had just precipitately quitted the stage. 
* [t is so like Mr. Richards,” said he; “he is all heart: when next you 
meet, receive him kindly, for he feels all that he professes, or fancies 
that he feels it, which amounts to much the same thing; his feelings 
are skin deep; they are aroused by anything or nothing; and never 
last long; but still, poor man, he has the best heart in the world,”’ 

L soon had frequent meetings with my quondum schoolfellow, and 
what I saw of the man very soon recalled vividly to my recollection the 
boy whom I had so entirely forgotten. His father’s wealth had insured 
him independence without the necessity of choosing a profession ; but to 
increase his income he had very recently taken a step which had nearly 
reduced him to beggary. He had advanced a very large sum to an 
individual on usurious and most exorbitant interest; the borrower had 
absconded, and the illegality of the transaction had left the lender with- 
out a chance of redress, His constant topic was the ingratitude of his 
friend; not one word was said about the pecuniary advantage which he 
was himself to haye derived from the transaction ; the tale he told was one 
of disinterested friendship on the one side, and of calculating cruelty on 
the other; of money generously advanced, and the repayment fraudu- 
lently evaded; and then the disappointed usurer would twinkle his wet 
eyes, and people, who knew nothing about the real state of the case, 
pitied the poor Pylades, who had been so ungenerously treated by a 
runaway Orestes, 

He had a wife and several children, of whom he always spoke with 
conjugal and parental fondness; he would, even on the commonest 
occasions, and with the most uninterested acquaintance, talk himself 
into a paroxym of uxorious tenderness, and cry about nothing. To me 
it seemed an anomaly that the same man should thoughtlessly at the 
card table, and elsewhere, lavish tht money which might have rendered 
Mrs. Richards and the little ones comfortable; and often did they 
experience the most distressing privations, and encounter difficulties 
brought upon them solely by his want of thought, At the time of his 
wife’s confinement, she has seen him hurried off to a prison, and after 
her recovery the whole family have for months inhabited a garret, Mrs. 
Richards perforce enacting the part of maid of all work ; and not once 
only did all this happen; once it might really have been the result of 
want of thought; but it occurred again and again, and to me the con- 
duct of Mr, Richards appeared utterly unfeeling and heartless. 

“* Heartless!” said somebody to whom I had ventured to express 
this opinion; “ heartless! oh you wrong him, poor fellow; he is adi 
heart.” 

This appeared to be everybody’s opinion, and I began to be persuaded 
that what everybody said must be true; particularly as Mr. Richards 
sought me out with persevering assiduity, and was perpetually doing 
deeds that certainly carried the appearance of extraordinary good 
nature. 

He was in a state of nervous excitement until he had teased me into 
employing all his own tradespeople ; he appeared to be quite as intimate 


with his baker and his baker’s wife as he was, or as he affected to he, 
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with me; and had his butcher been, like myself, his schoolfellow, he 
could not have evinced a warmer interest in his welfare. Now all this 
anxiety to bring custom to the shops of particular tradespeople was 
called good nature, the emanation of his particularly good heart; | 
must confess that when I met with bad joints, and tough morsels, and 
fared infinitely worse than I had done before | changed butchers, I 
could not but suspect that a desire to render himself of i importance, and 
the tidgetiness of a busybody, were the real sources of his apparently 
benevolent actions. The man who has nothing to do is ever sure to 
make much ado about nothing; and thus it was that Tom Richards 
spent his life in legislating for other people’s establishments, calculating 
the consumption in their kitchens, and maintaining the virtues and 
vices of their domestics. 

For my own part, however, though T could not endure his invariably 
calling me “ Dicky Jones’? in all societies, and in the loudest key, I 
began to think more favourably of him; and having lived so long in a 
distant country where the habits of life are so dissimilar to those of 
England, an assistant overseer of my weekly bills was not so disadvan- 
tageous as it might have been to others; I therefore became Mr. 
Richards’s plaything ; and how he could have passed his time before 
my arrival is more than I can guess. 

‘He one day found me grumbling over a very ill-dressed curry which 
my cook, who ce rtainly, take her for all in all, was not a bad one, had 
sent me up for my tiffin. What odd names do people give to their mid- 
day meal! The English word luncheon is bad enough; the French 
word gotte is infinitely worse; and as for the Indian tiflin, I never 
could endure it. 

““ If you are going to part with your cook,’ said my visitor, “ T can 
recommend you a perfect treasure —such a servant—I would take her 
myself, only mine is a treasure too; but I know that the one who is 
going to leave her place is the best creature in the world.” 

Hearing these words while | was masticating an unpalatable mouth- 
ful, I was instigated to the immediate discharge of my really very toler- 
able cook ; and that very evening a respectable looking young girl was 
installed in her place. Words cannot describe the dinners which 
were set before me; soup, fish, flesh, and fowl were alike detestable ; 
and at the end of a week, I summoned before me the offender. After 
briefly enumerating her delinquencies, | paused for a reply, and to my 
astonishment, the girl answered,— 

* Law, Sir, I never professes to be no cook.’’ 

“No cook!” said I, “in what capacity did you live with your late 
master ?”’ 

“ As nursery maid, if you please, Sir.’ 

“ Nursery maid !” said I, * Were you never a cook before ?”’ 

* No, Sir, never ;’’ she anewened with a curtsey, “ except once that I 
helped in the kitchen when Dorothy scalded her toot.” 

“Then what on earth made you come to me ?”’ 

“ Why, Sir,”’ said the girl, “ Mr. Richards, you knows, is such a kind 
gentleman, and has such a good heart, and hearing I was out of place, 
he came and said I could but try.’ 

“Try!” said I in a fury, “it’s well you didn’t poison me ;” and the 
poor experimentalist was immediately sent about her business. Mr. 
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Richards I am sure thought me a brute, when I very unceremoniously 
upbraided him for the inconvenience which he had caused me. 

““ My heart,” said he, with a moistened eye, “ always impels me to 
do a kind action; those who coldly colada are more fit for this 
world.”? 

“A kind action !”? I exclaimed, “and to whom was your kindness 
shown? To the cook who lost her place principally at your instiga- 
tion ? To the nursery maid who is now just where L found her, out of 
place ? or to me,—to me who have lost a very tolerable cook, and who 
am now without a servant ?”’ 

Mr. Richards pressed my hand, and said he would immediately send 
me a paragon of culinary talent ; but I coldly thanked him, and said, 
that for the present I would dispense with his services, and I am sure 
he left me congratulating himself that, at all events, his heart was in- 
finitely warmer and better than mine. 

Here the exceeding warmth of our intimacy ended ; but he by no 
means learnt wisdom from the failure of his experiment on me. To 
one neighbour he shortly afterwards recommended a footman out of 
place as a person qualified to take care of horses ; and the “ groom of 
the chambers”? being utterly unfit to act as “ Master of the Horse,’ 
the gentleman’s stud suffered materially. 

To a friend who wanted to purchase a four-wheeled carriage, he 
strongly recommended one which another friend, for the best of all 
possible reasons, wished to get rid of, and, at the end of a month, the 
purchaser lay extended in the mud on the king’s highway, the half- 
rotten phaeton having fallen to pieces. 

Though I cannot pretend to possess a heart at all to be compared to 
Tom Richards’s, still I am not of an unforgiving disposition ; and after 
a time we began to renew our former intercourse. ‘There was one cir- 
cumstance, indeed, which induced me to seek his house much oftener 
than I should otherwise have done: a young lady was now domesticated 
with him, a lady of very great beauty, and very fascinating manners. 
The lady’s face was full of expression, and there was at times a sort of 
something (which I believe a poet would have called Lightning) in her 
eyes, which almost startled me: but, at other times a pensive melan- 
choly pervaded her countenance; and, as she condescended to seem 
particularly partial to my society, no one could feel surprised that a 
middle-aged bachelor, like myself, should lose his heart. We daily 
met; and it began to be an understood thing in Cheltenham, that Mr. 
Richards’s friend, Miss Milldew, was shortly to become Mrs. Richard 
Jones. 

Tom Richards was eloquent in his praises of the lady, and I began 
to think myself an uncommonly happy man. 

Fortunately for me, my happiness, such as it was, was prematurely 
nipped in the bud, by the arrival of one of my oldest friends, who hap- 
pened to have met Miss Milldew before, and who knew her ate 

I will briefly state, that the poor young lady had eloped from a board- 
ing-school some years before, and had resided for some months with an 
unprincipled man, who had subsequently deserted without marrying 
her. But I must add in her defence, that she had always been the 
victim of hereditary madness, and was obliged, periodically, to submit 
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to strict confinement, and the severest discipline. Here was a pretty 
piece of business! My breaking off my proposed connexion with this 
unfortunate woman would inevitably bring on a fit of insanity, and very 
probably an aggravated one! yet, what was I to do? An anpardon- 
able concealment had been prac ‘tised towards me; and now that the dis- 
covery was made, our marriage was not to be thought of. I made im- 
mediate preparations for leaving the place, and then sent for Mr. 
Richards, who [ was quite convinced had been aware of every circum- 
stance, while he had permitted me to commit myself with his most un- 
fortunate quest. 

The moment the culprit entered the room and saw my corded trunks, 
the truth flashed upon his mind, and not knowing exactly what to say, 
he burst into a fit of (to him) ever-ready tears, and hid his face (as 
well he might) i in his pocket-handkerchief. 

* Poor girl ;*? sobbed he, “ my feelings would not allow me to betray 
her; and, besides, you might never have found out—and you might 
both have been so happy ; : oh, what a cold-hearted world it is! What 
gossiping person could have told you?” 

“Silence, Sir!’ said 1, in a voice that made him start ; “ The friend 
who told me only did a friend’s duty, —I leave you the task of revealing 
to the lady the ‘disappointment and mortification in which you have 
involved her. 

“Oh,” said Tom Richards, “ you little know me, Tam all heart!” 

“A good heart,” L[ replied, “is a good thing, but pray, bear this in 
mind,—those who act from impulse, may, at the moment, appear to do 
very good-natured things, yet disagreeable results may afterwards prove 
that a little cool deliberation would have been better : however good 
your heart may be, be assured that it requires a good judgment to 


guide it.’ T. H. B. 





SONNET. 
To Sprine. 


Once more, delightful and soul-stirring Spring ! 
Thou com’'st and carriest with thee smiles and joy : 
With nought thy pleasing features to destroy, 

But fraught with all to make a poet sing. 

Oh! who would not thy lovely form caress ? 

And who would mourn to see thee tinge the plains, 
Or shut his ear against the moving strains 

Of mounting lark or heart-sick shepherdess ? 

Thy breath is sweet, oh Spring ! and thy fair brow 
Around | is girt with gladness: and thine eye 
Beams peace about the bosom of that sky 

Which hangs its airy cov'ring o'er me now ; 

And thou art welcome, Spring! but thy return 
Gildeth the grave of one whom I must mourn. 
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; 
DE BERANGER=—-THE POET OF FRANCR, 


Ay, the Poet of France—we give him but the title he has fairly won= 
no man more truly a poet—none more faithfully or more unfortunately the 
Poet of his own countrymen. His name, like some fartiliar ballad, att 
echo of the national voice; his wit everywhere dazzling; his beauty—pute, 
lofty, and full of love —everywhere felt; his power—yet more powerfully 
acknowledged ; and himself—in prison, in exile, and, we will venture to 
predict, too, in the grave —a dweller in the national heart! 

No Poet of the Gay Land—where freedom, like the heathen Jupiter, is 
for ever changing her voice and form, and battled for in some new guise ; 
where men, as years whiten their hairs, are fighting one time for a Consul, 
one time for an Emperor, and another for a King—has ever so well under- 
stood the natures, and entered into the sympathies of the French people ; 
neither do we remember a modern author in any land whose muse has 
been so nobly, so changefully, and yet so cortectly lyrical. The songs of 
Béranger, indeed, are not merely fitted for his nation, but they are, in fact, 
types of the national character itself—now inspirited with the voice of 
liberty—now warmed with the earnestness of love—to-day flashing with 
satire and wit—to-morrow captivating with beauty—here calling for a 
battle—there only for a bottle—at once ds ready for the one as for the other 
—now tipsy as the bacchant—now sober as the friend; but always and 
suddenly changing in its shapes and colours like a ehameleon—or a dolphin 
—or the metamorphoses of that still more poetic fish who, in days of 
Roman license, wrote the “ Art of Love.’ 

It will not certainly be doubted that the most facile way of holding 
converse with a community by means of poetry is through the medium of 
the lyric muse. Nothing catches more than a song—nothing familiarizes 
more than a ballad—and both derive a delightful assistance from the 
spells with which music thralls the senses and charms the heart. But if 
thete be one land where the song and ballad are miore familiar and more 
felt than in another, it is France. Her people, with the Allons, enfans 
dela Patrie ! upon theit lips, can sing away a throne or demolish a prison } 
with a song they rejoice—with a song they mourn—with a rr ey ut 
in liquor or in love ; and that song—honour go to their taste an jadgm nit 
with the fact—is now, and for the last few years has been, usually a cofti- 

osition by the Per paar enthusiastic, talented, but long-suffering 
Be Béranger! And how plentifully has he siipplied them with themes for 
all their moods and meditations ! Who is there iri Frdnce—and we meat 
all France; not the highly-educated alone—that has not laughed, ay, an 
wept too, with this bright poet? He has, we verily believe, a song fot 
every sympathy of the human heart, which cannot be read, still less heard, 
without striking the chord by which that sympathy is roused. Shakspeare 
alone, besides, does this in his own hoble poetry; and Béranger might 
almost be called the Shakspéare of lytic verse, on account of the might 
versatility of his genius, atid his power over the emiotioiis of mankind. 
oa he has become popular not in France alone, but even the 
overs of French literature in this cotintry, vouches less the celebrity 
of the poet, than that he is an ome of interést to all who admire of miov 
in that now wide circle of “ Belles-Lettres” whith daily spreads an 
enlarges with a celerity not unlike that of the ring which s itself frorti 
the bubble that lias bufst upon the lake. In the spirit of 6tir oWn adiniifa - 
tion, and with a view to make our readers in some faint mieasute neque 
with the writings of De Béranger, we shall intersect @ brief sketch of 
careet with a few translations from his balladsAié# who, living if honottr 
now, is sure of living in fame and memory after death ! 

De Béraniger has an aristocracy in his hame which does not belong 
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either to his binth or pedigree. His family was altogether of humble 
origin; his father, a man in very poor circumstances, and whose fortunes, 
after but one prosperous fluctuation, relapsed into a state of absolute dis- 
tress little short cf destitution. But De Béranger was born to be a patriot 
and not a peer, and in one of his lively and keenly-satirical songs, he con- 
trives to laugh at his own humility of birth ; me yet to laugh through a 
moral whose whole force he points in favour of the popular doctrine, that 


he who springs from the people has the noblest ancestry. In 1815 we find 
him writing :— 


** Eh quoi! j'apprends que l'on critique 
Le de qui preeéde mon nom ! 
Etes-vous de noblesse antique ? 
Moi, noble? oh! vraiment, messieurs, nom, 
Non, d’aucune chevalerie 
Je n’ai le brevet sur vélin. 
Je ne sais qu’aimer ma patrie. . .(d2s,) 
Je suis vilain et trés-vilain. . .( bts.) 
Je suis vilain, 
Vilain, vilain. 


“Eh! What! I fear some critic’s tongue 
The Dx before my name may try ! 
Are you from the ancient nobles sprung ? 
Me noble—no, good faith, not I! 
Of Chivalry I’m not the man 
Long vellum pedigree to show, 
To love my country's all 1 can? 
I'm very low! I’m very low! 
Yes, very low! 
Ay, very low !"’ 


And yet it is curious to see in what school he first learnt to love his 
country. He was born in Paris in 1780, in time, as events have proved, 
to grow up—and old too—in the midst of revolutions; but about the 
time of his emerging into young boyhood, there was founded in Péronne, 
in Picardy, a sort of preparatory school based upon the principles of Jean 
Jaques Rousseau, and, by one of the chances by which a child of genius 
has often fallen in the way of an education which his own parents could 
not have given him, he had the fortune to be sent to this school by some 
relative an aunt, we believe—who in this same town or village of Péronne 
followed, in a small way, the calling of an innkeeper. 1t would seem that 
the conduct of the academy in question was somewhat on the plan of a 
mimic, demi-military, demi-civil Canton, having a voice in the legislation 
of the land. The boys were impressed by the philosophy of Rousseau 
with all the dignity of citizenship; and this sort of free system of educa- 
tion was even carried so far, that they were sometimes allowed to address, 
in deputation, upon political subjects, some of the Rulers of the First 
Revolution. Béranger is said to have been always a busy leader upon 
these occasions ; but how different his puerile efforts in such a sphere, to 
the part which he has since taken by means of his powerful poems, not 
only in the great republican change which has taken place in the opinions 
of his countrymen, but in that throne-levelling revolution which bears the 
memorable title of the “ Three Days!” To show how much, even in his 
own opinion, his writings have contributed towards disseminating a spirit 
of liberty and the broad doctrines of independence which now exist in 
France, we might quote the last song in his last volume published in 1833, 
in which he renounces the muse, and bids a beautiful farewell to further 
song-writing. 

Every line cf this farewell ballad is affecting and beautiful—but in its 
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beauty vigorous too—and fraught with something like a glorious conscious- 
ness on the part of De Béranger of his own influence over his hearer’s 
emotions and his country’s heart. How strongly feeling is thus developed 
in the stanza on the throne— 


** For every shot upon its velvet shield 
How much of powder must thy muse have made!" 


In another line, however, where he speaks of his age and griefs, 
“ Deep furrow’d my bald brow,” 


he brings back to our memory the struggling career which he has had to 
follow, - the persecutions and imprisonment to which he has been 
exposed, 

His early life, principally on account of his poverty, was one of hardship 
and labour, although in that temporary accession to his father’s fortunes 
to which we before alluded, he was placed for a time in a position of com- 
— ease. Previous to this period, however, and at the age of fourteen, 
ie was—as if Fortune intended to throw him in the way of literary occu- 
pation—apprenticed to the printer Laisney ; and the quaint reason which 
he gives us for relishing his trade is, that it had once been the calling of 
the great American philosopher, whose principles he has ever since so 
faithfully admired. 

His first outset into life, however, partook little of the political charac- 
ter of his times; and when we refer to the strong and earnest tone of his 
politics, as displayed in his vigorous republican songs, we are almost sur- 
prised to find that a literary, much more than a public, life was the object 
of his ambition; and that had he followed his own taste, his compositions 
would have been less often lyrical than lofty or comic, he having a decided 
predilection for the dramatic muse. True, the literature of the times was 
such as to lead him that way ; but then also their politics had still more 
powerful inducements, and unless his personal disadvantages affected his 
choice, we are at a loss to account for the turn which his early disposition 
had taken. 

His pursuits, however, such as they were, appear to have been totally 
unsuccessful, even up to so lafe a period as the year 1803, when he packed 
up his youthful effusions in a bundle, and sent them—much against the 
workings of his republican spirit—in search of a patron. The person upon 
whom he fixed was Lucien Buonaparte, the brother of Napoleon, then 
First Consul; and the patronage which his application obtained him 
turned the tide of his fortunes into a fair channel. In short, he assigned 
to him his pension as a Member of the Institute; it was giving him an 
income at once. 

De Béranger, still under the impulse of gratitude for this act of generosity 
on the part of Lucien Buonaparte, dedicates to him the last volume of his 
songs, and towards the end of his letter to his patron, says, “ The memory 
of my benefactor will follow me even to the tomb; witness the tears 
which even now I shed, after a lapse of thirty years, when I look back 
upon the day—a thousand times blessed—in which, assured of such pro- 
tection, I fancied I had won from Providence itself a promise of happiness 
and glory.” 

To this grateful feeling is probably in some measure to be attributed 
the high and enduring attachment everywhere visible throughout his 
verses to the name and memory of Napoleon, bossting forth at intervals 
like a flash of lightning in his vigorous political ballads, and gleaming 
with a milder light amid the softer effusions of his muse. An instance of 
the Jatter kind of allusion occurs in his very celebrated, but, if we mistake 
not, never hitherto translated song of “ Le Vieux Cuporal,” where the 
circumstance of his having served “ Le Grand Homme’ is touchingly put 
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forward as a fair palliation to some subsequent crime—an unforgotten 
glory, which the old soldier fancies should have rescued him from death. 
f thi 


s “ Old Corporal ” we add a humble imitation : 


Tue Onp Corporat. (1829.) 


* With shoulder’d arms and charg'd fusil, 
On, gallant comrades, on go you ; 
I've still my pipe and your good-will, 
Come, give me now my last adieu! 
To grow so old | have done ill; 
But you, who fame have yet to reap,— 
I was your father in the drill, — 
Soldiers, pace keep ! 
Nay, do not weep,— 
No, do not weep ! 
March on—pace keep,— 
Pace keep—pace keep—pace keep—pace keep ! 
il, 
“ For a proud officer's affront, 
I wound him— he is cured—they try, 
Condemn me, as it is their wont, 
And the Old Corporal must die. 
By taunt and temper hurried on, 
My sword wou/d from its scabbard leap ;— 
But, then, I've served Napoleon ! 
Comrades, pace keep ! 
Nay, do not weep— 
No, do not weep ! 
March on—pace a 
Pave keep—pace keep—pace keep—pace keep ! 
Il, 


“ Soldiers! an arm or leg you'll sell 
To win across, not often wore: 
Mine, in those wars, I fought for well, 
When we drove all the kings before. 
We drank—I told of battle-plains— 
You paid, and deem’‘d the story cheap ; 
The glory now alone remains ! 
Comrades, pace keep ! 
Nay, do not weep— 
No, do not weep! 
March on—pace keep,— 
Pace keep—pace keep—pace hoen-~-paee keep 
IV. 
“* Robert,—from my own village fair,— 
Return thee, child, and tend thy fold. 
Stay, view those shady gardens there, 
More April flowers our Cantons hold! 
Of in our woods—with dew still wet— 
Unnestling birds, I'd run and leap. 
Good God! my mother me yet! 
Comrades, pace keep 
Nay, do not weep— 
Oh, do not weep! 
Mareh on—pace keep— 


Pace keep—pace keep—pace keep—pace keep ! 
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v. 
“ Who yonder sobs and looks so hard ? 
Ah! ‘tis the drummer's widow poor. 
In Russia —in the rearward guard — 
All day and night her boy I bore, 
Klse father, wife, and child, away 
Had stay'd beneath the snow to sleep ; 
She's going for niy soul to pray. 
Comrades, pace keep ! 
Nay, do not weep— 
No, do not weep! 
March on—pace keep,— 
Pace keep—pace keep—pace keep—pace keep ! 
Vi. 
* Zounds ! but my pipe’s gone out apace ; 
Hah, no!—not yet—come on, all's right, 
We're now within the allotted space ; 
There ! with no bandage hide my sight ! 
My friends I would not tire with pain ; 
Above all, do not draw too low ; 
And may God lead you home again! 
There, comrades, go! 
Nay, do not weep— 
No, do not weep! 
March on— pace keep ! 
Pace keep—pace keep—pace keep—pace keep ! 

Without music, it is almost impossible to appreciate the extreme beauty 
of this lyric, but it is a song to stir the waters in the well of the heart ; 
and when coupled with scenic illustration, the French people can neither 
see, nor sing it, and not weep! 

De RBéranger always put the highest faith in his politieal efforts; he 
held them to be his best and most effective compositions, and although 
some critics, and some of his own best friends too, have thought otherwise, 
we are strongly inelined to agree with the poet himself; We are quite free 
to acknowledge, that, besides political energy, there lie within the depths 
of his genius a profound and eloquent spirit of pure poettythat he has 
the loftiest tone of imagination subdued by ati affecting tenderness and 
touching, speaking beauty—and that his powers are enlivened with the 
most playful gaiety, and sometimes the wildest joy; but there is ever a 
vein of political feeling dwelling in the spirit of liberty, which he almost 
identifies with his own, that deepens the shadow of his song. Like a 
theatre equally devoted to Thalia and Melpomene, it exhibits itself in two 
forms—now laughingly, contemptuously, grimly satirieal—now earnest, 
powerful, energetic, vigorous, and deep. Of both these styles we have be- 
tore us two successful instances, which we shall at once adduce to our 
readers in support of our opinion, that De Béranger—capable and great as 
he is in every style of lyric poetry—is not only more clever, but more in 
the element of his own mind and heart—when he exerts his powers on a 
yolitical event. We give as our first example that spirited poem which 
- first published in the “ Times’ newspaper in this countfy, against the 
reigning Monarch of France, under the title of 


THe Muzziep Lion! 


I. 
“ When late the people's Lion rose, and broke 
A bloody seeptre, at the Louvre’s gate, 
From earth fair Freedom's voice of thunder spoke, 
And Heaven open'd at the cry elate ! 
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Then shorn of hope—amid the din of arms, 
On tottering thrones | saw kings pale with fear! 
Be silent, earth! Kings, still your vain alarms ! 
Poor Lion—now a muzzle fas must wear ! 


II. 
“ King of the Bastile, say—dost thou not see, 
Cringing towards thee now, the crown’'d deceit ? 
Bowing to keep his kin enthroned—to thee, 
Kissing thy mane and crouching at thy feet, 
Thy humble slave! the Judas tongue prepares, 
Ingrate! deceitful honey for thine ear ; 
Thus Giles betrays and Philippe’s flattering snares,— 
Poor Lion—now a muzzle thou must wear! 


IIT. 
“ Behind him come (a curse upon our soil*) 
Of courtiers all his own familiar band ; 
Tuy of try victory seize the glorious spoil, 
And thy green laurel fadeth in their hand. 
Before our tyrants’ swords—(unhappy we)— 
Quick doth our sun of Freedom disappear ; 
Alas for France! the ‘ Doctrinaires’ I see, 
Poor Lion—now a muzzle thou must wear! 


IV. 
* Within their maze of metaphysic lore, 
Reason is lost and principle o erthrown, 
Revived the black decrees, once known before+; 
How is their secret despotism known ? 
And these they hang—brave Lion, lord, and liege, 
On thy heroic mane—H a! dost thou fear ? 


Seekest thou THis? canst brook the state of siege ? 
Poor Lion—now a muzzle thou must wear ! 
Vv. 


“* Like a bright dream then art thou ever gone, 
Oh Liberty—to heart and song so dear ? 
Perier is governor, and France undone— 
The yoke of dwarts a giant people bear! 
Condemn, strike, insult, and assail thee quick, 
Guisquet, Lobau, and Séguien, do and dare ; 
Viennet hurls at thee the ass’s kick ; 
Poor Lion—dost thou not a muzzle wear ? 
vi. 
** Castilian—Tartar— be no more afraid, 
Small care need you for man on France’s soil ; 
He only acts a miser’s cause to aid, 
Of right a royal orphan to despoil ! 
For this ill-doing have you seen us stoop 
To shed in Paris blood and burning tear ; 
Heroic Pole-—-brave Belgian—die and droop ; 
Our Lion—doth he not a muzzle wear? 


Vil. 
“Tin these crimes have no accomplice been— 
You, Frenchmen, have my verses ne'er betray d— 
Fifteen long years my unchain'd muse have seen 
Most triumphing where low injustice laid ! 





— ——- ——_ 





* V avied from the original. ¢ Le Code Noir. 
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Children, to you I leave my lute and strain! 
To die, bow'd down by grief I cannot bear 
Alas! if ere our sun should rise again, 
See that your Lion doth no muzzle wear ! 
Vint. 
“If, as ‘tis said, France owns to sovereign power, 
Near Scotland's lakes there dwells, in boyish prime, 
A child !—Recall him at some future hour ; 
Bring him atong! he onty knows no crime. 
Soon may all France bow to his sceptre’s sway ; 
May he long ere the flight of twenty years, 
On to her frontiers proudly march away, 
Leading a Lion that No muzzLK wears !” 

In this last verse is contained the only exception we can find in all the 
songs of Berenger to the hatred which he has ever exhibited towards 
the family of Charles Dix, only exceeded, as it would now seem, by that 
which has emulated his Bellona-like muse in the above fierce charge upon 
Louis Philippe. Upon perusing such verses as these, and taking them as 
a standard of the splendid serious political songs of Bérenger, it is scarcely 
to be wondered at that he was the victim of state prosecutions. Accord- 
ingly, we find him, on the 10th of December, 1828, condemned to nine 
months imprisonment, (a period synonymous with that which Messrs. 
Grant and Bell suffered in this country,) and a fine of 10,000 franes; and 
this, he says in one of his songs, was 

* Pour fait @outrage aux enfans d Henri Quatre. 

He was also condemned for an attack upon ene morals, and it must be 
confessed that some of his songs partake of a licentious character, although, 
considering what is permitted in France as compared with what would be 
endured in England, we do not find them worse than some of the effusions 
of Anacreon Moore. His song, entitled the ‘* Coronation of Charles the 
Simple,’ was the primary cause of his condemnation; and it is curious 
enough, in these days of civilization, to find a sort of soothsayer in one of 
the principal churches of Paris, foretelling that the punishments inflicted on 
him here were nothing to those which he was destined to endure in hell ! 
De Bérenger had been previously imprisoned on another count, and had 
passed in Saint Pelugie the carnival of the year 1832. 

These confinements, of course, strengthened the natural bias of his mind, 
and assisted his own fierce republicanism in making him a hater of kings. 

De Béranger, in his progress to his present fame, has won and enjoyed 
the friendship of most of the illustrious men whom France has produced 
of late years—Lafitte, La Fayette, Manuel, Arnault, Desangiers, Cha- 
teaubriand, and a hundred others—who look upon him with sentiments of 
the highest esteem. It has been one consequence of these intimacies that 
the poet—in the highest degree capable of a noble and warm friendship— 
has dedicated a very Jarge portion of his Lyrics to these his numerous admir- 
ing companions—so many, indeed, as to have formed in their composition a 
separate style, as it were, for them alone. It is therefore only right that we 
should afford a specimen of his manner of writing such verses, and we turn 
at once to the very beautiful lines which he addressed to M. Arnault, on the 
occasion of that citizen's departure for exile, when he affectionately cheers 
him with a prospect of return by a comparison to the birds that winter 
puts to flight, which will all return in spring. 


Birps. 
Couplets addressed to A. M. Arnault departing for Exile. 


- 
“ Now winter with redoubled frost 
Leaves desolate our roofs and groves, 
The birds on other shores are tost, 
And thither bear their songs and loves ; 
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But in a home more calm and bright 
Not long will they inconstant sing ; 

The birds that winter puts to flight 
Will all return in spring, 


‘“* Condemn’'d to bear an exile’s lot,— 
And more than them such lot we mourn !— 
Round from the palace and the cot, 
Would echo once their songs return; 
Now happy listeners to delight, 
To tranquil valleys let them wing ; 
The birds that winter puts to flight 
Will all return in spring. 


Itt. 


“ Birds destined to this region crowd, 
We envy them their wanderings forth ; 
Already more than one dark cloud 
Rises and frowns in the far north ; 
Happy, who—but for moments!—might 
Now wend away on agile wing ; 
The birds that winter puts to flight 
Will all return in spring. 
IV. 
** Dispersed the mighty storm that broke, 
Remembering then our evil luck, 
They will return to that old oak 
Which oftentimes the storm hath struck, 
To fertile vales of days more bright 
And constant they'll foreboding sing ; 
The birds that winter puts to flight 
Will all return in spring.” 


Béranger's personal character is highly creditable to his heart. He is 
said to be mild, humane, modest, and benevolent. His personal appear- 
ance is diminutive, and in his countenance there is nothing remarkably 
prepossessing or strikingly intellectual—but there is something of his 
quietness of manner indicated in the expression of his face. He had, as 
he tells us in his song, ‘** A mes Amis devenue ministres,” several appoint- 
ments offered him when his friends came into power, which he declined . 
and his opinions, however republican, have all the semblance of being 
purely and disinterestedly patriotic. He has beat his retreat, too, as a 
chansonnier—but, in that capacity, he can never retire from the estimation 
and affection of the people of France! The following beautiful lyric, the 
last that we have room to quote, will prove that if he have neither faith 
nor hope, he has at least charity. 


Tur Poor Woman. 


I. 
“* It snows—it snows—and there, the church before, 
On bended knee a poor old woman prays ; 
‘Tis bread alone she asketh at our door, 
As ’mong her rags the north-east Boreas plays. 
Towards the — of Ndtre-Dame alone, 
Winter and summer, see her groping stir— 


For she, poor thing, alas! is blind as stone; 
Ah! let our charity be dealt to her! 
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“ Know you this poor old creature's former fate ? 

Emaciate in feature —wan in hue— 

The wonder once of little as of great, 
Her songs in ecstacy all Paris threw, 

Then often with the fresh in years and heart, 
Or tears or laughter would her beauty stir; 

Then in the dreams of all her charms took part ; 
Ah! let our charity be dealt to her! 


Ill, 
‘“* How many times has she the theatre left 
Pursued by voices earnest, long, and loud! 
When swifter than her hurrying steeds have swept 
The deafening cheers of an adoring crowd, 
To hand her to the happy car that bore 
Her beauty off—all pleasure to confer, 
How many rivals waited at her door! 
Ah! let our charity be dealt to her! 


IV. 


** When all the arts had woven her crowns to wear, 

In what a pompous dwelling did she move! 
How many crystals, bronzes, columns there 

The gather'd tributes given by love to love! 
How many faithful poets at her feasts 

Would to all toasts “‘ her happiness prefer ! 
All palaces have got their swallows’ nests ! 

Ah ! let our charity be dealt to her ! 


V. 


“ Frightful reverse! one day with fell disease 
Breaks her sweet voice —her sight is set in tears ! 
And soon—alone and poor—upon her knees, 
She begs as I have seen her twenty years ! 
No hand could more benevolence haye spread, 
None with more kindness could more gold confer, 
Than that she hesitates to hold for bread, 
Ah! let our charity be dealt to her! 


vi 


“ Oh grief! oh misery! doubled is the cold, 

Benumb'd are her old limbs, and stiff the while ; 

Her fingers scarcely can the rosary hold, 
Which but a moment past had made her smile. 

If ‘neath such ills her heart—still soft—can raise 
Its food from piety, nor once demur 

To put her faith in th’ heaven to which she prays, 
Ah! let our charity be dealt to her.” 


With this ballad we, for the present, take leave of our readers; nor 
have we left ourselves space for any concluding remarks. We have, how- 
ever, introduced to them an amiable and celebrated man of genius ; and if 
the examples we have given of his great and varied powers find favour in 
their sight, we shall for the present feel satisfied. - 








—_— 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE FIRST OF APRIL. 


** And fools rush in.”’+Popr. 
“ As if they surely knew their sovereign lord was by."’-—Mutton. 


Hai, April! hail—and reign. 
Oh! April T., weleome in frowns or smiles, 
Lord of our isles, 
And ruler o'er all creatures they contain. 
Thou only autocrat,—imperial day, 
Whom little things call'd deys and knights obey ; 
Monarch of all that you yg 
Loyally let your subject bend the knee, 
And offer a fool’s homage up to thee ;— 
Conjuring all his fellow-fools throughout 
That portion of the globe called civilized, 
To leap, and laugh, and shout, 
And dance in idiot-rout,— 
Be-bedlamized ! 
To flock, in folly’s garb, to folly’s court, 
And there to thee, their lawful prince, bow down ; 
Chief of the crack-brain‘d, potentate of sport,— 
The wearer of a crown 


With sunshine burnish’d and with raindrops pearl’d — 


The one sole sovereign worthy of renown, 
Aprit tak First, king of the modern world ! 


April the First—and last !—there is but one— 
Thou hast no brother, thou art like no brother,— 
I dare Moore's Almanac to show another 
Betwixt the winter's snow and summer sun. 
No! Francis Moore, physician, born of mother, 
Will not dispute thy singleness of sway, 
Thou lone, long day! 
With the three-hundred and the sixty-five 
Turns of the earth upon its axis, found 
Essential to complete the annual round, 
What sage will say 
Fresh morns emerge—and that the doctrine’s sound 
And ought to thrive ? 
No man alive. 
Whate'er Decembers or Julys appear, 
Or glorious firsts of June, or firsts of May, 
They are but firsts of April, that’s quite clear ;— 
Yes; thou art the whole year. 
I've seen, I'm sure, no day through life but thee ; 
And thou alone, I rather hope than fear, 
I e’er shall see. 


All Fools Day! Shall Town it? I was born 
On such a morn,— 

An April-fool Fate made me in my cradle, 

Pretending she'd enrich’d my lucky mouth 

With that rare heritage, a silver spoon, 

Which soon 

Turn‘d out, of course, to be a wooden ladle ; 

And bringing empty cups to cure my drowth, 

And leading me, bound north, exactly south ; 
And swearing a balloon 

(That only omnibus) would reach the moon ; 
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And so at least for thirty years I’ve thought— 
As I was taught, 
; Ah, April No. 1— 
| A number I have never taken care of, 
You're perfectly aware of 
All my affairs—you know how I was nursed, 
And how my witless zigzag course has run, 
April the First! 
How long I went, as boys must do, to school, 
And learn’d on system and the surest rule 
To be a fool; 
How I indited “ poems,” wild to seek 
Fame with the Small Unknowns, among the mists 
That veil the bashful tribe, th’ Initialists, 
And lived immortal for at least a week ; 
How too I married, and became M.P. 
For Noodleby— 
Standing within the Speaker's eye so oft 
That I was deem‘d his pupil—yet they cougli‘d ; 
Moreoyer, how I broke 
My solemn pledges five weeks old, but spoke 
Of faith with fundholders, and England's oak : 
And how I drank and dozed my life away, 
And cash‘d the best of bills—to serve a triend —- 
And had the same to pay, 
And fool'd it without end— 
All on the first of April, the fool’s day ! 


Reader, your ear ; 
Nay, blush not for its length—do look at mine ; 
And candidly confess, does my career 

‘ Differ from thine ? 

Tell me, this first of April, have you not 
Found life an April-day from morn to eve— 
A game of never-ending make-believe— 
A wild-goose chase from vacant spot to spot, 

A fool’s fit lot ? 
And are you wiser, reader, than the rest ? 

Look at the best. 
Count up the millions of this wise world, count— 
And of its fools I'll tell you the amount. 
Nay, men are growing worse—rub, rub your eyes— 
They are, because they think they're growing wise. 
White, red, and black—all colours, all degrees, 
From our sage selves to our antipodes— 
Are living—’tis a truth, nor new, nor nice— 

In a Fool’s Paradise. 
And, Lord! what pranks just now are being play’d; 
“ A court of cobblers and a mob of kings ” 

Are no imaginings. 
Look on all sides—Whig, ical, and Tory— 
Each on the other leaning, each afraid— 
And tell me what you think of those queer things 
Term'd “ patriots,” and what you mean by “ glory !" 
Ah, me! ‘tis nothing but an April story— 
A “ glorious victory ” that means defeat— 

A sorry, droll deceit. 
So, on my fellow-fools once more I call ; 
April the First, oh mortals! come and greet— 

King of us all! +t 
April,—vou, XLII. NO. CLXXII, 2x 
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THE NEW EDITION OF TREMAINE. 
WITH A FEW WORDS ON ROUSSBAU. 


We are glad to see public attention recalled to this book by the 
appearance of this new and very elegant edition. The noble and dig- 
unified lines of Dryden shonld have been printed on its title page :— 


Dim as the borrowed beams of moon and stars 
To lonely, weary, wandering travellers, 

Is Reason to the soul :—and as on high 

Those rolling fires discover but the sky, 

Not light as here; so Reason’s glimmering ray 
Was lent, not to assure our doubtful way, 

But guide us upward to a better day. 

And as those nightly tapers disappear, 

When day's bright Lord ascends our hemisphere, 
So pale grows Reason at religion's sight, 

So dies,—and so dissolves,—in supernatural light. 

This is music pealed from a glorious organ! How that last line lingers 
on the ear, before, like the image it presents, it dissolves and fades 
away ! 

Tremaine was written to prove to the doubter the truth and excel- 
lence of religion—to turn the philosophy of theory into the nobler philo- 
sophy of practice—and to convince the languid and indifferent man of 
the necessity af action. “ Whoever expects a novel,” said Mr. Ward (in 
his first edition),- startling somewhat unnecessarily the more lively and 
story-loving of his readers,—“ will be disappointed. Variety and incident 
are equally wanting—the author had almost said interest, but that his own 
feelings forbade. Yet what can be expected from mere domestic occur- 
rences and conversations among three or four individuals attached to one 
another in a remote corner of the kingdom? There is, however, a his- 
tory of mind as well as of heart, together with a manner of relating it, 
which those who like it at all will not quit. Some of the subjects, too, 
are of the very first consequence to the reason and the soul of man ; and 
if it should seem strange that these are mixed up with the history of a 
very sweet passion, and with one or two episodes approaching to down- 
right romance ; if poetry and feeling peep out amid the gravest and, as 
some may think, the coldest discussions ; this only serves to show that 
reason and love are not such incompatible things as they have been sup- 
posed.”? This extract describes, to a certain extent, the mode in which 
what we have stated to be the objects of Tremaine are wrought out in 
the progress of the work. 

Its hero is well sustained. The resources of his sensitive and over- 
refined temper are finely tracked, till they lodge themselves in utter dis- 
gust. Discontent becomes his misery—indifference his misanthropy. 
And the worst of all haters of humanity is the indifferent man. Let us 
have a good lover or a good hater. Indifference alone is what we would 
avoid—the true curse of social intercourse—the destroyer of all sympa- 
thy and virtue. . 

‘Tremaine teaches us how to avoid this, and shows us what first taught 
him. With this portion of the book, however, we do not altogether 
agree. There are “many obviously false points in the character of 
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Georgina; we would not have had her play so didactic a part; we 
would not have had her illustrate, wit!: so lofty and religious a comment, 
Mrs. Peachum’s remark in the Beggar’s Opera— 


“ By keeping men off, you keep them on!" 


Tremaine might have been “ kept on,” and the excellent purpose of his 
history might have been illustrated with equal force, without certain 
little active demonstrations on the part of this otherwise charming 
young lady. The image of her own faith and truth, quiet and self- 
relying, would have wrought the spell more powerfully. The divine 
example there, merely owned in the heart and consecrated to the imagi- 
nation, would have spoken more exquisite logic. There are fine things, 
nevertheless, in their course of wooing :—when they disagree it is a very 
sweet and most musical discord, and she speaks now and then for 
herself very true and delicious words. Women talk and argue best, how- 
ever, when they follow up the idea of what they love immediately before 
them: they should not look back or gaze forward; it is only by help of 
the present they know their own minds exactly. We say this with all 
respect, and, in argument, would at all times advise them to trust to what 
they rreL. ‘That is their best reason, and in that they are sure to play 
the most successful game. Fortunate gamblers in logie they will then 
be too, for when their stake is deepest they will be most sure of winning. 
Look at the lives and loves of what Mr. Hazlitt has called “ the 
prettiest little set of martyrs and confessors on record ’’—the women 
of the plays of Shakspeare. 

One cannot avoid, in at all pursuing the train of thought into which 
the love story of Tremaine seduces us, recalling the memory of the lover 
in the new Eloisa. It is interesting to mark by what various paths 
genius can travel to its purpose. We have described that of Tremaine, 
The story of St. Preux works out its object of good, extracts its soul of 
blessing from things evil, by showing, on the other hand, how the In- 
fidel and the Christian may live in harmony together. Let us not say 
that this can do the bitter world no good, or freely and unrelentingly 
condemn the ill-directed genius of Rousseau. 

It was not altogether ill-directed ;—whatever the faults of that re- 
markable man may have been, whatever his mistakes of evil, we most 
seriously believe that his mere yearning after good has done the world a 
never-to-be-forgotten service. Trace back, with thought, to their sources, 
his pride, his alleged ingratitude, and his madness,—and you feel this 
with singular impressiveness ; deliver yourself up, without thought, to the 
delicious witchery of his sensibility and genius, and even there it cannot 
be forgotten. 

Let us not be thought going out of our way, in a notice of “ The Man 
of Refinement,’”’ to introduce this mention of Rousseau. Wherever any- 
thing is said of the victims of refinement, that name should be remem- 
bered. Rousseau sacrificed himself at its altar. Is the reader sur- 
prised to hear this said of the sensual Rousseau ?—his surprise should 
cease. Rousseau was not sensual in the ordinary acceptation of the 
word. He was not voluptuous, except in so far as he longed for the 
love of all that was good and all that was beautiful. This longing, 
which may at least do some service to the world, was fatal to himself. 
It became so sublimated in his breast, that every woman was a cruel 
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disappointment to him. ‘ From youth to age he went sighing through the 
world, out-doing the jest of Diogenes and his lantern, seeking some 
unattainable creature—a Julia, a Clara, or a Sophia—and meeting with 
none but D’Epinays and D’Houtetots.”’* It is a just and necessary 
restriction of this, however, to add, that Madame D’Houtetot was in- 
deed something, and might have answered the search of the enthusiast, 
but that she had already found a St. Preux in M. Saint Lambert. 
This was insurmountable, and again threw Rousseau back upon his 
misery. For the distinction lived strongly in him between the idol his 
imagination worshipped, and the rewards his passion longed for. He 
could not be satisfied with thinking a woman was an angel—she must 
needs be an angel while he thought her and felt her a woman. In vain 
did Rousseau appeal to Madame D’Houtetot with the more than natural 
eloquence of passion. She could only weep over the hopelessness of a love, 
for which in her own heart, filled with the image of St. Lambert, she 
felt there would never be the slightest return. And thus was love with 
him turned into bitter pain, and his refinement became his curse. His 
fate, however, would scarcely have been improved, by meeting a Georgina 
instead of a D’ Houtetot. 

The story of Rousseau’s general sufferings thoughout his life may be 
traced back, perhaps, to the characteristics of his childhood. “1 was 
timid and yielding,” he said, speaking of himself at that period, ‘ in 
my general conduct, but fiery, proud, unconquerable in my passions.” 
At a more advanced time of life, he illustrated this further.—* I am con- 
stitutionally bold, and of a timid character.’ Compare his life with 
these sayings, and carry the light of their joint example into such in- 
quiries as are prosecuted in the book before us—* Tremaine.” See how 
nature and the world are ever playing their game of cross purposes, and 
how often a character intended by the one to be a hero, may be changed 
by the other into a coward. The inquiry is a useful one. 

With this we are warned to leave the character of the citizen of Ge- 
neva. Nothing has been more discussed at various times than he has 
heen, for we are fond of what seems to be a riddle. We love to unravel 
a knotty point, and to study such subtle differences of feeling as may 
call forth at once both our talents and our patience. Let us quit him, 
however, with a story which admits of no discussion, and which we owe 
to M. de Musset. At the very period of his life, when he was toiling 
the hardest to earn a subsistence, observing the strictest economy down 
to the minutest articles, dividing his daily modicum of small wine into 
equal portions for dinner and supper, and compelled to forego the plea- 
sure of a friend at his table, because it was too scantily supplie “d, this 
very Rousseau was supporting an aged and infirm aunt in Switzerland. 
Year after year passed with varying, but ever pressing fortune, yet her 
remittances never failed. A gentleman, travelling in her neighbourhood 
heard of the circumstance and called upon her. “ What, sir” (these 
were the very words she used), “and have you seen my nephew ? Is it 
indeed true that he has no religion? our clergymen tell me that he is an 
impious man—but how can that be? It is through his kindness that I 
am now alive. Poor old woman as I am, above eighty | years old, with- 
out him I should die, alone and not a soul near me, in a garret, of cold 
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and hunger.’ This was mentioned to Rousseau. “It is a debt,” he 
sumply remarked ; “ she took charge of me when an orphan.” 

We return a nos moutons, from our philosopher to our novel of phi- 
losophy—for as such “ Tremaine”? has been with truth classed: the 
philosophy, we should add, not of theory but observation. It was writ- 
ten to develope no system of fanciful excellence, but it brought the stores 
of a richly-cultivated mind, and of an observant experience, to bear upon 
a story of real life, fictitious only in narrative, and whose purpose was 
ty display in practical colouring, and with an antidote beside them, 
many of those dangerous evils which lie too thickly all around us in the 
every day world. This is done in no dictatorial spirit, but with the 
helps of a light and tender narrative, which, while they enliven and in- 
terest the fancy, never derogate in the least from the deeper points 
brought forward for investigation. The theological learning displayed 
in “ Tremaine ” is remarkably extensive, and yet displayed with a mo- 
dest and unobtrusive effect, which is to the last degree, emphatic and 
availing. Its graver purposes do not seem to interfere with its lighter 
and more fanciful characteristics ; and while, in its newest gloss of favour, 
some took to it with all the relish of an interesting fiction, others had 
been deeply affected with the importance of its truth, and were already 
unpressing its perusal on their friends as the performance of a reli- 
gious duty. This it is, if one may speak in Burke’s phraseology, to 
mitigate philosophers into companions, and compel wisdom to submit to 
the soft collar of social esteem. In our love and liking for the one, we 
can appreciate the benefits, without the restraints, of the other. A bet- 
ter project, with submission be it said, than is in any of my Lord 
Bolingbroke’s moral or philosophical observations. We never ys pcan 
the harsh terms in which Mr. Ward condemns this writer. No man 
has had such over-worthy admirers and such happy admiration as his 
lordship won by the advantages of his position, and other shallow and 
imposing means, We will give a specimen of Mr. Ward’s mode of 
handling him.— “ Of his boasted learning I have already given a hint, 
though I mean not to undervalue it: considering his busy life, and the 
headlong passion, described by Chesterfield, with which he gave himself 
up to the most licentious pleasures, as well as to the toils of an ambition 
that was absolutely insane, his acquirements were astonishing; but they 
were not all that they appeared. I repeat, I believe he had little or no 
Greek, if only because he does not quote that language ;—which he 
would have been too proud to have done if he could. His opinion of 
Herodotus, who according to him was a mere story teller, who even pro- 
fessed no object but to amuse, is at variance with the judgment of all 
real scholars. But his lordship was a great gleaner ; a great and adroit 
retailer of passages which he well knew how to use. His memory (his 
chief gift) made that his own which belonged to other people, His 
quotations are as often the quotations of quotations as original, He 
sometimes confesses the citation of a philosopher, or a tenet, from the 
logic of Port Royal. Cudworth, while he was actually criticising him, 
vave him much, nay most of what he had; and old Montaigne not a 
little. ‘Thus, his discoveries were borrowed from preceding navigators ; 
and their errors as well as knowledge were alike made his own. Imme- 
diate purpose was every thing. What most annoys us is the waste of 
his acquisitions. Affecting the fine gentleman, and to hold pedantry 
in contempt, he is himself the most sovereign of pedants,” This 
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view is remarkably strengthened by a curious passage we met with 
the other day in * Spence’s Ancedotes,”’—a few words by Pope, meant 
to be eulogistic of his friend.—** Does Lord Bolingbroke understand 
Hebrew ?”” he is asked, “ No,’ Pope answers,—‘ but he understands 
that sort of learning, andl w hat is writ about it.’* This amounts pre- 

cisely to what Mr. Ward says ;—and it is very natural that his lordship 
should have made this “ sort of learning” carry hima great way. There 
are two worlds, as Evelyn drily remarks, the learned and the unlearned ; 

and the last the noble lord and scholar might, perhaps, at all times 
exceedingly astonish. He would never fail, we are sure, for the want 
of display: he would never lose a customer for want of exhibiting his 
goods, It is no severe comparson to liken him in this respect to the 
very small capitalist, whose wares are always arranged to the best advan- 
tage, in the show-window of his shop, for passers by to admire. 

And yet, notwithstanding all this, we cannot help clinging with much 
attachment to the name and fame of my Lord Bolingbroke. One of the 
finest geniuses of modern times, the author of “ Devereux,” would have 
fixed them for ever in our imaginations, had they not alre “ady secured an 
everlasting place there. But this in truth they had already secured. 
Pope is never to be thought of without his friend ; and it is certain, as 
Mr. Ward intimates, that in the midst of such turbulence as an ambition 
almost frantic produced in his life, vacare /iteris, (to use his favourite 
expression, ) and to have addressed himself in seclusion to subjects of such 
high import to the mind and heart of man, was alone a considerable 
= Besides, there is a great deal that is uncommonly engaging in 

is lordship's mode of retirement. We like his classical christening of 
Dawley as his “ Farm.’? We think of Cicero. The affectation of the 
rakes and forks, and other rural emblems painted over it, is not, per- 
haps so pleasant,——-but we recover perfect good humour and happy taste 
as our eyes fall on the inscription over the hall,—* Satis beatus ruris 
honoribus.” We will not inquire too curiously whether he is indeed 
sufficiently happy.—Look out beyond now into those fields, and see 
what is going on there! There are two persons present: one is 
writing between two hay-cocks,—that is Alexander Pope. The other 
is running after his cart, and viewing a rainy sky with all a farmer’s 
anxiety,—that is Henry St. John, vulgarly called Lord Bolingbroke. 
Ah! it is impossible not to surrender oneself to the immediate fascina- 
tion of such scenes as these—it would be scarcely wise to seek to be 
dispossessed of the associations which they must lastingly bear. 

May the re-perusal of ‘ Tremaine” conduct the reader into as many 
pleasant places of thought as it has seduced us. We are very sure 
that its appearance at the present time, and in its present new and most 
agreeable shape, may be productive of great good—of good infinitely 
beyond the temporary gratification of one’s interest or humour, in its 
more ordinary resources as a novel. To those who may not have been 
before ~a ee with it, we have, perhaps, said sufficient to pique a 
better feeling than mere curiosity. It is unnecessary to add a single 
word in its behalf to the more numerous class of readers who are already 
familiar with its high order of merit, and do not need to be told of its 
exceeding value, as a book of frequent reference,—a table-book, in fact, 
of observation and thinking. 








* Spence’s Anecdotes by Malone, p. 165. 
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A COCKNEY'S RURAL SPORTS. 





Guns, horses, dogs, the river, and the field, 
These like me not.—Anon, 





I was lately invited by a French gentleman to pass a few weeks with him 
at his chateau in the Auxerrois, at fifty leagues from Paris, As I am 
fond of the country, and Monsieur De V——, moreover, being an excellent 
fellow, I did not long hesitate in accepting his invitation. Ah! when I 
pronounced the fatal ‘ Out,” little did IL suspect that, by the uttering of 
that one word, I had devoted myself to a week of bitter suffering, But 
that the tortures I endured may be fully appreciated, it is necessary 
to state what are my notions of the country, and what my occupations and 
amusements there. 

_The country, then, is a place where, instead of thousands of houses 
rising about us at every turn, only one is to he seen within a consider- 
able space ;—where the sky is presented in a large, broad, boundless ex- 
panse, instead of being retailed out, as it were, in long strips of a yard and 
a half wide—where the trees grow naturally and in abundance—by dozens 
in aclump—and are of a fresh, gay, healthy green, instead of being stuck 
about here and there, sad exiles from their native forests, gasping to re- 
fresh their lanky forms with a puff of air caught from above the chyumney- 
tops, smoke-dried, sun-burnt, and covered with urban dust, sackcloth 
and ashes of the unhappy mourners ;—where, for flags and pebbles, one 
is provided with the soft and beautiful tessellations of nature ;—where the 
air may be respired without danger of suffocation,—and the rivers run 
clear water instead of mud. This is the country. Its pleasures are to sit 
still in a quiet room during the early hours of the morning; then to stroll 
forth and ramble about, always within sight of the house, avoiding long 
walks, and the society of all such walkers as compute their pedestrian ex- 
cursions by miles; then to sit down in some shady place with a book in 
one’s note to read, ruminate, or do neither; then to take a turn into the 
farm-yard, and look at the fowls, or throw crumbs into the duck-pond ; 
then to walk leisurely to the bridge, lean over the penn et, and watch for 
hours together the leaves, twigs and other light objects floated through 
it by the stream, occasionally spitting into the water—the | nen may of 
rural ease and idleness !—and so on the livelong day. These are my 
notions of the country, and of the pleasures it affords; and though my late 
excursion has instructed me, that other pleasures than those I have enu- 
merated exist, to me they present no charms; they are adapted to tastes 
and habits far different from mine. I never loved them; and now, for the 
sufferings they have recently occasioned me, I hate, loathe, and detest 
them, and cling with increased fondness to my own first ideas of rural en- 
ag Would I had but been allowed the undisturbed indulgence of 

em 
The evening for our departure arrived. We took the diligence to 

Auxerre. At intervals, during our nocturnal praguese, I was saluted with 
a friendly tap on the back, accompanied with the exclamation, “AA, ga, 
mon ami, nous nous amuserons, F Kap sana This brought to my mind 
pleasant anticipations of my friend’s clumps, his meadows and his silver 
streams. Daylight opened to us the ) prrmpant of a delightful country. 
Every now and then a hare scampered across the road, or a | a 
winged its way through the air. On such occasions Monsieur De V-—— 
would exclaim, “ Vots-tu ga, mon cher ?” his eyes sparkling with delight, 
This I attributed to his fondness for roasted hares and awavany and 
promised myself a plentiful regale of them; little did I e the tor- 
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ments these reptiles were to occasion me. On our arrival at Auxerre, 
owing to some unusal delays on the road, we found we were too late for 
the regular coach to Vilette, the place of our destination. “C'est un petit 
matheur,” said my companion (a Frenchman is so happily constituted that 
he seldom encounters a grand malheur): “It is but fifteen leagues to 
Vilette, and at nine this evening we'll take the Patuche.” 

Now the Patache, though a very commodious travelling-machine, ts not 
quite as easy in its movements as a well-built English chariot, nor as a 
post-chaise, nor as a taxed-cart, nor, indeed, as a common English road- 
waggon. It is a square box without springs, fastened flat down upon 
poles, and dragged along upon two heavy, ill-constructed wheels. e 
night was dark; our route lay along a bye-road, not paved but covered 
with large stones, thrown loosely and carelessly along it, and our driver 
was half drunk and half asleep. We were jolted to the right and to the 
left, backwards, forwards, bumped up to the roof, and, in heavy rebounds, 
down again upon the hard seat. It was making a toil of a pleasure. For 
some time we laughed, or affected to laugh, but at length our suffer+ 
ings grew too real for a jest. We were bruised frem head to foot, and 
our situation was not rendered more agreeable by the reflection that it 
was without remedy. ‘ C'est egal,” exclaimed my friend, in the intervals 
between his groans, I did not find it so. After five hours’ pulverising, 
at two o’clock in the morning, and having made but little progress on 
our journey, our driver stopped at a miserable village, and resolutely re- 
fused to proceed any farther till daybreak. ‘“ N’importe,” said Monsieur 
De V-—-, * that will allow us an hour and a half’s rest, e¢ ga sera 
charmant.” Charming! What is there so perversely tormenting as the short 
period of wrest thrust upon one in the course of a fatiguing journey? It 
is scarcely sufficient to recover one from the state of feverish agitation 
excited by long-continued motion, and which it is necessary to subdue before 
sleep will operate, and the instant it begins to do so one 1s cruelly dragged 
forth again. However, anything was better than the Patache. 1 was 
lifted out, for 1 was totally deprived of the power of self-exertion. At 
daybreak I was lifted in again; and at eleven o’clock of the third day 
after our departure from Paris, we arrived at Vilette. “ And now,” ex- 
claimed my friend, “ Nous nous amuserons !” 

I passed the whole of that day on a sofa, and at night I slept soundly. 
The next morning, after arranging my wriling materials on a table, I 
selected a book as my intended companion in my rambles, put pencil 
and paper into my pocket, that I might secure such bright ideas as I 
doubted not the country would inspire, and went into the breakfast- 
room. A party of ladies and gentlemen, visitors at Vilette, were already 
assembled. The repast ended, this was Monseur De V——’s address to 
me: * Maintenaut, mon cher, nous nous amuserons. You are an Eng- 
lishman, consequently a fine sportsman. You will find here every thing 
you can desire. Fishing-tackle, dogs, guns, horses—par eremple, you 
shall ride Hector while you stay—no one here can manage him, but you'l/ 
soon bring him to reason. Adlons ! we'll ride to-day. Sacrtsti! Hector 
will fly with you twelve leagues an hour! Only remember, that as we 
shall not be equally well mounted, you must keep him in a little, that 
we may not lose the pleasure of your conversation by the way.” Then 
turning to some others of the party, he said, ‘“ The English are in gene- 
ral better horsemen than we; ¢/ xy a pas de comparatson, Messteurs ; vous 
allez voir.” 

This was an unexpected blow. I wished the earth would open and 
hide me in its deepest recesses. I, who had never in my life caught a 
flounder! I, who had never pulled a trigger to the annoyance of beast 
or bird! I, who had never performed any very extraordinary equestrian 
feat, suddenly called wpon “to witch the world with noble horse- 
manship,” and sustain the sporting credit of England !—J, who am the 
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exact antipode to Colonel Th——n, and stand at opposite points of pre- 
eminence with him; he being the very best sportsman in the world, and I 
the: very worst,—a superiority which, in each case, leaves competition so 
far behind, that I have sometimes been proud of mine. Now it availed me 
nothing. What would I not have given for my great opposite’s dexte- 
rity of hand, his precision of eye, his celerity of foot ! How did I envy 
him his power of riding more miles in a minute than any horse could 
carry him! How did | yearn to be able, like him, to spit with a ramrod 
a dozen partridges flying, or angle with six hooks upon the same line, and 
simultaneously catch a pike of twenty pounds weight with each! These 
were! vain longings, and something was necessary to be done, It seemed 
to'me that the equestrian honour of England was confided to my keeping, 
and depended on my exertions that day ; and with the desperate reflection 
that, at the worst, I should be quits for a broken neck, I went with the rest 
into the court-yard, where the Scand were waiting for us. I must here beg 
permission to digress; for that my readers may fully appreciate the hor- 
rors of my situation, their attention to my equestrian memoirs is indispen- 
sable. J will be as brief as possible. 

Till somewhat of an advanced period of my life, learning to ride had 
always appeared to me a superfluous part of education. Putting one foot 
into: the stirrup, throwing the other across the saddle, and sitting astride 
it, as | had seen many persons do, seemed to me to be the mere work of 
intwition, common matter of course, as easy and as natural to man as 
walking. Having principally inhabited the capital, horse-riding, as a 
thing of necessity, had never once occurred to me. I had never considered 
it'as a recreation; and my journeys, whether of business or pleasure, I 
had always performed in carriages. Thus 1 had attained the age of man- 
hood — confirmed manhood, reader !—without ever having mounted a 
horse; and this, not from any suspicion that 1 was incompetent to the 
task, nor from any unwillingness to the effort, but simply, as I have said, 
from never having experienced the absolute necessity of so doing. 

It. happened that I was chosen one of a numerous party to Weybridge, 
in Surrey ;—alas! though but very few years have elapsed since then, how 
are its numbers diminished! Death has been fearfully industrious among 
us; andthe few whom he has spared are separated from each other, 
some by intervening oceans, others by the wider gulph formed by the 
decay of friendship, the withering of affection.— No matter. On the eve 
of our departure, it was discovered that all the places in the carriages 
would be occupied by ladies: each man, except myself, was provided with 
a horse, and the important question arose—* How is P.* to get there ?” 
It was soon settled, however, by some one saying. “ Oh! illlend hima 
horse ;”” and my accepting his proposition, and thanking him for his civi- 
lity, in just the same tone of nonchalance as if he had offered me a place 
in a post-chaise. No doubts, no misgivings, concerning the successful 
result of the morrow’s undertaking came across me: I had nothing to do 
but get upon a horse, and ride him to Weybridge. That night I slept 
soundly; the next morning I rose in a placid state of mind, ate my break~ | 
fast as usual, and conducted myself with becoming decency and composure 
till the appointed hour of starting. I was the first at the place of ren- 
dezvous. The horse intended for me was led to the door, I walked towards 
it with a steady and firm step, mounted—gallantly, 1 may say—and, to 
the last, exhibited no signs of emotion. The carriage drove off. In con- 
sequence of some little derangements, a full reve of an hour had passed 
betore the whole of the cavalry was assembled; I waited patiently at the 
street-door ; and without pretending to rival Mr. Mackeen or young Saun- 
ders, I may boast that, during the whole of that time, I] kept my seat with 
wonderful tenacity: Isat in a way that might have excited the envy of the 
statue in Don Juan. At length the signal was given for starting. Tadvanced 
with the rest, neither ostentatiously taking the front, nor timidly seeking 
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the rear, but falling in just as chance directed—in short, as any expe- 
rienced rider would have done, who attached no sort of importance to the 
act of sitting across a horse. Our road lay down St. James’s-street (the 
place of meeting), through the Park, and along the King’s-road. Arriving 
opposite the Palace, my companions turned their horses to the right, while 
my horse turned me to the left. This occasioned a general cry of “ This is 
the way—tlhus is the way ;” and already I fancied I perceived among them 
signs of distrust in my equestrian talents. For my own part, I was all 
confidence, and just giving my horse’s head a twiteh to the right, I soon 
remedied my first error, or rather his, and again became one of the party. 
We proceeded, at a slow walking pace, from the Palace-gate to the en- 
trance of the Stable-yard; and though I would not be considered as prone 
to boasting, | will say, that for the whole of that distance, I did not meet 
with the shghtest hinderance or accident. By-the-bye, the police ought to 
interfere to prevent milk-women with their pails crossing a street when 
they see a horse advancing. A person of this class came directly under my 
horse's nose, and but for ,who rode up and caught hold of the strap 
which was fastened about his head,* the careless woman must have been 
knocked down, She was, however, sufficiently punished by the boys in 
the street, for I heard them shout after her, “ Well done, stupid !” “ That's 
right, Johnny Raw!” On reaching the Stable-yard, my horse, instead of 
following the others, as | imagined he would have done of his own accord, 
walked slowly towards the mansion of the Marquis of Stafford; but a tug 
to the lett instantly brought him into the proper direction. I did not re- 
gret this accident, for it served to convince me that I possessed a certain 
degree of power over the animal ; moreover, that | performed the manceuvre 
with some dexterity, for I observed that the centinels looked at each other 
and smiled. Indeed, I may say that the people on both sides of the way 
stopped to gaze at me as | passed along: a compliment they did not bestow 
on any other of the party, In St. James’s-park—may I mention it without 
incurring the charge of vanity ?—a cavalry officer actually stopped his 
horse, and remained for some time looking after me! At Pimlico-gate 
there was a general whispering among my friends, and all, except poor 
R——, (now no more!) galloped off. He and I continued our route for 
some time, very leisurely ; and, for my part, I was as much at my ease as 
if seated in an arm-chair. R——, every now and then, cast a glance at 
me, and seemed anxious to speak, yet hem'd and ha’d, and appeared con- 
fused in a way | could not then account for, At length he said, “ P.* my 
good fellow, we have twenty miles to ride to dinner, and we shall never 
get there at this rate.”’—*“ Well,” said I,“ put spurs to your horse.”— 
“ Aye, but—" (with great hesitation) —“ but you?’ —* ‘Tis all one to 
me, '—"* My dear fellow, I’m—in short 1—I'm d—d sorry to see you on 
horseback. '—To this | replied nothing; but, applying a hearty lash to 
my courser’s flanks, he set off at full speed, adopting that peculiar one- 
two-three pace which, | have since been informed, is denominated a canter. 
Why he chose that in preference to what is called a trot, or a gallop, I 
have never been able satisfactorily to learn; but I was considerably 
obliged to him for the selection ; for though the motion was inconceivably 
rapid, it was, at the same time, pleasant and easy. I take it that flying 
must be very like it. He seemed scarcely to touch the ground. The hot- 
houses that decorate the King’s-road, the “ Gardeners’ grounds,” the 
“ Prospect-places,’ and “ Pleasant-rows,” and “ Paradise-terraces,” were 
no-sooner seen than passed—they appeared and vanished! The rapidit 

of my progress is not to be described: and had I been allowed to proceed, 
1 am persuaded I should have been at Weybridge—at least, somewhere or 
other twenty miles off—within the hour. But soon I heard R shout- 
ing after me: “ Stop, stop, for the love of heaven, or you'll break your 
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neck!” He overtook me, and entreated me to return, assuring me it was 
fearful even to behold me. Convinced, as I was, that I should have gone 
on very well in my own, or rather, my horse’s way, he appeared so se- 
riously uneasy on my account, that I consented to return. ‘ Shall I lead 
ae is, show you the way back to the stable?” I desired only to 

now where it was, and, thanking him for his super-abundant caution, 
took the road towards May-fair ; or, rather, the horse took it, for, literally, 
he walked gently back without any effort of mine to guide him; stand- 
ing still, as if by instinct, when he came to the toll-gate at Hyde-park- 
corner, then turning up one street, down another, now right, now left, 
till he reached his stable. There he stood quietly while I dismounted, 
and when I was fairly off his back, he slowly turned his head, and east a 
look at me. It was a look of quiet, good-natured reproach, for having 
caused him to be dragged from his comfortable warm stable to no pur- 
pose. As he walked towards his stall, he looked towards where the 
grooms were assembled, and, by one glance, acquainted them with the 
whole of my adventures. Their nods and winks assured me that he did 
so. I ordered a chaise (a means of locomotion I strongly recommend to 
all such as are not accustomed to horse exercise) and arrived at Wey- 
bridge, in good time for dinner :—a disinclination to much walking, for 
two or three days afterwards, being the only distinct effect resulting from 
my little expedition. 

My next essay was on Brighton Downs. My late defeat (for in a 
certain degree it was so) had taught me caution. Instead, therefore, of 
taking a full-grown horse, I selected a pony for this experiment, deter- 
mining to choose one an inch higher every day, till I should gradually 
have acquired the power of managing an animal of the hugest dimensions. 
But I fear it is not in my destiny to excel in equestrian exercises: this 
second attempt was even less successful than the first. In order to give 
fair play to the principle IT intended to adopt, I chose a pony so small, 
than when I was across him my feet nearly touched the ground, and it 
was a moot point whether I was riding, or walking with a pony between 
my legs. Scarcely had he tasted the sharp fresh air of the Downs when 
he became frisky: he ran, and I ran; but as he was fhe swifter of the 
two, he soon (not threw me, but) ran from under me, leaving me for a few 
seconds standing a-straddle, as if I had been seated on an invisible horse. 
An attempt to overtake him would have been useless: so 1 gently 
walked back to town, calculating what it was likely I should have to pay 
for the lost pony. But what was my surprise, when, on arriving at his 
owner’s door, I perceived my frisky and unfaithful bearer standing close 
at my elbow! Now, though we sometimes speak of horse-laughs, yet 
horses do not laugh; that is to say, they do not express their sense of the 
ridiculous by that vulgar convulsion peculiar to man: no, they evince it 
by a subtle and delicate variation of countenance; and I shall never be- 
lieve otherwise than that at the moment I caught my pony’s eye, he was 
enjoying a sly, Shandean, internal chuckle at the awkward situation his 
flight had lett me in, and my evident confusion at his unexpected return. 
Since that time, I have never been able to look a horse in the face with- 
out blushing, from an inexplicable persuasion that the history of my mis- 
adventures in their company has got abroad among them, and serves as a 
standing jest to the whole race, . 

The reader may now form some idea of the state of my feelings as | 
approached the court-yard at Vilette. The ladies were specially invited 
to see me “turn and wind” this untameable courser, @ la mode Anglaise. 
In great extremities slight consolations are eagerly caught at. I had 
never yet tried to ride in France! This was not much to be sure; yet it 
was sufficient to inspire me with the assurance that I should come out 
from the ordeal at something less than the cost of a broken neck, The 
very appearance of the animal added to my confidence. It was an im- 
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mense horse, finely proportioned, nearly seven feet tall from the ground 
to the crown of his head, of a dark snuff-colour, with a long, bushy, 
waving tail, and a beautiful head of hair floating loosely in the 
morning breeze.* I had just put one foot in the stirrup, and was 
preparing to swing myself into the saddle, when the intelligent creature 
slowly turned its head and darted at me a look : ere was in 
it more than whole hours of human language; it was eloquence refined 
into an essence which rendered words unnecessary; its single glance 
spoke plainly of Weybridge and of Brighton Downs! It combined all the 
forms of oratory, but persuasion and entreaty were its great characteristics. 
There was besides an appeal from the animal’s consciousness of his own 
strength to my consciousness of my weakness ; and his mute oration con- 
cluded with an exhortation, that I would spare him the pain of dislodging 
me from his encumbered loins; an event which, considering my usual 
and involuntary deference to the will or caprice of my quadrupede com- 
panion, it would be beyond all horse-ean power to avoid. To me, expe- 
rienced in these matters, all this was distinctly uttered. I found it would 
be useless to proceed; so, submitting to the necessity of the case, I made 
a start, bent myself double, complained of a violent spasm, and hastily 
returned to my chamber. “ C'est pour un autre jour,” said Monsieur de 
V——., as he motioned for Hector to be led back to the stable ; and the 
equestrian honour of England survived another day. 

An hour or two after the departure of the cavalry, I found myself sufi- 
ciently recovered to quit my room, and sallied forth to enjoy the country 
after my own fashion. Isat down first under one clump, then another, 
strolled about the meadow, the farm-yard (taking a long turn to avoid the 
stable), loitered by the side of a little winding rivulet, betook myself to its 
rustic bridge, and indulged freely in the pontial luxuries I have before 
alluded to; next I went to the kitehen ground, watched the operations of 
the gardener, and from him learnt the names of various flowers ; also fo 
distinguish roots and plants while growing, such as potatoes, asparagus, 
turnips, carrots, and others; which I was astonished to find so different 
irom what they appear to be when served up at table. Several fruit-trees, 
too, he taught me to tell one from another, almost as readily by their forms 
and leaves, as by the inspection of the fruit they bear,—the latter mode 
being so easy and obvious as to satisfy none but the veriest cockney. 
These are the true uses and pleasures of a visit to the country, at least 
they are all I am, or desire to be, acquainted with; and in the enjoyment 
of them did I pass the hours till dinner time. 

At dinner, many were the expressions of regret at the accident which 
had prevented my showing the party the English mode of taming the 
spirit of a high-blooded horse; and impatiently did they look forward to 
the morrow, when the exhibition might take place. So did not I. In 
what was called the cool of the evening— the thermometer, which for part 
of the day had been standing at 94, beg then about 83— a walk was pro- 
posed, i thanked my stars that it wasnot aride. Afterthis, the evening 
was spent in the real Freneh fashion. Everybody, old and young, set to 
playing at Colin Maillard (blind-man’s-buff) ; then Madame Saint V-— 
went to the piano-forte, and accompanied her daughter, Mademoiselle 
Alphonsine, in some pretty French romances ; then everybody jumped up 
to play at puss-in-the-corner; then a game at ecaréé was proposed, and 
while some were betting and others playing, a duet on the harp and piano- 
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* I take the liberty of suggesting, that the terms Mr. P.* uses to describe the 
horse are not those current in the stable. There it would be said, that the horse 
was bay, brown, or chestnut, of so many hands high, and his beautiful head of hatr 
would be simply termed, the mane. “ Floating loosely in the morning breeze,” is 
a very pretty phrase, but highly inappropriate in matters {of pure jockeyship. 
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forte was performed by Mademoiselle Adéle de G-——— and her sister Vir- 
ginie; then everybody got up and danced (my spasms came on. with 
greater violence than ever); then everybody called for sugar and water ; 
and then everybody retired. {yee 

Ldid not os well, Isuffered an attack of night-mare. In my dreams 
I saw Hector—I was on Brighton Downs—at Weybridge. Nags’-heads 
passed in rapid succession before me—centaurs—grotesque exaggerations 
of the horse form—even wooden hobby-horses, as if in mockery of me, 
joined the terrific procession, As soon as daylight broke I arose, and 
scarcely was I dressed, when Monsieur de V-——— came into my room: I 
expected to see Hector walk in after him; but it happened that Hector 
was not the subject of his errand. He and the other gentlemen were all 
going out a shooting, and were only waiting for me. Forme! Under 
different circumstances, this would have been a dreadful visitation upon 
me; as it was, I considered it as rather a relief, I had never pulled a 
trigger in my life, except occasionally that of a pistol or an old musket, for 
the mere pleasure of firing them off. “ What then!” thought I, “ it is as 
easy to shoot at an object as to fire in the air; you have but to point your 
piece at a certain mark and pull the trigger, and, that done, the deuce is 
in it if the shot can’t take care of themselves.” A flask of improved double- 
proof gunpowder and (spite of my most earnest entreaties to the contrary) 
a double-barrelled Manton, with all his latest patent improvements, were 
delivered over to me, Ordinary powder, or an indifferent gun, would have 
furnished me with somewhat of an excuse in the very possible case of my 
failure; now, no chance was left me of concealing or disguising my want 
of skill; for, notwithstanding my confidence in the facility of the opera- 
tion I was about to perform, I still thought that the dexterity acquired by 
long practice might be of some little advantage. I requested; I en- 
treated; I could not think of appropriating to myself the best gun in the 
collection. It was all in vain: I was the only Englishman of the party ; 
the gun had never yet had a fair trial: I was to show what cou/d be done 
with it, “ and,” added Monsieur de V-—— in a whisper, “ I wish to con- 
vince some of my incredulous friends here, that the stories [ have related 
to them of what I have seen performed by English sportsmen are not 
altogether apocryphal.” Finding my situation to be without remedy, I 
loaded my improved, patent, double-barrelled Manton; and, determined 
to keep certain odds in my favour, took care to put in plenty of shot. “It 
will be hard,” thought I “if among so many one does not tell.” We 
sallied forth, and presently turned up a whole drove of partridges*. I 
hastily presented my piece, and fired in among them at random, pulling 
both triggers at once, I killed nothing, but, to my great surprise and 
satisfaction, lamed three poor devils. This piece of cruelty, however, was 
unintentional, for so far from aiming at such delicate marks as their legs 
or wings, I had no intention of striking, tn particular, any one of their 
bodies. The effect of this, my first sporting effort, seemed to excite some 
astonishment among my brother sportsmen; and well it might, for it 
astonished me. One person asked me, whether in England it was usual 
to fire among the birds, as I had done, scarcely allowing them time to rise? 
and another inquired whether English sportsmen usually fired off both 
barrels at once? To this I carelessly replied, that “ Some did, and some 
did not;” and proceeded to reload my patent, improved, double-barrelled 
Manton. Scarcely had I done this, when a hare was perceived sitting at 
a very short distance: as a matter of politeness it was instantly pointed 
out to me. I levelled my piece and pulled the triggers; it missed fire, 





* Sportsmen do not talk of turning up droves of partridges: they spring co- 
veys. When P. * has occasion to speak of numbers of oxen he may with safety use 


the word droves—P.D. 
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This was, as they all said, a malhewr; for the hare escaped. But even a 
patent, improved Manton will not go off, unless certain preparations are 
made to that end—the truth is, I had forgotten to prime it; add to which, 
another little irregularity, | had thrust my wadding into the barrels before 
I put in the powder. My sight is weak, and of very limited span: this, 
as ] am informed, is a disadvantage in the field. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that my third shot was directed against what I mistook for a 
living creature of some kind or other, but which turned out to be a hat a 
labourer had suspended on the branch of atree. Luckily I did it no in- 
jury, and Monsieur de V , supposing J fired at it merely to create a 
laugh, and fired wide of it to avoid spoiling the poor man’s property, 
laughed most heartily, at the same time applauding me for my considera- 
tion, I willingly le/t him in his error, and was proceeding to reload, when 
a servant came running upto me with a letter. The letter was from Paris, 
and /rés pressée being written on the outside, the man thought it might be 
of sufficient importance to warrant his interruption of my sports. It was 
of no sort of importance whatever, but, keeping that to myself, 1 made 
it my excuse to return to the house in order that I might answer ty that 
day's — So delivering my improved, patent, double-barrelled Manton 
into what I knew to be more competent hands, I left the field amidst expres- 
sions of the deep regret of my companions, at finding my specimens of 
English shooting, like my exhibition of English horsemanship, deferregl 
till to-morrow. Happy was I when I found myself once more tranquilly 
leaning over the railing of my dear little bridge, and consoling was the 
reflection that, as yet, the sporting honourof my country had suffered no 
impeachment at my hands; since, for anything my friends knew to the 
contrary, | might, had I but chosen to do so, have knocked down all the 
game in the arrondissement, 

The next day promised to be to me one of pure and unmixed delight. 
What was my joy when, on waking, I heard the rain pouring down in 
torrents, with every appearance of its being what is called a thorough set- 
in-rainy day. “ Well,” thought I, “TI shall see nothing of the cursed 
horses and guns to-day.” We all met at breakfast, and I, by an unusual 
flow of spirits, revived those of the rest of the party, rather depressed by 
what they unjustly stigmatized as the unlucky fall of rain. It deranged 
all their projects. But their regrets were chiefly on my account: “ How 
disappointing, how vexatious it must be to Monsieur that he can neither 
ride nor shoot to-day!" By repeated assurances that I could for once 
forego those delights, I sueceeded in tranquillizing them. No sooner was 
breakfast ended, than Madame St. V—— challenged me to a game at 
billiards. “ 4h ga, prenez garde, Madame,” said Monsieur de V ' 
“the English are excellent players.” “ My torments,” said I to myself, 
“are to know no end! Confound billiards! I never played a game in 
my life. Well—one is not obliged to be an admirable Crichton: up to 
this time they take me for an able horseman and an expert shot—surely 
that is enough, and I may venture to confess that I know nothing of 
billiards.”"—TI did so: I was praised for my modesty. 1 protested my igno- 
rance: Madame assured me that she was not de /a premiére force, and 
consented to take six points at the onset. I persisted that I knew nothing 
of the game; Madame perceived that my objection to play against her 
arose from my conscious superiority, and said that to make it agreeable to 
me, she would take eight points—nay ten. We proceeded to the billiard- 
room. “ Did I preferthe Russian or the French game?" Not knowing 
one from the other, 1 left it entirely tothe choice of Madame, who chose— 
I really can’t say which. In the course of about ten minutes’ play, 
Madame counted seven, and I—as may be supposed—had not made a hit. 
My complaisance was the theme of general approbation. Presently, 








striking my ball with force, it happened to strike another, and by its re- 
bound, happened to strike a third, and one of the three happened to roll 
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into asack at the corner of the table. Here I was overwhelmed with 
applause, and half-stunned with shouts of “ C’est admirable! Oh! que 
c'est bien joué !” My fair adversary remarked, that hitherto I had been 
complatsant, but that now I was growing méchant. My complaisance, 
however, soon returned, and in a few minutes she won the game, without 
my having again made one ball strike another. Nothing now was heard 
of but my complaisance. Madame Saint }—— was charmed at my poli. 
tesse: I had allowed her to win the game, playing only one coup, just 
to prove what I was capable of doing; but she begged that next time 
I would not treat her so much like a child, but put forth my strength 
against her, as she was anxious to improve. The result of this 
was the proposal of a match for the next day between me and Monsieur 
Z—— (a celebrated player,) but with a particular stipulation, that I 
should give him two points at starting. The day now went very rainily 
and pleasantly on, and I.was tolerably at my ease, except when, every 
now and then, I was appealed to to decide some sporting question, or 
settle some dispute coneerning the breed aad management of horses. 
However, I contrived to get through tolerably well considering, by sayin 
little and shaking my head significantly—a method I have seen adopted 
with suecess in oe graver matters. 

For three or four days after this, it rained charmingly. Those 
showers were to me more than figuratively the “ pitying dews of 
heaven ;” for though each morning I was threatened with the in- 
fliction of some new party of pleasure on me, either @ cheval or 
«d da chasse, the state of the weather prevented the execution of the 
sentence. Night and morning did I consult the barometer—(a Dol- 
lond suspended in the sad/e d manger)—which for two whole days pointed 
steadfastly to “ much rain.” My sleep was tranquil,—my spirits were 
buoyant. On the third day, to my great consternation, the faithless 
index wavered towards “ changeable.” My visits to the instrument now 
hecame more frequent; and had I had “* Argosies at sea,’ I could not 
have watched its variations with a more feverish anxiety. On one of 
these occasions I was roused from my musings by atap on the back. It 
was from the hand of Monsieur de V- “ Ah! mon cher,” said he, 
“ I don’t wonder at your impatience ; but fine weather is returning, and 
then we'll make up for lost tithe—nous nous amuserons bien, allez.” The 
fine weather did, indeed, return! The barometer had now reached “ fair,” 
and was rapidly approaching towards “ set fair.” Something was neces- 
sary to be done, and that speedily. But what? I could not always affect 
a sudden attack of spasms, nor dared I repeat my unintended joke of mis- 
taking a hat for a partridge ; I could not reasonably hope for the arrival of 
a letter from Paris always at the critical moment; and should I continue 
to treat Madame Saint V- like a child, by allowing her to win every 
game at billiards, my comp/atsance would become an offence. 

On the first morning of fair weather, I arose with a heavy heart. All 
night had I tossed about in my bed, unable to imagine a decent excuse 
for withdrawing myself from my sporting friends. To confess my utter 
incompetency Peer the most rational way of putting an end to 
my torments,) I felt to be impossible ; I was ashamed—laugh, reader, it 

ou please,—but I was ashamed to do so. Besides, the character of a 
aunt and expert sportsman had been thrust upon me; and, as matters 
stood, my most solemn protestations, that I was unentitled to any sort of 
claim to it, would have been disbelieved, and, most likely, attributed to an 
overstrained and affected modesty. Yet something must be done, and, 
humiliating as such an avowal would be, should I boldly venture it? In 
the event of its being discredited, should I shoot a favourite dog, or maim 
my friend, or one of my friend’s friends, to prove its veracity ? So despe- 
rate a case would warrant the application of a violent remedy, I left my 
room without having brought my mind to a decision, unless the gloomy 
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resolution of running the hazards of the day is worthy the term. On my 
way to where. the Party was assembled, I passed the garde-de-chasse + he 
as occupied in cleaning my Manton: I beheld it with such feelings as | 
should have entertained had I been condemned to be shot with ite «The 
garde bowed to me with marked respect : Monsieur ?Anglats had been 
mentioned to him as a marvellous fine shot; and he accorded ‘me @ fitting 
share of his estimation, é ow ti 

“ Je voila—alions —vite—partons,”’ was the ery the instant £ Wwas'per- 
ceived by Monsieur de }———. There was no mention of. Hector¢rfhat 
was something ; shooting was to be the amusement of the daywrThe 
patent, improved, double-barrelled Manton was given to me, and T're- 
ceived it Asean unconscious of what I was about. » We hadjust reached 
the Perron, the double flight of steps leading into the court-yard, when a 
thought flashed across my mind, as it were by inspiration. » I :pourtced 
upon it with a sort of desperate avidity, andy as if delay wo d have 
diminished its force, I as hastily gave it utterance, “ J am» notedis- 
posed to shoot to-day; I’ve just a whim to go a fishing.” “ Parblew!”’ 
said Monsieur de \——, “ just as you will, my dear; in the country 
hiberté entiére : Tl give youmy own tackle.” Accordingly he re-entered 
the house, and presently returned with two or three rods, and. different 
kinds of lines, hooks, floats, &c. ‘“ There,” said he, “ you may: now 
angle for what fish you choose, and you'll find abundance of all sorts, 
great and small, in the canal.” My delight at this relief is not to bede- 
scribed. I knew as little about angling as about shooting, but (thought 
I) by fishing, or seeming to fish, I am in no danger of compromising my 
reputation; Ihave seen many an angler, and expert ones too, sit, from 
morning till night, bobbing into a pond, and after all return with an 
empty basket, their skill suffering no stain from their want of suceess. 
I have merely to say, as I have heard them say, “ Curse ‘em, they won't 
bite.” But my delight was of short duration. Conceive my horror and 
consternation, when I heard Monsieur de V call out to the cook, 
* Monsieur Goulard, you need not fricassée the hare to-day, Monsieur 
P.* is going to fish; so you'll dress a pike or two, @ /a matire d’hotel, make 
a matelote of some of his carp, and fry the rest.” Here was dinner for a 
party made to depend upon the rather uncertain result of my first ‘at- 
tempt at angling! The misfortune was of my own seeking, and, there 
was no escape. Monsieur de V-—- recommended me to take Etienne, 
the gardeners son, with me, to help me in unhooking the large :fish, else, 
said he, “ As they are in such quantities, and bite so fast, you'll very 
soon be fatigued.” We separated: he and the rest to shoot hares and 
partridges, I to catch pike and carp. 

Now was I once again left without any of those excuses for failure, 
which, like an different workman, I might have derived from the badness 
of my tools. Hector was the best horse in France; my gun was a patent, 
improved, doubled-barrelled Manton; and my fishing tackle, . plague 
on it! perfect and complete. To add to my distress, the fish abounded ; 
they had the reputation of biting well, and be hanged to. them!, and 
the only thing an angler could complain of was, that they bit so fast as 
to destroy the pleasure of the sport. On my way to the canal I endea- 
voured to reason myself into composure. “ Hime there ean be no great 
difficulty in what 1 am now about to perform: I have but to bait, my 
hook, throw it into the water, and the instant a fish bites at it, pull him 
out.” From a sort of misgiving, however, which my best arguments 
failed to conquer, I thought it prudent to dismiss Etienne, desiring him to 
leave the basket (dnd they had furnished me with one sufficiently capaci- 
ous to contain Falstaff,) telling him I would call him in the event of my 
hookiug any fish beyond my strength to manage. Monsieur de V-——+ had 
not deceived me. Scarcely had I oan my bait into the water ere: it 





was caught at ; I drew in my line, and found my hook void. A-second, and 
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a third, and a twentieth, and a fiftieth experiment succeeded in precisely 
the same manner. I no sooner renewed my bait than it was purloined 
with perfect impunity. Had the cursed fry passed by it without deigning 
to notice it, I might have consoled myself with examples of similar occur- 
rences ; but to catch it, and give me fair notice of their intention to ab- 
second with it by a gentle tug at my line, was provoking beyond bearing ; 
it would have exhausted the patience of Izaak Walton himself. Notwith- 
standing my regard for Monsieur de V-——, I began to tire of feeding his 
fishes ; and suspected that I must be cutting a ridiculous figure in the 
eyes of the finny tribe; in short, that they were making what is vulgarly 
termed a dead set against me. I varied my manner; 1 increased, 1 dimi- 
nished, the quantity of my bait; I tried different sorts; now and then 
I tempted them with the bare hook, but all was to no purpose. After 
four hours of unrewarded efforts (in the course of which time I was once 
on the point of calling Etienne to assist me in pulling in what proved 
to be a tult of weeds), I had the mortification to find dangling at the 
end of my line a wretched miserable little gudgeon, two inches long, 
which had caught itself—I have not the vanity to suppose I caught it— 
upon my hook. Though in itself worse than nothing, I received it as 
a promise of better fortune, and threw the tiny fish into my huge 
basket, whence, to say the truth, it looked an epigram at me. But this 
was the beginning and the ending of my prosperity. At the expiration of 
another four hours I was joined by Monsieur de V On looking into 
the basket, he said that I had done right in sending the others up to the 
house. I assured him that rue risn he detected at the bottom was the 
only one I had caught. He burst into an immoderate fit of laughter, 
saying, he saw through the jest at once; that I was a farceur, and had 
thrown all the large fish back again into the canal as fast as I had drawn 
them out, forthe sake of the caricature of so small a fish in so large 
a basket. I insisted that that one fish was the sole result of my day's 
labour. No, no. The English were expert anglers: the canal was abun- 
dantly stocked, I had exhausted all my bait, and he was certain of the 
trick. Goulard was ordered to cook the hare. The platsanterie of my one 
little gudgeon in the huge basket was frequently oe in the course of 
dinner, and applauded as a most humourous jest. One of the party, how- 
ever, cmveh that though he admired the joke, he thought a matlelote 
de carpe would have been a better; and proposed that, as I had deprived 
them ofa service of fish, I should be punished by the deduction of half 
an hour from my next day’s ride, which time I should occupy in providing 
fish for the dinner. 

Already was I suffering by anticipation the morrow’s torments, when a 
servant entered with a bundle of newspapers and letters just arrived from 
Paris. Among them was a letter for me. I read it, and affecting con- 
siderable surprise and concern, declared that I must leave Vilette early 
the next morning on business which would admit of no delay. Entreaties 
that I would stay but to enjoy one day’s shooting—one day's trial of 
Hector—were unavailing,—I was bees Thess f But it was not without great 
difficulty that I succeeded in resisting Monsieur de V——’s pressing 
offer to lend me Hector, to carry me back to Paris, which mode of con- 
veyance, he assured me, would save me much time, though I should even 
sleep one night on the road, as Hector would fly with me like an eagle. 

next morning I took my departure, after having passed a week in 
unspeakable torments, where I had expected to spend a month in tran- 
quillity and repose: and*by one of those whimsical chains of circum- 
stances, to which many persons, with a certain prejudice in their favour, 
have been indebted for the reputation of possessing great talents, without 
ever having given any distinct manifestation of them, I left behind me the 
reputation of being the most ex horseman, the surest shot, the best 
and politest billiard player, and the most dexterous angler, that had ever 
visited Vilette. | P, 

April.—vou. XLIII, NO. CLXXII, 2. 
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OH, TAKE ME A BOX AT THE OPERA, 


BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. 


I. 
Oh take me a box at the Opera, 
In the tier above the pit; 
I must premise I'd not cofisent 
Three stories high to sit: 
I like the box at the bend of the house— 
You well know the box I mean; 
"Tis not so much to Aeur and see, 
As to be Aeard and seen. 


Yet I’m so fond of an Opera! 
Sweet sounds are my heart’s deli¢ht ! 
But recollect I don't object 
To chatter all the night : 
7 have such a musical soul, no noise 
Can the sweet illusion baulk ; 
I like the songs the more I think, 
The more the people talk! 


And whenever we go to the Opera, 
I really must engage 

To have the seat I most prefer, 
The seat that’s next the stage: 

I know some think the other is best, 
But that's a place divine, 

If you have a graceful turn of the head, 
And a hand and arm—l/ike mine. 


iv. 

When you've taken the box at the Opera, 
Go—do as you like, my dear,— 

At Crockford’s dine, play all night long, 
Tdi never interfere. 

I shall always fill my box, of course, 
With a few distingué men ; 

But if you knock, perhaps we may 
Admit you now and then. 


Vv 


We must have a box at the Opera, 
And one that is large enough : 

For it will help to get dear Jane 
And sweet Maria off. 

And when I seem to be flirting in front, 
Of course you will bear in mind, 

‘Tis only, my dear, that I turn a deaf ear 
To those who are flirting behind. 
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CHARLES LAMB, 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


We have been favoured, by the kindness of Mr. Upcott, with the 
following sketch, written in one of his manuscript collections, by Charles 
Lamb. It will be read with deep interest by all, but with the deepest 
interest by those who had the honour and the happiness of knowing the 
writer. It is so singularly characteristic, that we can scarcely persuade 
ourselves we do not hear it, as we read, spoken from his living lips. 
Slight as it is, it conveys the most exquisite and perfect notion of the 
personal manner and habits of our friend. For the intellectual rest, we 
lift the veil of its neble modesty, and can even here discern them, 
Mark its humour, crammed into a few thinking words; its pathetic 
sensibility in the midst of contrast; its wit, truth, and feeling; and, 
above all, its fanciful retreat at the close under a phantom cloud of 
death. Of the last we shall remark hereafter.— 

“Charles Lamb, born in the Inner Temple, 10th February, 1775, 
educated in Christ’s Hospital; afterwards a clerk in the Accountants’ 
Office, East India House; pensioned off from that service, 1825, after 
thirty-three years’ service ; is now a gentleman at large ;—can remem- 
her few specialties in his life worth noting, except that he once caught 
a swallow flying (teste sud manféi); below the middle stature; cast of 
face slightly Jewish, with no Judaic tinge in his complexional religion ; 
stammers abominably, and is therefore more apt to discharge his occa- 
sional conversation in a quaint aphorism or a poor quibble, than in set 
and edifying speeches; has consequently been libelled as a person al- 
ways aiming at wit, which, as he told a dull fellow that charged him 
with it, is at least as good as aiming at dullness. A small eater but not 
drinker ; confesses a partiality for the production of the juniper berry ; 
was a fierce smoker of tobacco, but may be resembled to a volcano 
burnt out, emitting only now and then a casual puff. Has been guilty 
of obtruding upon the public a tale in prose, called Rosamund Gray ; 
a dramatic sketch, named John Woodvil; a Farewell Ode to Tobacco ; 
with sundry other poems, and light prose matter, collected in two slight 
crown octavos, and pompously christened his works, though in fact they 
were his recreations, and his true works may be found on the shelves of 
Leadenhall-street, filling some hundred folios. He is also the true 
Elia, whose essays are extant in a little volume, published a year or two 
since, and rather better known from that name without a meaning, than 
from any thing he has done, or can hope to do, in his own. He also was 
the first to draw the public attention to the old English Dramatists, m a 
work called “ Specimens of English Dramatic Writers,” who lived about 
the time of Stabeeetts published about fifieen years since. In short, 
all his merits and demerits to set forth, would take to the end of Mr. 
Upcott’s book, and then not be told truly. 

“ He died 18 much lamented.* 

“ Witness his hand, Caarces Lams. 
“ 18th April, 1827.” 


« ® Ty anybody—please to fill up these blanks.” 
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Reader! there is more in those blanks, which C. L. desires you to 
* fill up,” and in that phrase of “ much lamented,” than you may be 
disposed to feel. It seems a merry jest with death; but it was here, as 
in most matters wherein he raised mirth from all around him, the result 
of a train of very pensive and melancholy imagery in his own fancy. As 
he wrote those words, we can conceive him at his old task of counting 
the probabilities of his duration, and clinging to them one by one. He 
wrote them only that he might seem to face the worst, as it were, and mect 
death in the spirit of life. ‘* Much lamented !”—no immodest anticipa- 
tion of grief in others, but the melancholy betrayal of his own! Let us 
listen to him on another occasion, speaking on this subject :—“ In propor- 
tion as the years both lessen and shorten, I set more count upon their 
periods, and would fain lay my ineffectual finger upon the spoke of the 
great wheel. I am not content to pass away ‘ like a weaver’s shuttle.’ 
‘Those metaphors solace me not, nor sweeten the unpalatable draught of 
mortality. I care not to be carried with the tide that smoothly bears 
human life to eternity; and reluct at the inevitable course of destiny. 
I am in love with this green earth; the face of town and country; the 
unspeakable rural solitudes, and the sweet sec urity of streets. I would 
set up my tabernacle here. I am content to stand still at the age to 
which [ am arrived; I, and my friends. To be no younger, no richer, 
no handsomer. I do not want to be weaned by age ; or drop, like mellow: 
fruit, as they say, into the grave! *** I have heard some profess an indif- 
ference to life. Such hail the end of their existence as a port of refuge ; 
and speak of the grave as of some soft arms, in which they may slumber 
asona pillow. Some have wooed death—but out upon thee, I say, thou 
foul ugly phantom! I detest, abhor, execrate, and (with Father John) 
give thee to six-score thousand devils, as in no instance to be excused or 
tolerated, but shunned, as a universal viper ;—to be branded, proscribed, 
and spoken evil of! In no way can I be brought to digest thee, thou 
thin, melancholy Privation, or more frightful and confounding Positive.” 

We linger with the reader over this personal talk of our friend. 
It brings us face to face with him once more. It almost assures us, in 
its living strength of feeling, that its writer is, perhaps, not as we ima- 
gine him—dead ; that his immortal part spoke truly, and now vindicates 
its word, living in enjoyment and to enjoy; that he himself, it may be, 
is as strong again, as wise again, and a great deal taller. But no— 
this we would rather not have. We wish to see him again just as he 
used to be—in his very habit as he lived—and to enjoy his friendship 
elsewhere with the same smiling indications which conyeyed it to us here 
—the recognizable face—the “ sweet assurance of a look.” 

In the interesting sketch we have been allowed to quote, the reader 
finds we trust, in so far as it is possible, a corroboration of the feeble 
tribute we have already endeavoured to pay to the personal and intellec . 
tual character of Charles Lamb. The infirmities we then touched on 
are here confessed in a manly and most touching spirit. For he never 
cared to keep what human follies he might have, buried selfishly with 
himself—he never palliated, or shuffled, or equivocated with them —he 
never entrenched them strongly, as he might have done, in concealment— 
nor cared to ** present no mark to the foeman.” A scanty mark after 
all do they present, and very slight occasion for any puling apology, 
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or ill-placed defending! All that need be said with reference to them 
we have said already. 
_ The allusion to tobacco and his fond mention of the ‘ Farewell Ode,”’ 
intimate how much at one time he was a slave of the great PLanT. We 
are able to complete the autobiographical confession on this point, by a 
very remarkable extract from one of his uncollected writings: We never 
read anything more striking or powerful. Alluding to the decline of his 
taste im one particular, he describes the sudden affection with which it 
started up towards another :—“ The devil could not have devised a more 
subtle trap to re-take a backsliding penitent. The transition from gulp- 
ing down draughts of liquid fire, to puffing out innocuous blasts of dry 
smoke, was so like cheating him. But he is too hard for us when we 
hope to commute. He beats us at a barter; and when we think to set 
off a new failing against an old infirmity, ‘tis odds but he puts the trick 
upon us of two for one. That comparatively white devil of tobacco 
brought with him in the end seven worse than himself.” Again, in a 
strain if possible more impressive, Charles Lamb speaks—* I should 
repel my readers, from a mere incapacity of believing me, were I to tell 
them what tobacco has been to me, the drudging service which I have 
paid, the slavery which I have bowed to it. How, when I have resolved 
to quit it, a feeling as of ingratitude has started up; how it has put on 
personal claims, and made the demands of a friend on me. How the 
reading of it casually in a book, as, where Adams takes his whiff in the 
chimney-corner of some inn, in “ Joseph Andrews,”’ or Piscator, in the 
“ Complete Angler,” breaks his fasts upon a morning pipe in that deli- 
cate room Piscatoribus Sacrum, has in a moment broken down the re- 
sistance of weeks. How a pipe was ever in my midnight path before 
me, till the vision forced me to realise it;—how then its ascending 
vapours curled, its fragrance lulled, and the thousand delicious minister- 
ings conversant about it, employing every faculty, extracted the sense of 
pain. How from illuminating it came to darken, from a quick solace it 
turned toa negative relief, thence to a restlessness and dissatisfaction, 
thence to a positive misery. How, even now, when the whole secret 
stands confessed in all its dreadful truth before me, I feel myself linked 
to it beyond the power of revocation. Bone of my bone” — 

This picture exceeds every thing we have read or seen, every thing 
that could be described or painted. It is indeed a voice crying out of the 
black depths to those who have set foot in the perilous flood. 


We have been betrayed into setting before the reader a few auto- 


biographical hints from the personal history of Charles Lamb,—we hope 
and believe nut unprofitably. 


We have a remark to make in conclusion. It will be seen that in the 
sketch with which we commenced, there is a confession of the true 
authorship of “ Elia.” We trust that this will not induce the proprietor 
of a celebrated “ Annual” to withdraw his next year’s volume from the 
hands of a very fair and most accomplished writer, although it was only 
intrusted to them in the hope of thereby securing the invaluable services 
of a noble viscount, whose essays, “ written while Mr. Lamb’? attracted 
such general approbation. 
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CANNING. 
BY THE AUTHOR oF “ CORN-LAW RHYMES.’’ 


He rose—a veteran, proud of honest scars ; 

He stood—a bard, with lightning in his look ; 

He spoke—Apollo had the voice of Mars: 

His frown all hope from phalanx'd faction took, 
While flash’d his satire, like a falchion bared, 

On all who meanly thought, or basely dared. 

He spoke and died. And therefore must the sky 
Return to sunless, moonless, starless night ? 

And therefore must the hopes of Commerce fly 

To climes unsatrapp’d?) Oh, departing light, 
Linger awhile! thy loveliness is might, 

And youth, and giory. Earth, from east to west, 
Upliit thy multitudinous hands in pray'r! 

Laugh, stormy Russ! to thee the worst is best. 
Shout, foes of man! the scourge and rack prepare ! 
But Erin, there is hope in thy despair. 

And Freedom! faint not thou, though Canning divs, 
Weak is the state, and tottering to its fall, 

That on one mind for strength and life relies ; 
That state shall be an omen unto all 

Who stand not self-supported, and appal 

Ev'n tyrants, blindly digging their own graves, 

But Freedom’s hope, when other hope is none, 

; Calm, or perturb’d, remains ; like winds and waves, 
Alike surviving battles lost or won ; 

More deathless than the dust of Marathon. 














TRANSPLANTED FLOWERS. 


BY THE SAME. 





Ye living gems of cold and fragrant fire ! 
Die ye for ever, when ye die, ye flowers ? 
Take ye, when in your beauty ye expire, 
. An everlasting farewell of your bowers ? 
Have I not seen thee, wild rose, in my dreams, 
Like a pure spirit—beauteous as the skies 
When the deep blue is brightest, and the streams 
Dance down the hills, reflecting the rich dyes 
Of morning clouds, and cistus woodbine—twined— 
Didst thou not wake me from a dream of death ? 
Yea, and thy voice was sweeter than the wind 
When it inhales the love-sick violet’s breath, 
Bending it down with kisses, where the bee 
Hums over golden gorse and sunny broom. 
Soul of the rose! what said’st thou then to me? 
“We meet,” thou said’st, “ though sever’d by the tomb: 
Lo, brother, this is Heav'n! and thus the just shall bloom !” 
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MONTHLY COMMENTARY. 





Continental Chances and Changes—The Dissenters —Correction and Corruption— 
Imprisonment for Debt—Brutalizing Effects of War—Frequeney of Oaths— 
Lawyers and their Clients—Civic Sagacitv--The Profession of Literature— 
Notice to Phrenologists. : 





Continentat Caances Ann Cuances.—Austria has lost its Em- 
peror: the sovereign death, and not the sovereign people, however, re- 
moved him from his throne. Prince Metternich continues to be the 
real ruler of the empire, having made peace with the new monarch, to 
the great comfort of all persons who hold offices in his realm. Ferdi- 
nand has declared there shall be “no changes,” and that he will govern 
as did his father before him; that is to say, with as much freedom 
on the one side and as little on the other as shall consist with the 
safety and welfare of both. In Portugal, “ the happiest couple upon 
earth’ think more about love than politics, and give little heed to Don 
Miguel and the apostolics. The Queen Regent of Spain, although 
busied also with love—par amours—has weightier concerns upon her 
hands. M. Mina, the liberal, is playing the cards so as By wi the 
honours even if he wins the trick—a matter by no means certain until 
the game is finished. Russia is acting the part of the cats that never 
pounces on her prey until she has a sure spring at a fitting distance, 
Switzerland is going to loggerheads with herself, thinking it hard that 
she cannot have a quarrel of some kind or other with something or some- 
body. Jonathan is considering about a genu-ine war; preparing ad- 
vertisements for the sale of French vessels, and ruminating over the 
notion of profitable * reprisals.’? In France there has been another 
ministerial “ kick up ;”” but of the chances and changes in this kingdom 
of Louis Philippe we are heartily sick, It is clear, however, that France 
may teach a useful lesson to England, on the principle of the good old 
English couplet— 

“ Learn to be wise by others’ harm, 

And you will do full well.” 

King Stork has turned out less agreeable that King Log—but then he is 
more powerful ; and the heroes of “ the three days ’—the frogs of the 
French metropolis—find it a difficult matter to get rid of him, now that 
Jupiter Lafayette is an absentee, Louis Philippe is, beyond question, 
the most absolute of European monarchs, not excepting the despots of the 
North and of the East. It is true he cannot procure an appetite by enjoy- 
ing the goodly prospect of a sack full of ears, or listening to the welcome 
music of a thousand Poles clanking their chains,—but he can fetter the 
press, and put a gag in the mouths of free speakers ;—they can do no 
more in Russia or in Turkey. Willingly would the French take back 
Charles Dix, and sign indentures of apprenticeship, for other seven 
years, to Polignac and Company, who lost their freedom and perilled 
their heads for attempting a tithe of what the citizen king has done. 
They asked for King Stork—and they have him. 


—— as 


, 
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‘Tux Dissenters. — The Dissenters’ Marriage Bill, in progress 
through the Howse of Commons, has given almost universal satisfac- 
tion. The evil of which they complained was certainly less real than 
imaginary ; and we venture to assert, that when a “happy couple ” is 
enabled by law to dispense with the assistance of a clergyman of ‘the 
Established Church, in nine cases outof ten his help will, notwithstand- 
ing, he required to “ tie with the tongue a knot which the teeth eannot 
unloose.”? Still the fancied disadvantage was perhaps of as much me- 
ment as if it had been an actual grievance, and the legislature will 
do well to remove it. It is important that all classes should be made 
aware of the change proposed, and we therefore give an outhne of the 
ministerial plan :— 


“ The details lie in a very small compass. They compel all persons dis- 
senting from the Established Church to enter into the contract of marriage 
before a magistrate, making marriage, therefore, in their case, egal/y a 
civil contract ; but the parties are of course permitted to go afterwards to 
the parish church, or to their own places of worship and fulfil the religious 
ceremonies ordained by the spiritual authorities who preside in them. 
Thus the form of marriage with regard to the members of the Church of 
England remains unaltered. With regard to Dissenters, the State merely 
requires the security of a civil contract for the protection of the commu- 
nity (not less of that part of it which dissents than of that which conforms) 
—and for the rest, that is to say, with regard to religious forms of whatever 
kind, or the absence of religious forms of all kinds, the Dissenters are left 
to take what course they please. —The Right Hon. Baronet justified this 
mode of cutting the knot which preceeding statesmen have broken their 
fingers in trying to untie, by showing that previous to Lord Hardwick's 
Bill, in 1754, the law of this country had ever sanctioned marriage asa c?rdl 
contract. The measure will enact, that in the case of parties being Dissen- 
ters and objecting to be married according to the forms of the Church of 
England, it shall be competent for them to go before a magistrate of the 
hundred in which one of them has resided for more than seven days past, 
and declare their intention of entering into the married state. An oath, 
similar to that taken if applying for a marriage license now, will be required 
on the first visit to the magistrate. The oath will set forth the name and 
place of residence of the party— will declare that he is not a member of the 
Church of England, and that he objects to be married according to the 
rites of that church ; that he has dwelt in such and such a place for seven 
days past; that the parties are of age, or that they have the consent of their 
parents or guardians, &c., and that there is no lawful impediment to the 
marriage. Within any period after such application to the magistrate, not 
less than fourteen days, nor more than three months, the parties may again 
present themselves before the magistrates, and go nvagh a simple form of 
civil contract, signing a declaration that they consider themselves to be 
man and wife. This will constitute a legal marriage under the measures of 
Sir R. Peel. It remains only to add to this summary of the bill, that the 
magistrate before whom the marriage takes place will be required to trans- 
mit the declaration of marriage to the parson of the parish, who will be re- 
quired to register it in the same manner as he registers marriages solem- 
nized by himself. The fees in the whole will amount to 7s., of which 2s, 
are to be paid to the magistrate, and 5s, to the parson.” 





CoxreECTION AND Corruption.—To whatever extent, and in. what- 
ever direction, crime may be on the increase, it is certain that the atro- 
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cious and abominable practice of sleeping at the steps of doors: for want 
of shelter and beds, is in no degree diminishing under the ‘henign influ- 
ences of the Poor-Law Amendment Act; nor is it likely to be lessened, 
so long as magistrates persevere in their present course of commitment. 
We select from at least fifty distressing examples which the records of 
destitution have this month presented, the case of a boy of fourteen, who 
was found sleeping under the Piazza in Covent Garden. To the ques- 
tions put to him, the boy replied—that his parents were dead; that he 
was totally friendless, and that he had several times made application at 
the different workhouses, where he was refused admittance or even re- 
lief; he had no other place to take shelter but where the policeman 
found him. Mr. Halls determined upon sending the poor lad to the 
House of Correction for a week ; at the expiration of his imprisonment, 
an order wag to be granted to convey him to whatever parish he came 
from! Now, in the name of common sense and common humanity, why 
id not Mr. Halls grant this order for the removal of the boy to his 
parish at once? Why send a youth, who is described as being “ intel- 
ligent”’ and of “ interesting appearance,” to prison for seven days— 
simply for being destitute? The House of Correction in such a case is 
a house of corruption. However sound when he entered, this forlorn 
and friendless boy will scarcely escape the infection of such a place. At 
the expiration of his sentence, he will carry the moral pestilence with 
him to his parish workhouse, or, what is more likely, join one of the nu- 
merous London gangs of juvenile depredators. What else is to be 
looked for? Yet Mr. Halls only did what most of his brother-philan- 
thropists are daily in the habit of doing under similar circumstances. 





IMPRISONMENT FOR Dest.—The exertions of Sir John Campbell to 
procure the abolition of this monstrous law, have entitled him to the gra- 
titude of men of all parties. Sir John now stands, with reference to the 
question, in a far stronger position than was te by Sir Samuel 
Romilly, just as Sir Samuel was enabled to strengthen his case beyond 
the position taken up by Edmund Burke. So do the labours of such 
statesmen strengthen and assist each other. No exertion made for 
humanity, no matter how unfavourable the season, was ever entirely 
lost. He who makes it may be baffled in a thousand ways—but he has, 
at all events, awakened inquiry, and sown seeds which are indestructible. 
He has his reward. He feels that his successors in the great work will 
continue to animate and encourage the spirit which he has raised and 
created; he knows that where a cause is good, its progress may be 
stow, but it must be certain; and he dies contented, although the genera- 
tion present may not witness its final triumph, because he is certain that 
its great purpose is to all intents attained for the benefit of a generation 
to follow. It is this which enables us to contemplate the struggles of the 
generous and laborious life of Romilly with the consolation that they 
were not made in vain. 

The most savage and unnecessary of all the bad laws which have 
disgraced the English statute-book, we have always felt to be this law 
of imprisonment for simple debt, unaccompanied with circumstances 
of fraud. It is frightful to think of the huge amount of misery it has 
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entailed on the world, ‘f The moral elements of evil combined by it,’’ 
as was well remarked the other day, “ defy caleulation.”” The acquire- 
ment of debasing habits, the compulsory desertion of families, the whole 
train of distresses and immoralities, springing from helpless poverty, are 
daily caused by that arbitrary power over the debtor’s person, which, as 
Sir John Campbell truly observed, “ being lodged in the hands of all 
men indiscriminately, was in an especial degree liable to be abused.” 
And what are the advantages purchased at such a price? The security 
of property? Most assuredly, were that so, we should pause before we 
touched the state of things under which it was secured. It is the 
main prop of society and civilization. But we deny the assertion 


altogether. We will admit, for the sake of an extreme view of 


the argument on the other side, that an immense number of per- 
sons escape imprisonment as it is, through the hesitation or benevo- 
lence of their creditors, and we feel very strongly how unjust it would be 
if there were no adequate restraint upon men who would take worse 


advantages ;—hut state the case even thus, and our claims, the claims of 


those who seek the repeal of this law, remain as forcible as ever. We 
do not think that there should be no adequate punishment in the cases 
alluded to, but we do think that the present mode is inadequate in point 
of effect, because it is too severe and cruel in its means against the honest 
debtor, and too weak and unavailing against the dishonest. We would 
strengthen the law against the one, and relax it in favour of the other. 

Take away half the power of creditors, and you double their caution— 


and in proportion as you double their caution you double the eredit of 


honest men by diminishing the success of the dishonest. Raise up a new 
system which shall step in between the poor man and the knave—which 
shall equalize the law, where occasion requires it, between the offence 
(where it is so) and the punishment, and between ‘the punishment and 
the effect. For those whose only crime is debt, surely when we have 
stripped them of all they have, we should do no more. We should leave 
them their sorrows, which are sacred, and not be their’s in vain: we 
should allow them to go forth and try to begin anew, and not keep 
them like brute beasts to their cages, bereft of all opportunity, and 
beaten down by those very faculties which might regenerate themselves, 
and give retribution to others. 

We could quote a long list of illustrious men whose opinions have 
been recorded strongly against the continuance of the present system. 
The most charitable bitterness with which Sir Walter Scott invariably 
treated it, will be fresh in the memory of all, There is a very remark- 
able passage referring to it even in the “ Fortunes of Nigel.’ 

We trust that the details of the new bill, in so far as they affect the 
more simple recovery of debts, will be very carefully considered. Cre- 
ditors have been obliged too long to put up with the miseries which Vol- 

taire has so exquisitely illustrated in his “ Zadig.”” We must no longer, 

on the recovery of some debt of “ four hundred ounces ”’ have only 
three hundred and ninety-eight retained to defray the expenses of justice ; 
aud then be called on by the servants for their fees out of the remain- 
ing two. It is surely time to change all that; and (this is a portion of 
the reform to which there will be, we apprehend, the least objection. 
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Brutarizine Errects of War.—We have had no proof of this in 
modern times so striking, as that which Mina is at this moment 
offering, by his conduct in the disturbed provinces of Spain. We 
advert to it in no disrespect towards that General; it is only the 
more emphatic evidence of the frightful and enormous evils attending in 
the train of war, that they could have betrayed a man, esteemed as Mina 
has been for all the more amiable characteristics of life, into a system 
of such ferocious and unrelenting cruelty. We are not of those who 
would hastily complain of evil, when perhaps it may be only working 
itself out into some shape of good ; but these are horrors which we cou- 
fess we cannot reconcile by any such hope. We know Mina’s purpose 
to be good—we wish it to be successfully attained—but we cannot bring 
ourselves to think that the “ working out a pure intent” can ever be 
wisely accomplished by such “ most dreaded instrument,” nor that the 
Deity has ever owned in any cause, the virtuousest or holiest, Carnage 
as his daughter. Can any one read the following passage from Mina’s 
last proclamation to the people of Navarre, in which he tells the story 
of his own atrocious cruelty, without shuddering and disgust? It bears 
the date of the 14th of March. 


“ From this day the real war of Navarre commences, The village of 
Lacaroz, which, betraying her Majesty and the country, and avowedly pro- 
tecting the foes that torture it, had, until this day, in contempt for existing 
laws, concealed the arms and ammunition of the factious, its inhabitants 
‘lying on the approach of our troops, and refusing to communieate, in com- 
pliance with my injunctions, the enemy's movement. Lacaroz has this 
day been given up a prey to the flames. Its inhabitants have been shot, 
one out of every five, as a punishment for their crime, The same fute 
awaits the whole population, and every individual that shall follow the 
example of Lacaroz, and by dint of arms I shall extirpate a criminal, ob- 
stinate, and shameful rebellion, unless you join me that am still inclined 
to pardon you. Navarrese, remember that I know how to fulfil my 
promise !”’ 


This is indeed a fearful way of showing it, The only crime of these 
poor creatures, it will be remembered, is that of fidelity to an adverse 
cause—misplaced devotion it may be—but still devotion, warm, disinte- 
rested, and true. Surely it is high time to find out some better way of 
administering justice in such cases. It is a hard thing that we cannot 
free the poor from their mistakes without at the same moment freeing them 
also from their lives. The effect of these proceedings of Mina will prove, 
however, we have no doubt, directly hostile to his cause ; diole, in- 
deed, we see it noticed in the * Memorial Bordelais,” that the extreme 
terror spread throughout the country has had the effect of swelling rather 
than diminishing the ranks of the insurgents. 

Since our attention was directed to this subject, we have received 
a small volume on the eve of publication, Captain Sword and Captain 
Pen,” written by Mr. Leigh Hunt for the purpose of unveiling these 
horrors of war, and of showing the inutility of its sufferings. The con- 
tents of the book are made up of equal portions of poetry and prose, set 
forth with remarkable power and effect—the poetry dashed with some of 
the deepest touches we have ever felt, and the prose earnest and nobly 
reasoned. This is only another advance from Mr. Hunt in that great field 
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of humane endeavour where he has passed his life, and in whose happy 
results, hereafter, his name will be gratefully remembered. 

“ Did war appear to me,” says Mr. Hunt, “ an inevitable evil, I 
should be one of the last men to show it in any other than its holitla 
clothes. I can appeal to writings before the public to testify whether 1 
am in the habit of making the worst of anything, or of not making it 
yield its utmost amount of good. My inclinations, as well as my reason, 
lie all that way. TI am a passionate and grateful lover of all the beauties 
of the universe, moral and material ; and the chief business of my life 
is to endeavour to give others the like fortunate affection. But, on the 
same principle, I feel it my duty to look evil in the face, in order to dis- 
cover if it be capable of amendment ; and I do not see why the mise- 
ries of war are to be spared this interrogation, simply because they are 
frightful and enormous. Men get rid of smaller evils which lie in their 
way—nay, of great ones ; and there appears to be no reason why they 
should not get rid of the greatest, if they will but have the courage.’ 





Frequency or Oatns.—We wish some member would bring this 
subject before the House of Commons. We are convinced that it has 
had the worst and most brutalizing effect on the morals of the common 
people. The old neighbourhood of contempt and familiarity is here, as 
elsewhere. The odious and disgusting practice of resorting to oaths on 
all common and mean occasions has rendered them comparatively un- 
availing in matters of higher concern. A man is obliged to swear at 
a police-office that he had had breakfast that morning. So when John 
Bull, in Dr. Arbuthnot’s admirable and most classical satire, goes 
down to take possession of Eeclesdown Castle, he forces the servants into 
an oath of their “ regard’? for him. We recommend the instance to 
Mr. Laing. “ Are you all glad to see me?” “ Yes, Sir.” “ Very 
glad?” “ Very glad indeed, Sir.’ “ Swear to me that you are so,’ 
We dare not go on with the dialogue ; but the servants most cordially 
began to plunge themselves into the most dreadful horrors if they were 
not glad to see their master at Ecclesdown Castle! It is unnecessary to 
recommend the application. 


_—~ 





LAWYERS AND THEIR C iiENTS.—Indignation which is paid for, 
may be as effective, and we suppose it is, as the most virtuous and dis- 
interested indignation ; but, it must be confessed, it requires extreme 
caution m the administering. We recollect an old poet on the point :— 

* False dice will run as smooth as truest bones ; 

Fine-filed tongues deceive plain people oft ; 

Fondlings may take pure glass for precious stones, 
It will be observed, however, that all this intimates great caution. The 
pure glass must be preserved from falling, or everything is betrayed. 
A most unfortunate case of this sort, yet ludicrous withal, occurred thé 
other day in the Chancery Court of Dublin. Mr. Woulfe, the King’s 
Counsel, had been engaged by an “ unfortunate creditor,’ to waste all 
his eloquence and indignation on a more unfortunate debtor. In. the 
hurry of business, however, he made a slight mistake, and fell with une 
relenting feroci ity on his own most miserable client :— 
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“* Mr. Woulfe was, with his usual abilities, commenting onthe suspicious 
conduct of the creditor, and characterizing the issuing of & commission of 
bankrupt under the cireumstances as founded on trick and fraud, when on 
a sudden the learned gentleman stopped, and was observed as if consulting 
with Mr, Hatchell, K.C. The Chancellor, whose quick manner of doing 
business is so remarkable, appeared surprised at the delay; when Mr. 
Woulfe stated that he was placed in the most embarrassing situation—he 
had, in fact, been advocating a case against the interest of his own client. 
The bar and all in court here became apparently convulsed with laughter,” 


No wonder! We should like to have seen the countenance of the 
creditor while the mistake was going on, or that of Mr. Woulfe when it 
was discovered— 

“ With wig on end 
At his own blunder !” 

It is the opinion of that eminent company of watchmen, the illustrious 
followers of Dogberry, that “ it belongs to a watch to sleep.” We have 
no doubt it may have been laid down, with equal subtlety and clear- 
ness, in some of the ruder treatises, that ‘* it belongs to an accomplished 
counsel not to read his brief.’”? But the client is thereby placed in a 
scarcely pleasant predicament, nor is the position of the counsel the 
most delightful in the world. In this instance, the Lord Chancellor 
Sugden, who, we rejoice to find, continues Lord Chancellor, hastened 
to Mr. Woulfe’s succour. Nobody sympathized with the creditor. 

“The Chancellor, who, during the laughter of the auditory, had ap- 
et most anxious to address Mr. Woulfe, in the kindest and most 

andsome manner said—‘ I myself was placed ina similar situation as Mr. 
Woulfe. I stated a case in England against my own client, and, it ap- 
peared, so effectually that the Court decided with me. The matter after- 
wards came before two other tribunals, and my client was unfortunate. A 
story is also told, I think, of Lord Mansfield having stated a case very 
strongly for a party, and, on about concluding, discovering that he was 
speaking on the wrong side, continued, ‘ This, my lord, is the case that 
will, no doubt, be stated on the other side ; but now let me state my client’s 
ease,’ &c. Lord Chancellor Sugden’s kind observations were very re- 
markable, and well-timed.” 


So they were ; and the morality of the last anecdote is “ very remark- 
able” indeed. It reminds one of the hard straits to which another 
class of unfortunates—editors of newspapers—are liable to be reduced. 
We recollect an anecdote at this moment which will, at least, illustrate 
a piece of morality as unexceptionable as that of my Lord Mansfield. 
The printer of the newspaper bawls up the speaking-trumpet to the 
editor, “ Sir, we want just three lines to fill the paper.” “ Kill a child 
at Waterford, then,” replied the editor. A few minutes more, and the 
printer is again at the trumpet, “ Sir, we have killed the child at Water- 
ford, but still want a line to fill the paper.’? “ Contradict the same, 
then,” promptly rejoined the editor, with a presence of mind, and a 
moral elevation above immorality, which would have done honour to 
Mansfield or the Lord Chancellor Sugden himself. 





Civic Sacacrry.—There is an old saying, that we should not take 
people by their looks. With all deference to Lavater, we hold it to be 
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good. Your physiognomists are not always true philosophers. Many 
a bad matter has a good face upon it, and “ sweetest nut has sourest 
rind.” We are in the habit of saying, “ that’s very handsome, and 
like yourself,” to the ugliest man of our acquaintance—decidedly the 
ugliest. If a face isa fievens in some cases, it is a misfortune just as 
frequently—especially if it happen to come under the critical inspection 
of a police-magistrate. It is astonishing bow completely a wry mouth 
will make crooked a straight case, and how suddenly a flat nose will 
reduce an elevated character. Of all men, police-magistrates seem 
most influenced by looks and appearances—and a deal of trouble is thus 
undoubtedly saved. To look at a face is to comprehend a case, The 
present Lord Mayor is manifestly a magistrate of this class. We have 
observed in the newspapers several instances of the suddenness with 
which he can make up his mind, and of his calling out with Partridge, 
“ | don’t like your looks, I promise you.” We are far from supposing 
that his Lordship is anything less than a master of the science of phy- 
siognomy, and the art of seeing clearly into a transaction by the aid of 
an obliquity of vision exhibited by one of the parties to it. We would 
speak with becoming reverence of Lavater, and of awe of a Lord Mayor ; 
yet should we like to know what experience of military culprits the 
Citizen-in-Chief can have acquired, that enables him at once to detect 
a deserter by his looks ! 

Upon a recent occasion two unlucky wights were, in addition to the 
offence that procured them an introduction to his magisterial notice at 
the Mansion-House, charged with having deserted. ‘“ I thought so,” 
said the Mayor. They denied the imputation. “ I have no doubt of 
its truth,”? persisted the Mayor, “ you look like deserters!’ Now, as it 
is rather hard to condemn a man for his looks merely, our respect for the 
Lord Mayor induces us to conclude that he has reached to some high 
and abstract ground of knowledge, wherefrom he can clearly read thie 
characters of men in their countenances, and judge by their appearance 
not only whether they ever were in the army, but whether they quitted it 
at a quick or a slow march. This is a species of useful knowledge that 
was never taught by the Society. We tremble for the reputation of 
Lord Brougham, who has already (so he declared to the Duke of Rich- 
mond the other night) discovered that he is “ an example of the most 
ill-used man in Parliament.’ Let us hope, for his sake, that the 
‘** Penny Magazine”? will be the chosen instrument for conveying to 
mankind the Mayor’s divinations, and that it will be speedily illustrated 
besides with wood-cut portraits of the two individuals who ‘* looked like 
deserters.” It will be curious to see whether they look both alike—or 
like other people ; and, above all things, it will be interesting to ascer- 
tain Whether the Mayor’s power of detection could be brought to bear, 
not only upon military, but upon moral and political deserters. What a 
field for the display of his sagacity is open in the House of Commons! 
What regiments of deserters could he draw up! How might debates 
be shortened and divisions spared, if we could only get a glimpse before- 
hand of those who “ looked like deserters.”’ Yet, after all, we appre- 
hend that there is something worth trusting to in the maxim with which 
we commenced, that we should not take people by their looks; for it is 
an unquestionable fact that many of their metropolitan worships have 
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all the appearance of being enlightened, dispassionate, and amiable 
men, Again, then we say, let us not take people by their looks. 

We have been induced to advert to this little affair by repeated in- 
stances of the amazing power of discrimination, and unequalled subtlety 
of vision, evinced by the present Chief Magistrate. Having to adjudi- 
cate a week or two since, concerning an objectionable transfer of certain 
oranges, he startled the defendant, or his witness, by asking, ** Do you 
know an apple from an orange?’ The affirmative response to this 
query was displeasing, and to be doubted. “ I don’t think you do; for 
if so, how comes it that you don’t know one orange from anotlier ?” 
The logic here is not of the first order, unless we suppose the dis- 
tinguished interrogator to be possessed of an accuracy of perception, a 
niceness of discernment, that enables him to detect the same difference 
between one orange and another, that exists to vulgar eyes between an 
oratige and an apple. For our own parts, we can at once perceive a 
distinction between a steam-engine and an Act of Parliament, without 
heing able at a glance to point out the difference between two Acts of 
Parliament ; and we doubt not that there is at least one Alderman in 
existence, who, though he may trace a distinction between a famished 
pauper and a plate of turtle-soup, would be unable to tell one plate of 
the said soup from another—after swallowing the sixth ! 





Tit Proression or Lirerature.—The unfortunate death of a gen- 
tleman well known in the scientific world, Mr. Edward Pidgeon, has 
giveh rise fo sundry reflections and letters, in one of the daily prints, 
on the subject of literary men and their remuneration —on_ their 
scanty chances of success, and their general certainty of failure. We 
speak, of course, with reference to their circumstances in the world. 
Now much erfor, we think, prevails on this point. Authorship, heaven 
knows, is abundant enouith just now, and might be, perhaps with 
advantage, somewhat diminished ; but this must not be accomplished 
by unfair means. It ought not to be set up as a bughear. If every 
one is to be deterred from the calling of letters because some men of 
genius have worn a coat out at elbows, or been obliged to seek for 
a bed at night in a doorway (grave extremities, it must be confessed), 
how fatal would the consequences be! Great care should certainly be 
used to prevent the possibility of conceit mistaking itself for talent ; but 
supposing an accomplished man of letters to have fallen into trouble by 
reason of his profession, by virtue (or rather vice) of literature, we should 
say that the lot of that man is justified, if greater good has been pro- 
duced to the world by his troubles than would have been without them. 
He is only one; his readers, those whom he has enriched and delighted, 
are thousands. But how seldom have such distinctive troubles been 
known! How seldom have the calamities of authors proceeded from 
authorship! In the case in question, for instance, it is evident they did 
not. The calamities of Mr. Pidgeon would seem to have proceeded from 
those qualities (we will not say whether bad or good) which produce 
calamity in all walks of life. And so it is, be sure, in the majority of 
such cases. Let not “ authorship”’ be blamed. 

In connexion with this subject we may conclude, indeed, with an ex- 
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ample the other way ; but the case we are about to quote comes under 
that class which we have already specially excepted from what we 
say above. In the Sheriff’s Court two or three oe ago, a Mr. Zillah 
Barnett, “ a gentleman well known to the literary world,” in fact, “a 
dramatic author of great celebrity,’ of whose existence we had reallyyno 
earthly conception, recovered the sum of fifteen pounds fram the ma- 
nager of the Victoria Theatre, in remuneration for one of his “ dramatic 
works.”? In the course of the case a witness was examined, affording 
the example we have referred to. “ Richard John Raymond, the author 
of the play of the ‘ [rish Gentleman,” stated that he had the misfortune 
to he an author, for he found ut very difficult to exist by means of his 
productions.”” We dare say he does, and we should advise him, if pos- 
sible, to give up the attempt. Here is a case in which advice is really 
useful. A little further on in his evidence, his experience suggests, a 
curious distinction, with which we shall conclude. He. is oe of 
his friend’s work: “It is an original piece from the beginning to end. 
It was fully worth thirty pounds. Was sure that sum was not too much 
for an author to exist, and not live, by his talents. He meant by exist- 
ence, having bread and cheese—and by living, port wine and other 
luxuries.” 





Notice To Purenovocists.—On a trial at Salisbury last month, to 
set aside a will, it was stated in evidence that Anne Smith, the testatrix, 
was born with a head out of shape, and that the surgeon wrapped it in 
a napkin, and squeezed it so that the blood was forced out of her ears, 
nose, and mouth, and this he did in order to reduce it to a proper form, 
and develope the intellectual organs; for he affirmed that otherwise the 
child would grow up an idiot. The result of this phrenological experi- 
ment, however, was not quite satisfactory for the science; for notwith- 
standing the skill of the operator, thirty persons, called as witnesses, 
proved that she was a confirmed idiot, and twenty-five that-she was not, 
The jury, however, who were, we presume, disciples of Gall and Spur- 
zheim, believed the minority rather than the majority, for they found 
her of sane mind, and established the will, 
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‘Phe’ NatitralSon ; a German Tale, descriptive of the Age of the Em- 
; peror. Rudolph the Second,,,, Translated from Spindler, by Lord 
_; Albert Conyngham. | 3 vols. . 


silt is’ good deal the fashion of the present age, which jis certainly an 
anti-romantic one, to be enraptured with the productions of the German 
school, whether in fiction, philosophy, or poetry. Thisis strange ; for we 
do not hesitate to affirm that, though in practice our German neighbours 
are about the most rational in the world, their theories are the most ab- 
surd: they would climb the heavens with ladders of straw, and bewilder 
themselves in the mazes of unattainable knowledge ; while they neglect the 
more easily attained, and consequently more valuable, information of ordi- 
— With all their skill, they dream away the half of their existence, 
and though great lights have been, and still are, among them, they have 
a wide territory to illuminate. 

The first volume of this novel is splendid, both in design and execution. 
The first sow gr is inimitable ;—the death of the merchant—the playful, 
over-indulged temper of the bastard Archibald—the keen, mysterious 
Simon —are unsurpassed in the annals of romance. The introductory scene 
is glorious ; and though we are somewhat startled at a spirit signing his will 
that it may be complete, still we are fairly in the book, and cannot leave 
it. The other volumes do not keep up the character of the commence- 
ment. There is no unity of purpose—too many actors are introduced—the 
stuge is crowded—the scene confused—the ladies are of too doubtful a 
charaeter to interest us (English people) much—and the hero, according 
to our moral code, is a scamping, clever scaramouch, who deserved a 
whipping, if not worse, more frequently than he received it. ‘Tis true the 
youth was cruelly treated ; and harshness ossifies the human heart His 
maudlin forgiveness of his wnnatural brother in the end is a sad mixture 
of the pathetic and the absurd; and when this said wnatural brother is 
relieved from his fainting fit by bleeding, and we behold the hero, Archi- 
bald, quaffing the blood that flows from his arm, that so he may fulfil his 
oath of “ drinking his brother’s blood,” we could only call him a “ dirty 
fellow, and shut the book upon their forced reconciliation. 

Much praise is due to Lord Albert Conyngham for the grace and free- 
dom of his translation. No one would imagine the work had been written 
in another language ; and though we hold Spindler we inferior to 
Victor Hugo as a raconteur, we are not the less grateful to his Lordship 
for enabling so many of our fellow-citizens to compare him with our own 
English novelists, and to bring us acquainted with another of the marvel- 
lous “ lights“ of our neighbours. 

The work will be universally read. It is one of those powerfully-con- 
ceived and beautifully-penned productions of fiction which excites at times 
almost to terror, and then again subdues us by deep pathos; we defy 
those who take it up, be they practised or but occasional readers of ro- 
mance, to lay it aside without perusing it from the first page to the last. 
We must again express our marked opinion of the exceeding elegance and 
ease with woh the translator has performed his task, and again rejoice to 
welcome an aristocrat into the republic of letters, where he is certainly 
destined to hold as high a rank as he does in the records of Debrett and 
Burke. The libraries will welcome it as a kind of “ God send” during the 
present dearth of “ reading books ;” for perhaps there has not been a 
“season” for years past so barren of sterling ublications. There are, 
however, several announcements that promise a fruitful harvest. 

April-—v0l.. XLII, NO. CLXX11, 2M 
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Physiology applied to Health and Education. By Andrew Combe, M.D. 


This is one of several works lying on our library table connected with 
the principles of Hygiene written in a popular style by eminent medical 
professors. Dr. Combe's treatise has been, in a marked manner, stamped 
with public approbation, having, within the short space of eleven mionths, 
arrived ata third edition, and well indeed does it deserve the distinetion. 
The author states his object to be to lay before the publie a plain and 
intelligible description of the structure and use of somé of the more im- 
portant organs of the human body, and to show how such information may 
be usefully applied, both to the preservation of health and to the improve- 
ment of physical and mental edueation. 

We think the learned Doctor has fully perfected his intention. We do 
not recollect rising from the perusal of any work of a similar nature with 
more gratification or instruetion—a compliment of no mean order, consi- 
dering that the Bridgewater and other similar treatises have been so 
recently introdueed to the public. 

The author carefully avoids the consideration of disease ; he applies 
himself solely to man’s physical and mental condition in a state of nature ; 
tells him of those agents immediately around him essential to his comfort 
—those inimical to health and destructive to life. He does it, believing 
that if the public are aware of the simple, yet beautiful, machinery of 
which our bodies are composed, they will be better able to avert its aggres- 
sion by those simple rules dictated by nature, and much more capadle of 
discriminating when medical assistance is required, and forming a correct 
judgment of its worth when administered. us he repudiates the notion 
of making “every man his own doctor,” by an attempt to explain the 
nature of disease or the mode of cure. 

He examples a patient subject to palpitation reading a medical treatise, 
who finds it a prominent symptom of organie change in the heart. He 
hurries to the conclusion that his own heart is diseased—that he will 
speedily die. He becomes anxious, frightened at every sensation, denies 
himself exercise from the fear of over-exertion, and food from the appre- 
hension of a ruptured vessel. He soon falls into a state of weaktiess and 
disease confirmatory of his suspicions; whereas, if the physician having a 
— knowledge of the subject had been consulted, he would have re- 

ieved all the anxiety and suffering, by explaining it to be a simple fit of 
indigestion, and requiring treatment totally opposite. This, we can affirm, 
is not an isolated or imaginary case: we could instance many such. 

The work is arranged in eleven chapters ; and we ean scarcely determine 
which deserves our first notice and commendation. In the first, the evils 
attending the ignorance of physiology are well depicted, and illustrated by 
fatal examples. The anatomy of the skin, and its bearings on health, the 
osseous system, the muscular structure, the respiratory functions in con- 
nexion with the lungs, and the brain, with its functions and peculiarities, 
occupy the succeeding ten. 

We were most pleased with the eighth and ninth, which treat of the 
nervous system, the mental faculties, and rules and hints for their regula- 
tion. Possibly we are, like our author's palpitating patient, clinging to 
this question, as most applicable to our own case. 

The connexion between the mind and the brain, with the reciprocal in- 
fluence exerted upon each other, both in health and disorder, is beautifully 
illustrated. The author points out the evils attending mental inactivity, 
instancing the deaf and dumb, retired merchants and officers, and adverts 
to the mischievous consequences of excessive mental exertion, exemplify- 
ing it. by a reference to precocious children, industrious students, and 
individualizing many of our most celebrated scientific and literary stars. 
We cannot refrain from extracting the following passage from page 300, 
as we have fev? its force, and observed many living monuments of its truth, 
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After referring to the frequency of fever accompanying an over-excited 
and conseqtiently exhausted braih, he says— 

““ Nervous disease from exceasive mental labour and exaltation of feeling some- 
tithes shows itself if another form. From neglecting proper intervals of rest, the 
vascular excitement of the brain, which always accompanies activity of mind, has 
never time tosubside, and a restless irritability of temper and disposition comes on, 
attended with sleeplessness and anxiety, for which no external cause can be assigned, 
The symptoms gradually become aggravated, the digestive functions give way, 
nutrition is impaired, and a sénse of wretchedness is constantly present, which 
often leads to attempts at suicide, While all this is going on, however, the patient 
will talk or transact business with perfect propriety and accuracy, and no stranger 
can discover anything amiss. But, in his intercourse with his intimate friends 
and physician, the Sonne made upon the mind becomes apparent; and, if not 
speedily arrested, terminates in derangement, palsy, apoplexy, fever, suicide, or 
permanent weakness.” 

Our author especially insists on the necessity of moderation in mental 
exertion in advanced years, he says—“* We must learn to wait for what 
the brain is willing to give, and allow it to work at its own time: fo at- 
tempt to force tt, ts to weaken tt to no purpose.’ As a practical illustra- 
tion of its truth, the fate of Sir Walter Scott is thus deseribed :— 

“In the vigour of manhood,” says Dr. Combe, “ few ever wrote so much or 
with greater ease. But when, on the verge of old age, adversity forced him to 
unparalleled exertion, the organic waste could no longer be repaired; morbid 
irritability became the substitute of healthy power, and he perished by that brain 
which had served him so faithfully and efficiently.” 

Weber, Romilly, Gretry, Newton, and Davy are named in corroboration. 
To this list we will add the names of Canning, Castlereagh, Whitbread, 
Byron and Shelley : other examples are daily occurring in less distinguished 
characters ; and we can call to our mind many within our own observation 
where life has been shortened, health ruined, prospects blighted, and the 
mind lost by premature and excessive intellectual exertion. 

Among the many rules for mental exercise, the Doctor, in questioning 
the best time for mental exertion, says— : 

“ Nature has allotted the darkness of night for repose and the restoration by 
sleep of the exhausted energies of the body and mind. If study or composition be 
ardently engaged in towards that period of the day, the increased action in the 
brain which always accompanies activity of mind requites a long time to subside ; 
and if tie individual be of an irritable habit, he will be sleepless for hours, or per- 
haps tormented by unpleasant dreams. If, nevertheless, the practice be continued, 
the want of refreshing repose will ultimately induce a state of irritability of the 
nervous system approaching to insanity. It is, therefore, of great advantage to 
engage in severer studies early in the day, and devote the two or three hours pre- 
ceding bed-time to light reading, music, or amusing conversation.’ 

This rule we coneeive to be of great importance to those who are obliged 
to undergo much mental labour. How seldom is it acted on by literary 
men! The quiet of night is generally chosen; and, with but few aw- 
tions, midni cht oil is expended, and morning relaxation is confined to the 
mattress and pillow. 

The chapters on respiration and the functions of the skin deserve equal 
notice, but our limits will not permit it; we nevertheless cannot avoid, for 
the benefit of our general readers, as we have occupied much of our space 
with matter for our literary friends, giving them Dr. Combe's rules for 
dress, and his opinion on the advantage of flannel in preventing disease. 
He says, “‘ the rule is not to dress in an invariable way in all cases, but to 
put on clothing in kind and quantity cient in the individual case to 
protect the body effectually from an abiding sensation of cold, however 
slight.” He says flannel is admirably calculated for salutary purposes. 
" Being a bad conductor of heat, flannel prevents that of the animal eco- 


nomy from being quickly dissipated, and protects the body in a consider- 


e injurious influence of suddén external changes,” 
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In addition, he thinks it produces a sanitary influence by its stimulating 
effects on the eutaneous nerves and vessels, and its absorption of cutaneous 
exhalation. He recommends its use in the autumnal as well as winter 
months. The dangers attending the use of tight stays by the delicate 
young female, as well as the evils attending early tuition and long school- 
hours, are vividly pourtrayed, and wound up with the assertion, “ That 
thus the health and form of humanity is constantly sacrificed for mental 
cultivation and fashionable accomplishments.” 

Here we must conclude our notice of a work which we must once more 
recommend our medical, as well as our general, readers to peruse carefully. 
It breathes a pure _— of philosophy and philanthropy, and is, we are 
glad to observe, to be followed up by a treatise on a similar plan, em- 
bracing the physiology of digestion and the principles of dietetics. 


The Mardens and the Daventrys. By Miss Pardoe. 


It is well for the lovers of song and story that the fair portion of the 
community have taken up the pen for their amusement ; for, in good sooth, 
either the talent has deserted our gentlemen authors, or they have aban- 
doned it. Miss Pardoe is already advantageously known to the world of 
letters, and her present production is calculated to increase her reputation 
a hundred-fold. When first we observed her poetry and tales in the An- 
nuals we augured highly of her abilities: there was a feeling, a purity, an 
ease and gracefulness of expression about her productions which led us to 
single her out from the An ; and we have not been disappointed, either 
in our hopes or expectations. There is a vigour in these last volumes, 
however, for which (Miss Pardoe will, we hope, forgive us) even we were 
unprepared, Tler wings have acquired strength: she has lost none of her 
delicaey ; but has gained—what she much wanted—self-confidence. A 
very slight but powerful sketch of her first story appeared in the pages of 
the “ New Monthly,” from the “ Note-Book of a Deceased Lawyer ;” but 
she has worked out the subject with so much skill, that we read it as 
though it were quite new. 

The tale of the “olden time” is constructed with skill, and replete with 
interest. Miss Pardoe is particularly happy in her fable—her grouping is 
perfect—she brings it before you—the characters stand out from the canyas 
full of life, tenderness, and spirit. 

We believe the young lady is about to leave England for the shores of 
the Mediterranean, there to gather materials for future or In return 
for the pleasure she has afforded us, we wish her health and prosperity ; 
and, congratulating her on her success, bid her “ go on and prosper.” 


The Life of Dr. Thomas Linacre, by J. N. Johnson, M.D. Edited by 
Robert Graves. 


We have read this book with considerable interest, and with much 
pleasure recommend it to the notice of our readers, connected as it is with 
an important epoch in the literary history of our country. 

Linacre was born somewhere about the year 1460, thus running his 
career at the close of the filleenth, and the commencement of the sixteenth 
century. At the period of his elementary education classical knowledge 
was very limited, being chiefly confined to the monasteries, and more espe- 
cially the houses of the Dominicans, the Franciscans and Augustines ; and 
even in the best of these, grammar, the foundation of all higher attain- 
ments, was generally neglected, and the works of the Roman writers were 
sealed books to the pupil; thus producing a barbarism of expression only 
to be avoided by a close acquaintance with the eloquence and poetry of 
antiquity. 

It was Linacre’s good fortune to be educated in one of the best of these 
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monasteries, and under the superintendence of a monk named William 
Tilly, @ man possessing taste for a more sound system of” education. 
On his removal to Oxford, Linacre soon formed a close friendship with 
Grocyn and Latimer, and associated himself with them in the cultiva- 
tion of ancient literature, and applied his whole mental energies to the 
acquirement of a pure and correct knowledge of the Grecian language. 
He subsequently visited Italy, remained there two years, and on his return 
- a" fortunately for the science of medicine, chose it as his pro- 
ssion. 

Linacre found the science and practice of ‘medicine in the hands of pro- 
fessors remarkable only for their ignorance and cupidity connected with 
the mechanical arts, associated with the follies of judicial astrology, and 
blended with the delusions of alchemy. Soon did he labour to elevate its 
character, and fix it on sure and infallible principles. In the execution of 
this task he had an opportunity of gratifying his earliest desires,—exciting 
a taste for classic lore, and a thirst for a more pure knowledge of Grecian 
literature. At this period, the obstacles to the introduction of the Greek 
language were of a most serious nature. The monks in their monasteries 
and their pulpits, as well as in their private capacities, exerted all their 
influence in opposition to it; they denounced the cultivation of Greek or 
Hebraic literature as heretical. The Schoolmen also of that day were 
equally jealous of improvement, and applied the opprobrious term of infidel 
tothe cultivators of the “ new" tongue. The University of Oxford, also, was 
not wanting on the opposing side; Cambridge only showing a more favour- 
able feeling, by something like neutrality. 

Linacre soon had the means of accomplishing his object; as phy- 
sician to the King he naturally possessed influence at Court, and secured 
its patronage. Cardinal Wolsey, between the years 1518 and 1522, insti- 
tuted Greek lectures at his own cost, and Linacre, in conjunction with 
Grocyn and Latimer, commenced a translation of the entire works of Aris- 
totle ; subsequently he completed a translation of Galen’s Treatises, pre- 
facing them by courtly dedications to the King and Wolsey, some copies 
of these, (for instance, that on the Preservation of Health, on vellum), are 
now in the British Museum; alsoone on the Method of Healing, dedicated 
to the King. 

Thus was Linacre among the earliest of his countrymen to whom learn- 
ing owed its revival and propagation in the fifteenth century; he also 
fairly deserves the credit of restoring, or rather establishing Greek literature 
in this country, in addition to his invaluable services to the profession he 
belonged to; among the most prominent of which was the foundation of 
the present College of Physicians. ‘ The design and execution of this 
foundation,” says his biographer, “ was the last and most magnificent of 
his labours, inasmuch as it exists as a monument of his enlightened views 
and generosity.” 

Medicine was at that period scarcely elevated above the mechanical arts, 
the majority of its practitioners were no better instructed than the mecha- 
nics, neither were there any establishments solely for the advance of science 
unconnected with the hierarchy, in existence. 

To Linacre alone is this honour due. The title of founder of this insti- 
tute is applied solely to him; the expenses and provisions of the College 
were to be borne by him, and those whom he associated with as members, 
The munificence of the Crown extended only to the granting of letters- 

atent, 
: In the year 1518 was this College incorporated ; Linacre, Chambre, and 
de Victoria, with others of the Faculty, being named in the King’s Com- 
mission, Some ten pages only are occupied in the history of this establish- 
ment; and we regret that the author, at a moment when material altera- 
tions are contemplated by the present constituted authorities, and com- 
plete reconstruction desired by some of our professional friends, did not 
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enlarge more fully on the subject. We wish that 4 good-history of medi- 
cine was in existence, as well as an enlarged account of the progress of 
medical literature in this kingdom. One chapter of the work is oceupied 
with a very brief and cursory, but nevertheless interesting, account of its 
rise and progress from the ninth to the sixteenth century, and it has given 
us a strong desire for further information. 

Since the above was written, we observe Messrs. Sherwood and Co. have 
just published a History of Medicine, by Dr, Bostock; we may refer to it 
ina future Number. 


Miscellanies, By the Author of “ The Sketch-Book.”*—No. I. A Tour 
to the Prairies. 


Under this title a volume has been given to the public by the author of 
a work which is endeared to all who appreciate the rare union of pure 
taste, a benevolent mind, and a fresh, if not an extensive, imagination. 
“ The Sketeh-Book"’ was the first of a class which has multiplied ex- 
ceedingly, though few of its flowers have arrived at the perfection of the 
original. Can we ever forget the * Dream of the Broken Heart?” Can 
we but it is with a “* Tour to the Prairies’ we have to do; it is before 
us, the leaves all cut, and the book honestly read through from the first to 
the last page. Would that we could always peruse with as much profit 
and praise—with as much sincerity. Washington Jrving has so kindly a 
mind that its influence diffuses itself over everything he writes. He is on 
wood terms with human nature. By a species of moral alchemy he turns 
moderate pleasures into positive happiness, and softens down adversity by 
resignation and the gentleness of a holy spirit. 

in our little trim island, where every inch of land is worth its inch of 
gold, we have, we can have, no conception of the everlasting “ prairies” 
of the New World. Cooper scanned their immensity and their magnifi- 
cence ; but Irving has entered into their extraordinary m@xutia,—their 
dells, and rivers, and trees, and bushes, and buffaloes, and wild horses, and 
overgrown turkeys, hopping amid the trees like English sparrows ; and 
their prairie-dogs, whose wild yet sagacious community would otherwise 
have remained unknown to us. Nor are his individual sketches less inte- 
resting than his views of the material world. The graceful, gay, and 
thoughtless Count, scampering after adventures, and encountering butfa- 
loes as Don Quixote encountered windmills, and with as little chance of 
coming off victorious ; then the merry little Frenchman, at once the cook 
and searamouch of the hunting party, so well contrasted with the grave 
and sober Indian, wandering over the hunting ground of his fathers, like 
the dark spirit of mystery with—but not of—the mortal world! 

We hope to see many such volumes from the same elegant pen. The 
delicate and refined touches of our author cannot be improved: in his own 
peculiar style he is unrivalled; but his crayon is not one of power. His 
deseription of a thunder-storm on the prairies is feeble. Cooper, or our 
own “Slingsby,” would have made the thunder thunder in our ears, and 
the lightning lighten in our eyes, until the noise of the one and the bright- 
ness of the other had bewildered our senses. But there are “ diversities 
of gifts; and the purity of the pearl must not be despised because of 
the brightness of the diamond. 


' The Unfortunate Man. By Captain Chamier. 3 vols. 


There is a terseness—a ery —end a vigour both of intellect and ex- 
pression in these volumes, which must increase the popularity of an author 


already advantageously known to all novel-lovers, and in high repute 
with a particular class of readers, For ourselves, the more highly we esti- 
mate Captain Chamier's quick perception and graphic powers—the more 
we laugh at his ready adventures and shudder at his descriptions of slaves 
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and pirates, the more we deplore the coarseness which so frequently dis- 
figures his page, as a foul blot stains the beauty of some exquisite draw- 
ing ; the more perfect the design—the more charming the execution, the 
more we lament the carelessness or had taste * that blurs so fair a work.’’ 
Despite our censure, we have never read anything which excited us more 
than the conclusion of the first volume; Cooper himself, the very king of 
sea and sea-storms, never penned a finer or a more terrifie scene than that 
which concludes the volume. The treatment bestowed by the crew of the 
Rapid upon the slaves—the conduct of the foreign pirates borders upon 
the disgusting from its extreme horror, and yet, such is the author’s skill, 
that although your blood runs cold and your lips parch, you go on, and 
on, and on, and perhaps read the last hundred pages of the first volume 
twice over, before you can make up your mind to enter upon the second. 
You are comforted also by the death of the arch-fiend Waters, whom it 
it would have been quite impossible to carry through three volumes, though 
the comfort is almost in the proportion of a drop of water to the ocean, 
Poor Robert Gamjam ! he certainly was very unfortunate, but we think 
the palm of misfortune should be bestowed upon the eccentric kind-hearted 
“Uncle Banana;” the account of his Parisian marriage is most amusingly 
overstrained, and the worthy old gentleman's death is wrought out with a 
simplicity and pathos which the gallant author would do well to exercise 
more frequently. We have quarrelled with Captain Chamier’s coarseness ; 
we have also to find fault with his offensive nationality—he is for ever 
playing “ John Bull” —he will permit no sort of merit to any nation in the 
world but his own—he has a quick eye for the failings of every country and 
people in the world except “ England and the English.” 


Scenes and Stories, by a Clergyman in Debt; written during his 
confinement in the Debtors’ Prisons, 3 vols, 


These are melancholy records of crime, misery, and depravity, arising 
eae if not entirely, from the system of “ imprisonment for debt.” 
n three cases out of five, a rogue would rather be immured within {the 
stone walls of a gaol than be obliged to pay a per-centage upon everything 
he possessed from the time being to the day of his death; and the honest 
debtor is so fettered, so degraded by his incarceration, that his spirit 
becomes either broken or depraved, and in either case rendered unfit for 
subsequent exertion. It is sad, also, that a “ clergyman” should stand 
before us, the herald of such evil. We would not have our pastors so 
acquainted with sin; the sanctity of the character is destroyed by mixing 
with the off-scum of a gaol; and the sentence is sadly reversed —for often 


“ Those who come to pray remain to scoff,” 


We must not, however, be unjust; such is not the case with the reverend 
but unfortunate gentleman who has been the medium of conveying to us 
such melancholy information. He thinks justly, and expresses his opinion 
with fearless and honest manliness ; his deductions are generally correct, 
and his style much better than we anticipated. The mos proton | pe - 
tion of the book is the narrative of a few of the notorious Captain John- 
stone’s adventures. Three of the episodes of this wild and daring sea- 
man’s exploits are recorded with spirit and fidelity ; and we hope that the 
brave buecaneer of modern days may be induced to publish his own life, 
and so put to shame all the novelists who deal in fictitious adventures 
either by sea or land. We hear that the gallant captain has a daughter 
of considerable literary talent; and while we would encourage the youn 

lady to lend her aid in throwing her father’s materials together, we woul 

warn her not to paint the lily or gild the gold. The enterprise and adven- 
tures of this sea-king need nothing but the telling to turn all our youths 
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into buccaneers. We would match Captain Johnstone against Robinson 
Crusoe any day, and that is saying'a great deal. 

The volumes also contain a sketch of Lord Cochrane's history; and 
many a be-whiskered gallant will recognize the associates who worked 
his early ruin, inthe Jews and Jew-Christians who lure to destruction, 
We would that every young man should peruse these volumes on_ his 
entrance into London lite, 


Queen Anne Boleyn; an Historical Drama. 


Mr. George Lewis Smyth, the author of this drama, informs us in his 
preface that his idea was, before he began, and also while writing it, that 
the subject more than any other with which he was acquainted, admitted 
of the construction ofa play, which should be at once historically correct 
and theatrically effective. In carrying this plan into execution, the author 
has necessarily cramped himself; and we doubt whether the historical accu- 
racy Which is gained at such a price is a fair compensation for the restraint ; 
the fall indulgence of the imagination being, in our opinion, more desirable 
in a drama than the rigid adherence to particular details, With this draw- 
back, however, Mr. Smyth has done well ; there are passages in the drama _ 
of high poetic merit, and such, mixed also with quaintness and dramatic 
effect, is the scene where Patch, the court fool, soliloquizing as he blows 
his bubbles, predicts the fortunes of Lord Rochford and Sir Thos. Wyatt, 
The following is a fair instance :— 

** Now, place! we'll give the king—look there! 
A royal bubble by the saints of Rome, 
Express'd with state and richness! Swelling it mounts, 
Buffets the sunbeams to its sovran pleasure, 
Constrains the air to steer its greatness nobly, 
And, as it sails amain, draws gnats and midges 
To crowd its course and make sport as it journeys.” 

The piece was intended for representation, but was refused by the ma- 
nagement of the royal theatres—a circumstance which we trust will not, 
as it ought not, prevent the author from attempting other subjects. 


A Popular View of Chemistry. By John Murray, M.D., and 
George Murray. 


This work professes to give a view of the general principles of Chemistry, 
so far as they are sppileeble to the ordinary circumstances of human lite, 
and explain the laws by which the forces are regulated that carry on the 
ordinary system of nature, and account for many of those natural pheno- 
mena which, though so familiar to our sight, are but little understood, and 
by a variety of examples point out their practical application. 

The first chapter is occupied with the history of Chemistry, Attraction, 
and Gravitation, with their laws. Heat, its effects, Expansion, Fluidity, 
and Radiation, occupy the two succeeding chapters, with some instructive 
remarks on Temperature, 

The consideration of Light, with its reflection, refraction, polarization, 
and decomposition, form a very prominent and interesting feature in the 
volume, which concludes with the fifth department, on Electricity, Galva- 
nism, and Magnetism. 

The Appendix, containing some condensed dissertations on the Atomic- 
Theory and Trade-Winds, winds up the volume, which we think well cal- 
culated for the purpose designed. 

The authors promise to pursue the subject in connexion with Organic 
= Inorganic Substances. We heartily wish them success in their under- 
taking. 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


The Number for April 1, of the Hiustrated 
edition of Colburn’s Novelists, consists of 
the first volume (to be completed in two) of 
Mr. Ward's “ Tremaine,” a work which, for the 
cheerful serenity of ite views. and the high 
moral character of its sentiments, seems ad- 
mirably calculated for extensive and beneficial 
admission into family cireles, 

The 9th Part of Mr. Burke's important and 
serviceable work, the “ History of the Com- 
moners,"”” appears with the Magazines this 
month, and the subsequent Parts will be pub- 
lished quarterly, until the completion of the 
undertaking, 

The 4th Part of the cheaper re-issue of Sir 
Jonah Barrivgton's national work, the “ His- 
tory of the Irish Union,” likewise appeare this 
mouth. Two more Parts will finish the work. 
The whole of the 40 Portraits, and other Illus- 
trations of the original and more expensive 
edition are distributed through the Parts. 

A new and revised Edition of Mr. Grattan's 
History of the Netherlands is forthcoming in 
Lardner’s Cyclopeedia, with additional matter, 
bringing itdown to the breaking out of the 
Revolution in 1830, 

The author of “ Makanna” announces a 
novel founded on the fearful realities in which 
Miss Blande and the Hon. Captain Cranstoun 
were so deeply involved. 

Speedily will be published, Observations on 
the Natural History and Productions of British 
Guiana; with Suggestions on Colonization and 
Emigration to the Interior of that Country. 
By John Hancock, M.D. 

The Memoirs and Correspondence of Robert 
Lord Clive, collected from the Family Papers 
at Wolcot and other sources, by Sir John Mal- 
colm, is in the press, 

An edition of such of the late Mr. Charles 
Lamb's Writings as can be recovered by his 
executors, with a large Selection from his Cor- 
respondence, is announced, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, accom- 
panied by a Biographical Notice from his pen. 

Turkey—Mr. Auldjo, F.G.S., announces the 
Journal of a Visit to Constantinople during 
the Summer of 1833, with illustrations by 
George Cruikshank, 

The Book of Family Prayer, by the Editor 
of the “ Book of Private Prayer,” is in the 
press. 

The following works are likewise announced 
as in the press :— 

Vols, II, and III, of State Papers of the time 
of Henry VIII. published by the Royal Com- 
mission.—The Wasps of Aristophanes, by T. 
Mitchell, Esq.—Featherstonhaugh’s Excursion 
to the extreme Southern and Western States 
of North America.—Hase’s Popular Antiqui- 
ties of Greece.—Annals of Lacock Abbey, in 
the county of Wilts; with memorials of the 
Foundress Ela Cou of Salisbury, and the 
Earls of the Honses of Sarisburyand Longespé. 
by the Rev, W. L. Bowles.—A Poet's Portfolio, 
or Minor Poems, in three Books, by James 
Muntgomery.—Traveis of Ethiopia, by G. A. 
Hoskin, Eeq., with plates.—Old Maids, their 


Varieties, Characters, and Cornditions.~-The 
Self Condemned, a Novel, by the author of 
“ The Lollards.” 

LIST OF NEW ROOKS. 

Sermons by the late Rev. Thomas Marshall, 
A.M., with Memuir, 8vo, 10s, 6d. 

Boswell'’s Life of Johnson, Vol. I., fep. 8vo. 
5s. cloth. 

Oriental Illustrations to the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, by Joshua Roberts, Svo. 18s. 

Practical Compendium of the Diseases of 
the Skin, by J. Green, M.))., 8vo., 12. 

The British Wine-Maker and Domestic 
Brewer, by W. H. Roberts, 12mo. 5e. 

The System of Painting in Dry Colours, after 
the ancient Grecian Method, by W, Kingston, 
12mo. 3s, 6d. 

Thucydides, with Notes, by Dr. T. Arnold, 
Vol. III, ®vo., 16s. 

Memoir of the late Rev. Joseph Hughes, 
A.M., by John Leifchild, 8vo. 128. 

Tour on the Prairies, by the Author of the 
“ Sketch Book,” poat 8vo. 9s, 6d. 

Sacred Classics, Vol. XV., “ Sermons for 
Lent,” 3s. 6d, 

Colburn’s Modern Novelists, No. IIL, ; 
“ O'Donnell, by Lady Morgan,” 12mo, 5s, 
cloth. 

The Practice of Courts Martial, &c, by Cap- 
tain Wm. Hough, 8vo. 14s. 

Tombleson’s Views on the Rhine, Second 
Series, royal Svo. L/. cloth; India proofs, 2/. 
cloth. 

Durham's (Lord) 
Bvo. 4s. 

Helen of Coquetdale, &c. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Provincial Sketches, by the Author of “ The 
Usurer’s Daughter,” 10s, 6d. 

Reid's Political Career of the Earl of Dur- 
ham, l2mc. 4s. 6d. 

Sketch-Book of the South, 10s. 6d. 

Sketches of Life and Character, by E. P., 
12mo., 6s. 

Spiritual Despotism, by the Author of “ Na- 
tural History of Enthusiasm,” 10s. 6d, 

New and Complete Mun of Business, by R. 
Percival, 12mo, 9s. 

Consumption, Why so Fatal? by J. Tyrrell, 
8vo. 5s. 

A Winter in the Fur West, by C. F. Hoff- 
man, of New York, 2 vols. post 8vo, 

History of the Germanic Empire, Vol. IT, 
by S. A. Dunham, LL.D, &c., forming Vol, 
LXIV. of Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 

The British Pulpit, Vol. 11., Svo. 8», 6d, 

The Marsdens and the Daventrys, Tales by 
the Author of “ Traits and Traditions of Por- 
tugal,” 3 vols, Li. Lis. 6d 

Switzerland, illustrated description, by Beat- 
tle, Vol. I. 4to. 20s. 

History of the Boroughs and Municipal 
Corporations in the United Kingdom, by H. A. 
Merewether and A. J. Stevens, 3 vols. royal 
Bvo. 41. lds. 6d. 

New Arabian Nights, 3 vols. reduced to 12s, 
cloth. 

The French Language its own Teacher, by 
R, Aliva, l2mo., 5s. 


Speeches on Reform, 


Tales in Verse, 
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FINE ARTS. 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


The Twelfth annual exhibition of the Society of British Artists has been 
opened to the public. It is, as usual, of exceeding interest, and presents a 
gratifying prospect of the progress of British art during the past year. 
The department in which the most decided improvement is manitest is that 
of few ance painting. Mr. Creswick, Mr. Priest, Mr. Pyne, and Mr, 
Chambers, who are comparatively new exhibitors, have produced works of 
the very highest merit ; and it is pleasant to observe that their exertions 
have been appreciated, and that the whole of their pictures, we believe, 
are marked sold. Mr. Hofland, Mr. Lee, Mr. Linton, Mr. John Wilson, 
Mr. Stark, Mr. O'Connor, and one or two others of established reputation, 
have maintained their high character—and this is saying much. To the 
landscape painters, therefore, the public will be mainly indebted for the 
enjoyment they will receive from a visit to Suffolk-street, 

But there are a few pictures of the higher class—the historical ; the 
most remarkable of which is that by Mr. Haydon, ** Cassandra predicting 
the murder of Agamemnon, on his arrival after ten years’ absence at 
Mycene,” from Aischylus. This is a production of great merit, such as 
few British painters could either conceive or execute. It may have, and 
doubtless has, large faults; the Cassandra, for example, is about two feet 
taller than the original, Mrs. Norton; but, on the whole, the work is 
honourable to the English school, and a rare acquisition to the gallery of 
the Duke of Sutherland, for whom it was Siaiel, Another picture of the 
“ambitious kind,” is Martin’s “ Judith attiring,’—* decking herself 
bravely ;" but, to our mind, there is more attraction in his other large 
work, “ David spareth Saul at Hachilah.’ Here Martinis more at home ; 
although his Judith is a production of unquestionable merit. We prefer 
him, however, where he is left more free to revel among the creations of his 
glorious imagination. 

Linton exhibits the “ Landing of St. Paul in the Bay of Baiz,” the 
ancient Puteoli—an historical landscape, calling up associations of the 
highest interest in reference to history, either sacred or profane. 

Mr. Hurlstone has a variety of portraits; and in this department the 
other painters of merit are Mr. Parris, Mr. John Hayter, Mr. Middleton, 
Mrs. Carpenter, Mr. Lonsdale, and Mr. Faulkner; but the artists of Sut- 
folk-street rarely exhibit a large collection of works of this character. 

Mr. R. B. Davis has seyeral pictures of surpassing merit, in which he 
has happily blended the beauties of nature—rock, wood and water, hill 
and date. the fragrant heath of the mountain, and the luxuriant under- 
wood of the valley—with the dogs, and deer, and merry huntsmen that 
‘*“wake the morn” with their shrill halloo. 

Mr. Inskipp exhibits but one picture, and that is both slight and unfi- 
nished ;—still it affords proof of that exceeding talent which has obtained 
for him so high a station among the painters who love and imitate nature. 

Kidd, Clater, and Buss exhibit several examples of Coarser life. Those 
of Buss are exceedingly humorous — one, in especial, old Commodore Trun- 
nion and Tom Pipes, Sa, st considerable talent. 

Mr. Prentice has one picture from Fielding’s * Amelia,’ of higher merit 
than any of his former works: it is more warm and less stiff; the»portrait 
of Amelia is beautiful ; and the story is told with deep pathos. e pic- 
ture is, indeed, one of the most striking in the exhibition. . 

As we have said, however, the ehief attractions of the Exhibition are 
the contributions of the landscape-painters. If we except these, we can- 
not consider the “ show” of the present year equal to those .of former 
years. 
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PUBLICATIONS, 


Portrait of Sir Walter Scott in his Study. Painted by W. Allan, R.A. 
Engraved by John Burnet. 


This is an exceedingly interesting print. The likeness of the great 
author does not altogether please us; neither reminding us of the man, 
nor recalling to us his works, The chief value of the picture is to be 
found in the accessories. The following list of the many remarkable ob- 
jects which the painter has haleodudad will at once explain the interest 
which must attach to his production :— 

Sir Walter Scott is represented seated in his study at Abbotsford, read- 
ing the proclamation of Mary Queen of Scots, previous to her marriage 
with Henry Lord Darnley, a copy of which is appended. The still life is 
painted from the original at Abbotsford. The vase on the table was the 
gilt of Lord Byron; the keys, hanging by the window, are those of the 
Heart of Mid Lothian, or the Old Tolbooth of Edinburgh; the sword, 
suspended from the bookcase, was that of the Marquis of Montrose ; and 
the rifle, surmounting the various articles hanging over the mantel-piece, 
belonged to Speckbacher, the Tyrolese patriot. Wore the bookcase hang 
an ancient border bugle, James the Sixth’s travelling flask, and the spo- 
ran, or purse, of Rob Roy M‘Gregor. Behind the bust of Shakspeare is 
Rob Roy's long gun; above which is Claverhouse’s pistol, and below a 
brace of pistols formerly the property of Napoleon; the stag hound lying 
at Sir Walter’s feet is Maida, his old favourite ; the hour-glass on the 
mantel-piece belonged to Kirkton, author of the History of the Chureh of 
Scotland ; the great Highland broadsword, hanging below the shield, was 
presented to Sir Walter by the Celtic Society; and the walking-stick of 
Sir Walter, resting against the chimney-piece, was presented to, and is now 
in the possession of the painter, William Allan, R.A, ° 

The work is admirably engraved by Mr, Burnet,—one of the few Eng- 
lish engravers who can use the pencil as well as the burin, 


The Crucifixion, painted and engraved by John Martin. 


This is another of Mr. Martin's magnificent prints, on a large scale, 
illustrative of Scripture History. It isa splendid and powerful effort of 
art,—such as no other British painter could produce, While the effect of 
the whole is amazingly grand and imposing, all the lesser points of interest 
have been carefully attended to. The authorities have been ransacked 
for the purpose of obtaining accurate descriptions of the scene—Jerusalem, 
at the moment when “a pall of darkness veils the land of Palestine,” 
and the Saviour dies. The work, therefore, not only represents the Cruci- 
fixion, but describes the Holy City, with its Temple, towers, gates, and 
streets; and with as much care to truth as was possible, considering the 
paucity of the descriptions that have been preserved of the once splendid 
city. 


The Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds.—No. 16. 


This work is a very valuable acquisition tothe lovers of art. Sir Joshua 
painted an amazing number of works, and to collect them all—we believe 
they will be aé/ contained in this publication—is an essential service to the 
art in which he so greatly excelled. 
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THE DRAMA. 


DRURY-LANE, 


Tue “ Patrician and Parvenu,” a new comedy in five acts, was produced 
here the other evening with great success. It was written, the author 
says, only to provoke laughter. With submission, we think this is too 
decidedly evident. The thing altogether is too broad and caricaturish. 
Mr. Poole, of whom we desire at all times to speak with deference and 
grateful respect, has no doubt felt that farce is the present taste of the 
time, and that it would be his safest course to indulge it. Wit, character, 
and sentiment, seem certainly to have lost their chances, Well, if this be 
so, who shall blame him? Assuredly, not we. We are of those who think 
that it is the least necessary vocation of an author to die in defence of the 
past. We shall never find in our hearts to blame them, because they 
throw themselves, heart and soul, into the present, and, bad as it may be, 
fake the public taste as they find it. Mr. Poole has served the public 
long, and ts in the secret of their likings. He prefers to indulge them, and 
to leave their bettering to the future. When the day which shall see a new 
and higher impulse given to them arrives, we have no doubt that this gen- 
tleman will be found in his old pleasant and humorous places, but working 
in them for a truer and more lasting reward than laughter only. 

The “ Patrician and Parvenu” is, on the whole, indifferently well played. 
Mr. Farren is the Parvenu, and Mr, Warde the Patrician. Once or twice 
we thought they might have changed places, so vulgar was the parvenu in 
the depth of his ignorance, and so aah mene the patrician in the height of 
his fashionable knowledge. A well-bred person never shrinks from the 
touch of his inferior—he vindicates the superior title of his manners 
merely by setting every one within their reach or influence at ease. It 
may be said, to be sure, and the answer is a good one, that Mr. Warde is 
not asked to impersonate universal manners so much as the mannerism of 
manners—to remind us, not of perfect grace and polished ease, but of those 
good old times when every one belonged to a marked class in society, and 
maintained himself in his characteristic absurdities, by a cheraur-de-fris, 
of prejudices, forms, and ceremonies, If this is so, however, there is a sad 
want of keeping in placing such a character in immediate contrast with 
a vulgar citizen picked up from our own present Bishopsgate Without, and 
set down without disguise in Drury-lane. Mr. Harley has an amusing 
part, which he makes the most of, by a style of acting we should find it 
difficult to describe. It is certainly like nothing on the earth, and we should 
think as little like anything in the waters underneath it. But it provokes 
excessive laughter, and it would not be wise, perhaps, to inquire farther. 
Mr. Bartley plays an innkeeper, and_ looks as cordial and fat-ale-loving as 
he always does in these interesting characters. Mrs. Glover has a part of 
vulgar humour, which loses nothing in her breadth either of person or style. 

The dialogue of the “ Patrician and Parvenu™ is subdued, or rather 
overcharged, to the farcical purpose of the incidents. Thisis proper enough, 
for farce farcifies everything within its reach. When Mr. Warde disturbs 
his pigtail by a pathetic inclination of his head, on the words “ Ah, my 
Annabella!" we feel nothing but the matter of the pigtail; the sentiment 
has escaped. 

COVENT-GARDEN, 
* Lestocq ” is very gorgeously presented at this theatre, but that is un- 


fortunately its chief ment. The music is not ory of Auber, and the 
dramatic pretensions of the piece must be returned nt, The delusion at- 


tending such pieces has pretty nearly wasted itself now. This is the last 
season, we should think, in which any management would dream of staking 
stich a preposterous expense on such an uncertain return. We wonder 
what foolery, or worse, is likely to follow this! What next, Mr. Merryman? 
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The Drama. 


OLYMPIC, 


_ “ The Court Beauties’ is a very charming little piece, rich and complete 
in its appointments, with an interesting and appropriate dialogue, and a 
dénouement as happy as it is striking. All that are concerned in it do 
their best. The scene-shifters work with more than their ordinary tact, and 
every dress in the piece is a picture. 


FRENCH PLAY. 


M. Frederic Lemaitre, after a temporary absence, has again returned to 
this country. We recommend all who may not yet have seen him to take 
an early opportunity of doing so. He is, in some respects, the most mas- 
terly actor we have ever seen. He can in the finest way, by employment 
of the subtler practices of his art, embody a sentiment, and every shade of 
a sentiment, with no other guide than the situation of the piece, and with- 
out a single help of poetry or passionate writing. He breathes into a naked 
skeleton of melodrama, feeling, thought, emotion, Lire. He pursues huma- 
nity to her last recesses, and yet shows her to us human still. His treat- 
ment of a horror is to the last degree impressive and thrilling. He knows 
exactly where to press and where to relax it, and he manages, therefore, to 
lay upon nature just as much as she will bear. In the most difficult situa- 
tions the highest perfection and elaboration of his art take the appearance, 
and show themselves in the result, of perfect and unconscious simplicity, 
We should add, too, that his humour is exquisite and unerring, and attended 
invariably by a most remarkable accompaniment of action, His legs and 
arms speak, and his very fingers have a voice. All of them move in happy 
and most willing accordance. He is a Mazurier in this respect, with the 
addition of speech, thought, imagination, passion. When the reader sees 
M. Frederic Lemaitre this praise of ours wiil seem poor, and may sink into 
silence. 

Mademoiselle Jenny Vertpré is still all that is charming, piquante, and 
delightful. How graceful her petulance is—how relishing that mixture of 
shrewdness and simplicity, of archness and unconsciousness ! 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


At arecent meeting a communication was read, addressed to the secretary, 
by Dr. Coulter, who had resided two years in Upper California, regarding 
the geography of that country. This first described the general aspect of 
the province, and then entered into some details regarding its white and 
Indian populat ion, stock, capabilities, &c. 

Upper California extends north to the parallel of 42° 30’ N., and is sepa- 
rated from the rocky mountains to the east by an extensive sandy plain, 
It consists of two ranges of hills, chiefly composed of sandstone conglome- 
rate, which extend along its whole length in lines parallel to the coast ; 
and some islands which front this, may be considered as the summits of a 
similar submarine range. The summits are uniformly bleak and bare ; but 
the intermediate valleys are fertile. A great deal of fine wood clothes the 
sides of the hills, and along their base the pastures are rich and extensive. 
Yet, generally, there is not a very regular supply of water ; two extensive 
lakes, called the Tuli Lakes, situate between the ranges, apparently draining 
the cultivable ground too rapidly. The best soil, and most Erommsing dis- 
trict, is accordingly to the north and east of them,—that is to say, north and 
east of the bay of San Francisco,—a district, moreover, deeply intersected 
by the river San Francisco, falling into the bay, and said to be navigable 
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sixty or seventy miles up; but Dr. Coulter did not himself visit this 
quarter. 

The only portions of Upper California as yet settled, are along the coast, 
with the exception of a transverse valley, running up nearly thirty 
leagues behind the port of San Pedro, at the head of which is situate the 
mission of San Gabriel. The chief settlers have also hitherto been the 
Catholic missionaries, who sought to collect around their stations an Indian 
population, whom they taught, in a very rude way, to till the ground, and 
rear domestic cattle, at the same time that they compelled them to conform 
to their religious observances. Since the revolution in Mexico, however, 
these stations have been discouraged; and, at the same time that the 
entrance of other settlers has been promoted, efforts have been made to 
induce the Indians to hold land themselves. These have not as yet been 
very successful, owing chiefly to the constitutional indolence of this race ; 
ee perhaps in some degree, also, to the change of system having been too 
sudden. 

Wheat, the vine, and all fruit trees that have been tried, thrive well 
in Upper California, though the fruit is somewhat subject to mildew ; and 
south of San Francisco, and more especially south of Santa Barbara, a 
species of locust is excessively troublesome. The great article of produce, 
however, is black cattle, the rapid increase of which has been prodigious, 
It is not yet seventy years since they were first introduced, and then only 
twenty-three head. In 1827 the missions possessed 210,000 branded cattle, 
and it was supposed not less than 300,000 unbranded. It is at present 
thought necessary to slaughter 60,000 head annually, to keep down their 
numbers till more land shall be settled to the eastward. Sheep have in- 
creased nearly in the same proportion, though they are, as yet, of little value, 
neither their flesh being eaten, nor their wool exported. The necessaries of 
life are so easily procured in the province, that there is little stimulus to en- 
terprise out of the beaten track. 

The number of white inhabitants in Upper California, Dr. Coulter esti- 
mates at 6000, and they are rapidly increasing. Not so the Indian popu- 
lation; they have diminished considerably, though they have neither been 
driven from their homes, as in the United States, nor been much exposed 
to the poison of ardent spirits. On the contrary, the rule of the Padres at 
the Persidios, has been perfectly well intentioned, and in its general cha- 
racter, paternal, But the restraint of their religious observances, and even 
the little labour they imposed, were uncongenial with Indian habits. It is 
remarkable that their decrease is almost universally hastened by the failure 
of female offspring— whether caused by a disproportion in the births, or by 
a greater number of deaths among the female children, Dr. Coulter is unable 
to state. To such an extent does this operate, that in all the missions there 
is the utmost difficulty in obtaining a wife. Infanticide, properly so called, 
is not common, though there is reason to believe that means, generally 
mechanical, are often taken to produce abortion ; yet this does not account 
- i above fact, for males and females would be thus indifferently sacri- 

ced. 

The Mexican government is, at prone’, very anxious to enicourage settle- 
ment in Upper California, chiefly from jealousy of the increasing American 
population on the Columbia ; and, under judicious management, Dr. Coulter 
thinks the prospect here fair for settlers, especially in the northern district. 
This is highly fertile, well wooded and watered, perfectly healthy, and the 
Sacramento, another river falling into the Bay of San Francisco, is na- 
vigable for a considerable distance, as well as the river of that name. The 
Tuli Lakes, though shallow in the dry season, also furnish great facilities 
for the transport of wood, hides, and other produce from considerable 
distances. In a stream falling into the southern Tuli, gold has also been 
found; and a silver mine was wrought with some success near Santa Ines, 
till interrupted by the Indians, 
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nive’s COLLEGE, 


Professor Wheatstone delivered an introductory lecture on Musical 
Sound. He commenced by showing that in every case when elastic bodies 
render sounds, Oscillatory motions may be either observed the eye, or 
shown by other means to exist. In the case of the sttings of musical in- 
struments, these are visible; in bells, musical glasses, &c., they may be 
rendered evident, by the mechanical impulses they communicate to Tight 
balls placed in contact with them; and even in witd instruments, the 
column of air may be shown to be agitated, by placing in different parts of 
it a stretched membrane of small dimensions, on which sand is strewn, the 
movements of the sand indicating the state of motion of that portion of 
the air, within the pipe where the membrané is placed. Having esta- 
blished this point, he entered on the consideration of that modification of 
sound which constitutes its pitch, and showed that it depended on the fre- 
quency of the vibrations—that is, their number in a given time; and he 
explained several modes by which this frequency might be estimated. 

he Professor then proceeded to show that other agitations of the air, 
than those arising from the vibrations of elastic bodies were capable of 
producing sounds ; and he gave, as instances—first, the sounds obtained 
by pressing a card or a quill against the teeth of a wheel in rapid revolu- 
tion ; and secondly, Dr. Robison’s experiments, in which sounds were pro- 
duced by periodically interrupting a current of air through a pipe, by 
means of the rapid motion of a stop-cock. The different forms of Baron 
Cagniard de la Tour's ingenious acoustical instrument, the Syren, were 
shown; and its mode of action, which is very analogous to that of Dr. 
Robison’s stop-cock, was explained. The advantages were then stated of 
the standard of pitch, proposed by Chladni, who assumes the number of 
vibrations in a second of every C of the musical scale to be some power of 
2: the lowest C of the violoncello, aecording to him, consists of 128 vibra- 
tions in a second, and its ascending octaves respectively of 256, 512, 1024, 
&e., which numbers differ very little from those of the tuning forks in 
actual use. The various experiments made with the view to determine the 
limits of audibility, with respect to the human ear, were next referred to, 
particularly those of Dr. Wollaston and Savart ; the range is usually stated 
to be between 30 and 8,000 or 12,000 vibrations in a second; but Savart 
has found, by particular modes of producing both low and high sounds, 
experimenta illustrations of some of which were given in the lecture, that 
sounds so low as 30 in a second, and so high as 48,000, were audible. 

The leeture concluded with the exhibition of Mr. Trevelyan’s experi- 
ments on the vibrations of heated metals, and a mode of producing sounds 
by means of an electro-magnetic apparatus. These were brought forward 
as additional proofs, that rapidly recurring impulses, however produced, 
may give rise to sounds having an appreciable pitch. 


—_ 





VARIETIES. 


The statement of the Public Revenue and Expenditure for the year 
ending the 5th of January last, has just appeared. The total income to 
that period amounted to 46,509,856/, 10s. 23d., and the expenditure to 
44,901,700/, 178. 104d., leaving, we are happy to say, a surplus of 1,608,155/, 
12s. 44d. “ This,” say the Sun, “ is the best possible proof of the sound 
state of our national resources, and of the correctness of the principle, that 
increased consumption almost entirely supplies the deficit in the revenue 
occasioned by the reduction of taxation. It also affords good evidence of 
the salutary system of government and judicious arrangements adopted 
by the late Ministry, to which must in fairness be attributed so satisfac- 
tory a state of our public finances. The surplus of revenue over the ex-, 
penditure, on the 5th of January, 1834, was 1,513;000/., and on the 5th 
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of January last, it was 1,608,155/., notwithstanding the progressive reduc- 

tion which has taken place in taxation.” ier ; 
‘The returns of im exports, and ton of shipping, recently 
inted by order of the House of Commons, show the considerable increase 

that has taken place in the employment of shipping, and afford equal 


satisfactory evidence of the activity in our foreign trade, especially in 


some of the most important branches of our manufactures, the declared 
value of which exported from the ports of the United Kingdom, during 
last year having exceeded the exports of the preceding year upwards of 
2,000,000/,, viz. :— 





Declared value exported in 1633 . ‘ . £34,489, 384 
Ditto ditto in 1834 ° ° ° 36,541,926 
Increase in 1834. ° , . £2,052,542 


It is also gratifying to observe a corresponding augmentation in the im- 
ports of the raw material, as exhibited in the returns made of the quanti- 
ties of the following articles landed :— 

1833. 1834, Increase. 


Raw silk imports 2,785, 109Ib. 3,663, 956\b. 878,847|b. 
Ditto ditto, waste,&c. 649,4511b. 1,012,933lb. 363, 4851), 
Sheep’s wool . . 38,046.087)b. 46,455,422lb, 8,409. 3351b. 
Olive oil ; .  1,891,918gls. 2,320, 638gls. 421,920yls. 


which articles are chiefly used by the manufacturers, ‘whilst the receipts 
of the Customs on the latter article, notwithstanding the great reduction 
in the duty, exceeded those of the previous year, thus adding another to 
the many instances in the history of fiscal regulation that a reduction in 
duty is frequently followed by an augmentation of the revenue, 


The Crown Lands.—By the report of the Select Committee appointed to 
inquire into the management of the Woods and Forests, it appears that 
the Crown rents are as follows :— 


Per annum, 


In London and Middlesex ® e e » £103,695 
Norfolk and Suffolk . ° ° . 2,600 
Kighteen other counties (not named) . . 16,000 
Surrey ; ; ; . ; 2,800 
Cambridge, Northampton, and Lincoln ° - 12,000 
Yorkshire and Nottingham ° . . 14,000 
Lancashire, &c. . ° ° ° ° 2,600 
Derbyshire (sold except) ° ; ‘ 26 
Somersetshire, Ac. . ° . . 3,000 

In England . ° 156,721 

Wales . ° ° . ° ° 5,000 

lreland . " . ° ° 52,000 
Scotiand, not specified, except the Crown rents in Ork- 

ney, Which amount to, . ; . 1,500 

Total : . . £215,221 


The arrears in Wales amount to 60,0002, owing to the negligence of 
previous receivers. 

Of late years there has been a considerable sum expended in enclosing 
and planting forest lands ; the plantations were begun in 1809, and there 
are now upwards of 40,000 acres enclosed and planted. 

The charge for collection in England and Wales is from four-to five per 
cent., but the charge for managing the Crown lands in Orkney is between, 
5002. and 600/. on a rental of 1500/7. per annum, while the public duties 
amount to 195/. 14s. 2d. Under these circumstances, the sheriff-depute, 
whose evidence has been taken, advises that the Crown land, the feu and 
teind duties in Orkney should be sold; and from our knowledge of the 
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country, we are inclined to think the present a favourable sity of 
carrying an object so desirable into effect. There are'two ways of 
posing of the Crown lands; either of which appears to be more 
tageous to the public than the retention of the estate upon the present’ 

—the one by absolute sale, the other by lease im perpetuity for an. 
annualrent in money, the’ present plan of receiving the Crown rents in 
kind being one of the chief causes ‘of the present weighty expense of 

agement. ‘The most advantageous plan would be to expose the Crown 
lands in the different parishes in separate lots, so as‘to suit the means of 
purchase on the part of the several proprietors with whose lands they are 
intermixed. We have always understood that the’payment in this county 
of rents and feu duties in kind, has operated against the improvement of 


land in the same manner as the taking of tithe in kind has done in England 
and Ireland. 


Thames Water.—The number of common sewers which empty them- 
selves into the Thames between Chelsea Bridge and the Tower is 88, 
exclusive of innumerable drains from streets, manufactories, and houses. 


The Benchers of Lincoln's Inn have, by a majority of 15 to 13, declined 
acceding to the proposition of concurring with the Attorney-General's 
Bench, in the Inner Temple, in rejecting the advantages hitherto afforded 
to academic proficiency. An amendment was carried, merely acceding to 
the original overture to discuss, without waiting for an answer, to which 
the other society proceeded to settle the matter. 


The Ordnance Estimates are printed, and amount to 1,297,059/., being 
4640/7. less than last year. 


There are in England 12,503 maltsters, 1139 in Scotland, and only 383 in 
Ireland. The total number of prosecutions under the malt law, in 1831, 
was 610; in 1832 it was 688; in 1833 the number was 690; and in 1834 
it was 614. Supposing that the survey on brewers (which is continued as 
a protection to the malt duty) were at the same time wholly abandoned, 
the repeal of the malt duty might possibly admit ofthe discontinuance of 
107 supervisors at 200/., and 1250 officers at 100/.—a total of 146,400/, 
—Parliamentary Paper.—[From this, however, would have to be deducted 
half the sum, as half-pay to the officers dropped, until absorbed into the 
other branches of the service as vacancies occurred. } 


There is a clause in the New Beer Act to the effect, that no license for a 
beer-shop will be granted after the 5th of April, 1836, for any house not 
rated at 10/. per annum. This will be the means of closing many of the 
road-side concerns, 


Bankers’ Notes.—-The following shows the amount of notes circulated 
in England and Wales by private and joint-stock banks, between June 28 
and September 27, 1834 :—Private banks, 8,370,423/;; joint-stock banks, 
1,783,689/.; total, 10,154,1127. And between September 27 and December 
28—private, 8,537,655/.; joint-stock, 2,122,173/.; total, 10,659,8282. 


A Commission has passed the Great Seal appointing a Commission to 
inquire into the present mode of maintaining discipline by means of the 
infliction of corporeal punishment in the army, and to consider whether 
some other mode of punishment cannot be substituted with advantage to 
that portion of our national ‘force. The Commissioners appointed are, 
Lord Wharncliffe, Sir James Kempt, Lord Viscount Sandon, the Right 
Hon. Sir E. H. East, Bart., the Right Hon. C. verre Lieut.-Gen. 
Edward Barnes, and Major-Gen. Sir Thomas Reynell. 
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FOREIGN VARIETIES. ° 


Accounts from Klahtas (on the frontiers of China), of the 6th of De- 
cember, state that a most extraordinary phenomenon was observed on the 
igth and 13th of November last, in the neighbourhood of fort Tsourou- 
Khaitou. On the 12th, about two o'clock inthe afternoon, the sky became 
darkened above the mountains, and in a short time this davkness enveloped 
the whole visible extent of the horizon. It increased to such a degree that 
before night the whole country was plunged in the profoundest gloom, 
which did not permit anything to be perceptible, and totally intercepted 
the view ofthe stars. On the following ~ the atmosphere assumed the 
same appearance, the sun was hid, and the light of day could only be com- 
pared to a dim twilight. The only difference observable was that the 
air appeared filled with smoke without any smell, which, about mid- 
night, was entirely dispersed by a north-east wind, that set in at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, and increased in force in the course of the evening. 
When this atmospherical phenomenon had ceased, on the shores and the 
ice of the river Argonna was found a brown dust, without smell, but of a 
sharp salt taste. The grass was covered with a similar kind of dust, but 
the colour of which was of a reddish hue. In moving on horseback amongst 
loftier shrubs a great quantity of this dust was disturbed, which caused a 
species of irritation in the nose and throat. The fort of Tsourou-Khaitou, 
mentioned here, is situated in the government of Irkoutsk, in the district of 
Nertchinsk, on the left bank of the Agonna, which forms, up to its point of 
junction with the Schilla, the extreme frontier of the Daourie, where these 
two rivers take the name of the Amour. The Asiatic department of the 
Imperial Ministry of Foreign Affairs has received a specimen of the dust 
we have described, which, as far as is known, has never before been seen in 
these countries. 


The Journal de Cherbourg states the following to be the amount of the 
naval forees of France, England, and America ;—France has 53 ships ofthe 
line, 116 frigates, and 41 sloops ; England 109 ships of the line, 61 frigates, 
and 24 sloops; the United States 12 ships of the line, 19 frigates, and 
13 sloops. In each of the above numbers are included the ships that are 
now building. 


A countryman of the commune of Wierde, in Belgium, while making 
drains upon his land, at a place called Truquoi, turned up 560 pieces of 
Roman coin of dates anterior to the reign of Constantine; showing that at 
that early period there were buildings upon this spot, which is on the site of 
a lake that appears to have been of considerable extent. 

In Russia, according to the official reports received by the Synod, the 
number of births in the year 1833, in the 43 eparchies of the empire was, 
males 942,836; females 902,209; total 1,845,045. Deaths :—males 779,140 ; 
females 706,151; total 1,485,291. Excess of births 299,754. Marriages 
361,225, The above includes only the members of the Greek ch rch. 

Interesting Discovery.— A number of bulls of different Popes, addressed 
to the Prelates who successively occupied the episcopal seat at Cambrai, 


and of great importance to archeological science, have recently been dis- 
covered at that place, in a good state of preservation, 


Antique Ura.—A beautiful antique glass urn has been discovered at 
Yebleron, in France. It has one handle, and is of a square form. The umn 
contained a bronze medal bearing the head of Antoninus, with the date of 
the period of his third Consulship, from which it would appear that the 
medal is of the year 140 of the Christian era, so that it must have been 
placed in the urn nearly 1700 years ago.—French Paper. 


Geneva.—The statue of Jean Jacques Rousseau has been opened to the 
public with great ceremony. It is placed on the Ile des Barques, near the 
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spot where the Rhone issues from Lake Leman, whence it is visible from a 
great distance, It is by Pradier, in bronze, and seven feet in height. 


The Clergy of Spain.—The following is a summary of the establishments 
belonging to religious orders in Spain :—The Order of St. Benedict num- 
bers 85 convents of monks and six of nuns; these establishments are rich. 
That of the Carthusians possesses 16 very rich houses. The Order of St. 
Jerome comprises 48 monasteries and 19 convents; that of St. Basil, 17 
monasteries. The Order of St. Dominic, 351 convents of monks and nuns 
in Castile, Aragon, and Andalusia; that of St. Francis (called of the 
Observance), 850 convents of monks and nuns, who live by alms; that of 
St. Francis (called Terceros Regulares), 15 convents in Andalusia and seven 
in the province of St. Leon. The order of the Reform of Bare-footed 
Friars, 171 convents:—Total, 1715. Orly the four first among these 
Orders are really rich, and their wealth has been considerably diminished 
by the sales which took place in 1821, by order of the Cortes, but which 
were afterwards anavelie’ by Ferdinand. At present it is talked of paying 
the ecclesiastical proprietors in kind, and the commission has already re- 
commended it, 


European Statistics,—The following statistical statements (taken from 
a French work by M. J. Schoen on the Statistics of European Civilization), 
which we find in a recent number of a Paris paper, the “ Moniteur du 
Commerce,” will not be uninteresting to many of our readers :—“ In Den- 
mark, the number of elementary public schools is 4100, of which 2646 are on 
the <A of mutual instruction, In France, the number of communes, or 
pre 1es, is 38,135, and that of elementary schools 35,796; they are at- 
ended by 1,372,200 children in winter, and by 687,000 in summer, About 
one-tenth of the whole population above twenty years of age can read, and 
one-twentieth can read and write. In Austria the number of pupils in 
elementary schools is one-thirteenth of the total population ; in Prussia, 
one-seventh; in Holland, one-ninth; in Belgium, one-twelfth ; and in 
Bavaria,one-eighth. The institutions for the superior departments of edu- 
cation are those which are, in every part of Europe, the most largely 
endowed. In Russia, which can only boast of 69,000 pupils in the whole 
of her public schools, 12,000 of those attend the Universities, or the Insti- 
tutions for the superior branches of instruction. In Spain, the number of 
scholars in those Institutions was 1 in 685 on the whole population; in 
the Netherlands, 1 in 859; in Austria, 1 in 741; and in Prussia, } in 633. 
There are 104 Universities attended by 70,500 students in the whole of 
Europe. The public libraries in Europe contain upwards of 20 millions of 
books, of which there are 6,400,000 in France, 5,700,000 in Germany, and 
3,000,000 in Italy. In 1805, the number of new works published annually 
in Europe was ~ of t 7,000; but the number has since more than doubled, 
Germany has always been pre-eminent in this respect, and next in order 
is France. The number of authors in Germany is 1 in 5000 of the popula- 
tion ; France, 1 in 6000; Denmark, | in 7000; the Netherlands, 1 in 8000 ; 
Great Britain, 1] in 10,000; and in Russia, } in 60,000. At Rome, the 
circulation of newspapers is 1 to 51,000 of the inhabitants; at Madrid, 
1 to 50,000; in Vienna, 1 to 11,338; in London, 1 to 10,600; in Berlin, 
1 to 4074; in Paris, 1 to 3700; in Stockholm, | to 2600; at Leipsic, } to 
1100. Taking whole kingdoms, it is 1 to 860,000 in Spain; | to 674,000 
in Russia ; 1 to 376,000 in Austria; 1 to 66,000 in Switzerland ; | to 52,000 
in France ; 1 to 46,000 in England; | to 43,000 in Prussia ; and 1 to 40,450 
in the Netherlands. Three-fifths of the extent, and more than one-half 
of the inhabitants of Europe, are subject to absolute governments. One 
person in 462 is employed by the State of Spain; 1 in 630 in Prussia ; 
and about 1 in 1000 in England. One individual in 27 is engaged in a 
law-suit in France, and 1 in 80 in Prussia, Austria is the kingdom in 
which justice is administered at the loons expense,” 
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The Frankfort: Post Amt Gazette of the 13th has the following :—* It 
is known that some Hebrew tribes, more or less independent, have for a 
long time maintained themselves in Arabia; but we now learn from Capt. 
Owen, who was employed to explore the southern coasts, that an Israelite 
has founded a new sovereignty there, and has raised himself to the rank 
of Sultan of Morbut and Dschoffar. His name is Mohamet Bin-Akel. He 
has collected 1000 Nubians, whom he has trained to arms, and, by their 
assistance, has taken possession of the coasts of Fortac as far as Ganew 
and Hadramond.” 





AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Tne hopes of the landed interest, if not absolutely extinguished by the 
debate upon the subject of the malt-tax, must be at least so greatly abated, 
that all expectation beyond a very slight reduction of the impost must be, 
for the present, at an end. Tories and Whigs have alike concurred to 
annihilate the fond aspirations of landlord, tenant, and labourer, and for 
the very same single reason. They who are in power declare the impossi- 
bility of giving up so vast a portion of the revenue. They cling to their 
large stddabanarhe,—to the old corruptions and the ronage they con- 
fer; while those who are out of place foresee that could they have ousted 
their political antagonists upon this question, their political antagonists 
would have turned the tables upon them the moment they came into office, 
and demanded the abolition of the tax. To avoid the embarrassment, 
they therefore concurred in repressing the repeal. If there were any large 
constituencies credulous enough to elect representatives in the hope 
of the relief of agriculture from this source they are bamboozled, and little 
pity will they obtain from the country. But it is not on party grounds we 
would argue the question. Sir Ronert Peer’s was the large and compre- 
hensive mode of treating it, and although his arguments were put with 
singular plausibility, displaying the abilities of a masterly rhetorician, 
there is yet a palpable and general weakness in the whole of his state- 
ments and inferences, quite inconsistent with the profound view of the 
subject to be expected from so practised a statesman. But, as we have 
said above, his object was to preclude a large abstraction from the reve- 
nue, and to this he directed his powers. And lest it be imputed to us that 
we bring a vague charge, we shall go into the principal parts of the Pre- 
mier’s speech, for surely nothing can be more important either to the 
agricultural interest, or to the country at large. 

The first argument was the time, against which Sir Robert objected 
that the financial statement for the year not being completed, it was impos- 
sible to anticipate what may be the real condition of our fiscal resources. 
It is not a little curious, however, that he immediately knocked this on the 
head by spontaneously adopting the view exhibited last year by Lord 
Althorp as quite near enough for the purpose ; and from this he drew the 
inference, that the surplus would be wholly inadequate to meet the deficit 
of 5,150,000/., at which he estimated it. his calculation, be it observed, 
however, exceeded the actual receipt of 1834 by 388,000/.; but we will take 
it at 5,000,000/., the nearly intermediate point. The fallacy of all Sir 
Robert Peel's financial computations stands then upon this: he contends 
there can be no reduction of expenditure, and that an equivalent tax on 
property, and on other articles, must be substituted. The whole of his 
argument is swept away, if it be shown that it is possible to obviate such 
a necessity, and this was done as we shall show hereafter. 


The next ground upon which the Minister insisted, was, that because 
barley had reached the price of wheat, there could be no necessity for any 
provision, having for its object, by increasing the demand for barley, to 
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raise its price. Here the fallacy is double: for first, whatcansesthd irise 
of the price of barley? A failure of the crop. The farmer then loses at 
least as much, and probably more by the deficiency in the:quantity, than 
he gains by the elevation of the price; and secondly, the comparison only 
holds because wheat has fallen excessively—a circumstance also creating 
to him loss, and a far heavier uncompensated loss. The fact, therefore, 
upon which Sir Robert relies, fails him on both sides of his argument. 

His next ground was the increased quantity of malt, and consequently 
the increased quantity of duty. Here, again, was a complete begging:of 
the question, for the first has been occasioned by the mixture of wheat in 
malting ; and during the last few years the greatest efforts have been used 
to increase the consumption of malt-liquors. The whole tax on beer has 
been reduced—in itself a great stimulus. The beer-shops have been 
opened—the dire effects of gin-drinking have been osleel , widely, and 
loudly proclaimed—Temperance Societies have been established (which 
bear much on the consumption of spirits, and which, therefore, tend in a 
like degree to augment the consumption of malt liquor); and lastly, popu- 
lation has increased. We believe that the last fact alone would go near to 
account for the slight yearly augmentation of revenue, which amounts 
scarcely (in 1834) to one-hundredth part; in 1833, to not more than a 
fiftieth part of the whole quantity consumed. Even the increase between 
the comparative periods of October, 1833, and April, 1834, and October, 
1834, and April, 1835, is probably owing to the maltster’s accumulating the 
a, in the apprehension of the scarcity augmenting the price o 

arley as the season advances, aided by the admixture of wheat. 

There appears to our minds little less inaccuracy in the next comparison 
into which the Minister entered, and the conclusion he drew, namely, that 
the decrease in the consumption of malt liquors during the early part of 
the last century, taken against that of the present times, was occasioned 
by a change in the taste of the people. That more gin, coffee, and tea 
have been drank, is true. But why? We say, because gin, coffee, and 
tea decreased, while malt liquor has increased in price. The necessity of 
the labouring man also went hand in hand with these phenomena, and it 
was not taste but want which drove him from his national, his accustomed 
beverage. We put the question broadly to any man conversant with the 
habits and desires of the working classes, beyond the reach of the odour of 
Thompson and Fearon’s vaults in Holborn. Is not the first luxury, nay, 
the first support and sustenance of their power to labour, in the mind of 
the artisan and the husbandman, a tankard of porter or a little good beer? 
We contend that he has been driven to gin, coffee, and tea,‘ and we are 
sure experience will bear us out in the averment. Here again, then, Sir 
Robert Peel fails in his inference. Some, and a large proportion of. the 
increase in the consumption of tea and coffee, may indeed be accounted for 
by the increase of women and children amidst the general increase of 
population, assisted by the difficulty of procuring milk since the inclosure 
of commons. Their tastes would probably lead to such a consequence, 
but when the male population adopts these articles we are convinced 
that, in the multiplicity of instances, it is poverty and not the will which 
consents, 

Whatever the show of reason, and there was much we are ready to 
admit, in Sir Robert’s arguments against the notion that home brewing 
would be encouraged by the repeal of the malt-tax, there will yet bea 
positive and absolute conviction in the mind of every practical man, that 
such would be the result. This is that species of conviction which defies 
argumentation. It is a presumption so authorized and so legitimate, that 
the answer of every such individual would be extempore as it were, * say 
what you will, it must be so.” But if the beer-shop be (as according to 
Sir Robert Peel it is) the irresistible temptation, it only adds apother 
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strong incentive to the many already existing, for the abolition of those 
nests of pauperism: and crime. Do away the beer-shops, we say, at once: 
there is an end of the competition and the argument. There is much 
more solidity in the reasoning that the price of beer would not be greatly 
lowered, and that if it were, the landed interest would not derive the benefit 
anticipated. This is, indeed, a difficult dilemma ; but twenty shillings and 
eightpence a quarter (more than 50 per cent. even upon the present high 
price of barley), affords some latitude to the profits of the grower. While, 
to whatever extent beer can be substituted for spirits, and home for the 
beer or gin-shops, the moral effects must be incalculably beneficial. 

The deduction that a better price for barley would tend to encourage the 
appropriation of clay lands to the growth of that grain is fallacious. It 
would augment the production of barley in the light soils, and thus operate 
as a protection to the heavier, because less wheat would be grown on the 
former, and a better price for wheat obtained by the proprietors of the 
latter. 

The force of the Minister's argument concerning the capital of the malt- 
sters would be much weakened by the fact, that, were the tax repealed, 
there would be much more dealing direct between the consumer and the 
grower, or with the simple intervention of the corn-chandler, than there is 
at present, The farmer would let his labourer have barley, and the man 
himself must after make his own malt. We consider this, therefore, of no 
weight inthe matter. With respect to the immediate result of the repeal 
on the malt trade (especially if carried into effect prospectively and by 
divisions) it would resolve itself into a very trifling hesitation at first, for 
the stocks of beer are not at any season large*. The public brewers might 
be at once compensated by a drawback, and for the short future interval 
every one must buy from hand to mouth, as the saying is. 

The financial caleulation and assertions which made up the conclusion 
of the Premier’s speech were all taken off by Mr. Hume. He first refuted, 
in a good degtee, Sir Robert's deprecation of the possibility of reducing 
establishments, by the fact that such deprecations had always been re- 
sorted to in order to frighten the House from reductions. In 1822, he 
(Mr. Hume) proposed to take off eight millions. He was told it was im- 
possible, and he was scouted as a visionary. What had been done since 
that proved, however, that what he proposed was not only feasible, but 
easy. Mr. Hume then, grappling with the real question, how is the loss 
of 4,600,000/, to the revenue to be compensated ? demonstrated the possi- 
bility at once; first, by a reduction of half a million upon the excise ex- 
penses, which, the officers employed in collecting the beer duties being 
still on the establishment, now amounted to 1,200,0007. He then showed, 
by an incontrovertible analogy, that, if a given sum of taxation were taken 
off, half that amount always found its way back to the revenue through a 
larger consumption of other taxable articles. Such during the last cen- 
tury had been the uniform result. This would reduce the sum actually 
to be provided to 2,100,000/7. He then went into various other details 
which make it palpable that were Ministers in earnest as to their 
desire of reduction, there could be no insuperable difficulty. The ad- 
vantage the agriculturist would actually derive from the repeal is a 
wider question, however, and one which admits of more ample discussion 








* There is a current anecdote, which is certainly true, that a publican in Cam- 
bridge, where the Deer is celebrated for a peculiar sweetness, called upon the brewer, 
some years ago, on the Monday morning, to complain that the beer sent in that 
day was so stale his customers would not drink it. ‘“ My honest friend,” said the 
brewer, “ I should be glad to accommodate you to the utmost, but really I don't 
onena if this beer be too old ; for, upon my honour, # was brewed on Fri- 
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than we have space now to enter upon. We believe it would resolve itself 
finally (so far as agriculture is concerned) into a benefit to the landlord, 
with the moral advantage to the labourer. At present the whole may be 
reduced to this simple formula :—* The agricultural interest wants relief 
there is no relief for it on an adequate scale, except by the abolition of the 
malt-tax.” This is the way that the landed interest puts it. Their view 
has been negatived by Government and by the House of Commons,—for this 
question has not been met upon party grounds, The rejection is common 
to all parties. But still, if our arguments, or rather our answer to Sir 
Robert Peel’s argumentation be valid, the subject has neither been widely, 
comprehensively, nor luminously considered; for it forms also a part of 
that larger review which ought to be given to the whole financial system 
of the country, (clearly a most erroneous system,) and in relation to other 
— in their several bearings upon the general industry and propriety. 

tespecting the trade in corn, the same unfavourable aspect prevails, 
Wheat and flour are both drugs ; heavy in sale and declining in price,— 
the one from 1s. to 2s. per quarter, the other even more per sack on the ship 
qualities during the progress of the month. The best samples of the latter 
have been sold at from 28s. to 32s., a lower price, perhaps, than has been 
known for the last forty years. Even barley and malt have hung on hand, 
owing to the uncertainty of the decision of Parliament touching the duty. 
Since that question has been set to rest, if price be not better, the trade is 
firmer. All other articles remain much the same, but aglut is anticipated 
when the ships detained by the late heavy gales shall arrive in the river. 

The season has not been so propitious for the lambing as was to be 
anticipated. The cold winds and the quantity of rain have been worse 
than the frost and snow, the shepherds say ; yet the fall has been good, 
and the loss confined to a few of the ewes. The same causes have acted 
to prevent barley-sowing: the heavy lands cannot at this moment be 
worked, and the light lands are wet. Little or none was in the ground at 
the conclusion of the third week of March, This must, it is pronounced, 
operate against this year's crop, for early sowing is admitted to be most 
advantageous. Mr. Coke of Holkham, the greatest probably, and cer- 
tainly the best, barley-grower in England, prefers the American to the 
Chevallier, upon sufficient trials. 





RURAL ECONOMY. 


WE have been much interested by an intelligent communication from a 
correspondent in one of the French commercial papers, who, after curso- 
rily mentioning the different counties in which agriculture is more or less 
attended to, and pointing out the consequent benefits resulting to the pea- 
santry, as the means of improving their comforts, and diminishing their 

verty, strenuously recommends the formation of agricultural societies in 

‘rance, praising, at the same time, in the strongest terms, the system of 
agriculture adopted in Great Britain, and the high and deserving patronage 
with which it is favoured. He then arrives at the point ofargument, which, 
we acknowledge, struck us as well deserving deep attention, the benefits 
likely to accrue to France from the establishment of agricultural colleges 
for the practical education of young men destined to become 7, nyt’ 
on the same principle as that founded by the Empress Catherine at St. 
Petersburg, where the students are both practically and theoretically made 
acquainted with the art of agriculture, having a portion of ground allotted 
for the experimental part of their study, provided with ploughs and other 
agricultural implements. They also receive lectures on geology and che- 
mistry, and are instructed in the manures most beneficial for pa cular soils, 
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to which it might be suggested, that a branch of the tuition should consist 
of the management of cattle, and improvement in their breed. At Moscow, 
a college has been also established by the Emperor Alexander, for instruc- 
tion in the same science. In Prussia agriculture meets the direct patron- 
age of royalty ; and the Royal Academy of Agriculture, near Frankiort-on- 
Oder, superintended by one of the most practical, as well as scientific men 
in Europe, Mr. Thaer, proprietor of the well-known estate called Moglin, 
is too celebrated to need any eulogy. From parity of reasoning we would 
infer that the institution of such spllesien in the United Kingdom might be 
highly beneficial to the rising generation of British farmers ; rendering 
the sons.of the larger landed proprietors, from their practical knowledge, 
competent to undertake the management of their own estates, or, at all 
events, would qualify them to ascertain that their bailiffs adopted the best 
mode of cultivation to insure improvement of the soil, and, consequently, 
an increase of produce. Thus all the drudgery and labour of following the 
plough in the field, or going through the detail at a more advanced age, 
would be avoided, and the young agriculturist would leave his college 
practically, as well as theoretically, informed as to the treatment and till- 
age of the land. 


Important to Sheep-breeders.—The dipping of sheep in the autumn 
seems to answer fully the expectation that was formed; and wherever it 
was done properly, the ticks and lice, and their eggs, seem all to have been 
destroyed ; and the wool has made a more rapid growth, the sheep are quiet 
and contented, and feed well, and their coats are light, with scarcely a lock 
of wool displaced ; while the flocks in the adjoining fields, that were not 
dipped, are tormented with swarms of these vermin, and are continually 
nabbing, rubbing, or kicking, to the injury of the wool, as well as its loss, 
and the cause also of considerable trouble to the shepherd ; neither will 
they feed or sleep so well, or obtain so much flesh, or so great a weight of 
wool, and of course are rendered of less value. This dipping will doubtless 
be almost universally adopted: but we would beg to state that it isa 
strong and powerful remedy, and requires great experience, with a careful 
and judicious management, or in unskilful or negligent hands a deal of 
mischief may be done in a very short time.—County Chronicle. 





USEFUL ARTS. 


Important Discovery.—Professor Doebereiner, at Jena, has discovered 
another most remarkable property in platina and iridium. He found that 
either of these metals in its extreme state of file division (such as may be 
obtained by its solution in sulphuric acid being mixed with certain organic 
matters, and excluded from the influence of light) on drying in the air, 
absorbed from 200 to 250 times its volume of oxygen gas, without combin- 
ing with it chemically, and compresses it with a power which is equal to 
the pressure of from 800 to 1,000 atmospheres. Such a great mechanical 
attraction in a metal for oxygen gas is hitherto without any example, and 
at once explains all the previous discoveries made by Doebereiner, of the 
extraordinary chemical effect of those two metals in connexion with various 
oxidated substances and atmospheric air. Doebereiner supposes that this 
attractive power, properly used, will lead to greater discoveries than have 

et been made. Another interesting discovery made by Doebereiner is 
hat ether, at the temperature of 90 of Réaumur, burns gradually and with 
a pale blue flame, which is only perceptible in the dark, and which will 
not set anything on fire, but which is itself so inflammable, that, on bemg 
a hed by a lighted taper, instantly changes imto a high-spreading 
brilliant flame. 
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BANKRUPTS, 


FROM FepRuARY 23, 1834, To marcn 20, 1835, incLusivE. 


Feb. 23-~J. Goutngn, Hope-street, Hack- 
ney-road, carpenter, G. Baycr, Manches- 
ter, pawnbroker. T. Dawe, East Stone- 
house, Devonshire, painter. W., Mircuete, 
Strand, lodging-house-keeper. W. Arcuer, 
Messing, Essex, grocer. G.Niprown, North- 
ampton, upholsterer. J. Berrs, Spital, 
near Windsor, victualler. R. DeAN, Milner- 
place, Lambeth, builder. J. Pinson, Nor- 
wich, linen-draper. EE, Crick, Leamington 
Priors, printer. L. CAmaaipas, Bristol, ship- 
owner. S.Huppieston, Manchester, saddler. 
J. Jonis, Bagillt, Holywell, Flintshire, ale- 
brewer. M. Reremeyer, Liverpool, salt- 
dealer. J. Witiiams, Salford, Lancashire, 
innkeeper. P. Cox, Fairford, Gloucester- 
shire, builder. J. Mecauxrven, Clifton, Glou- 
cestershire, publisher, J. Lupton, Bishop 
Thoruton, Yorkshire, oil-merchant. 


Feb. 27.—J. W. Pork, Wood-street, Cheap- 
side, carpet-warehouseman. J. CoLimnson, 
Thomas-street, Stamford-street, Blackfriars, 
hat manufacturer. W.ApDAmMs, jun,, Brown’s- 
jane, Spitalfields, brewer. L. ALLEN, Pin- 
ner-green, Middlesex, innkeeper. J. Goon. 
BURN, Brighton-place, New Kent-road, Surrey, 
silversmith, N. Sues, Princes street, Stam- 
ford-street, Bl.ckfriars, jeather dresser. J. 
and T. Burrow, Hanley, Stoke-upon-Trent, 
grocers. D.T.M‘Carrnuy, Bristol, stationer, 
P. Birnv, Cowbridge, Glamorganshire, grocer. 
E. Barwarp, Little Baldow, Essex, cattle 
and sheep-salesman. T. Baynton, Chel- 
tenham, horse-dealer. J. Coates, Man. 
chester, merchant. J. Turnaut., Tyne- 
mouth, Northumberland, cabinet-maker.  B. 
Warcat, Liverpool, ship-broker. J. Fox, 
Liverpool, wine-merchant. T. and R. Fos- 
TER, Trygal, Northumberland, flour-dealers. 
J. Witirams, Chester-le-street, Durham, 
linen-draper. 


March 3.—J. West, Keate-street, Middle- 
sex, Victualler, J. Buswetviand R. Woon, 


Derby, joiners and cabinet-makers. w. 
Tayvtor, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, surgeon, 
J. Hovis, Manchester, victualler. J. 


Waiont, Newceastle-upon-Tyne, jeweller. 
M,. Froon, Kingswood Hill, Gloucestershire, 
currier. S. R. Witmot, Bristoi, brewer. 
B. Hoao, jun., Leeds, cloth-manufacturer. 
J. Hotpen, Bacup, Lancaster, cotton-spinner, 
W. V. Witxgs, Birmingham, factor. I. 
Swirt and G.Swirt, Lane-end, Stoke-upon- 
Trent, tailors. FE. Knars, Walsoken, Nor- 
folk, cattle-salesman. G. Brown, Marlbo- 
rough, ironmonger. G. A. Ray, Ramsgate, 
lodging-honse-keeper. P. Hatrow, Heaton 
Norris, Lancashire, innkeeper. J. Deacon, 
Reeth, Yorkshire, corn-factor. W. James, 
Brighton, grocer, S. Crosssy, Coventry, 
dyer. 

March 6,—B. Pannuam, High-street, Shad- 


well, sail-maker. J. Bares, Bellevtie-place, 
Clapham, linen-draper. W. ASRHAM, éen., 
Eckington, Derbyshire, surgeon, t 


March 10.—R. Cons, Basinghali-street, 
scrivener. S. Tipexa, Whitebrook Mills, 
Monmouthshire, paper manufacturer. w. 
Hottoway, Doreet-street, Clapham-road, 
brewer. A. Hiper, Otford, Kent, cheese- 
monger. R. BARNAnrp, Hollingbourne, Kent, 
paper-maker, J. Suieips, Bridge-road, Lam- 
beth, wire-worker. J. Caatsen, Coleman- 
street, woollen-warehouseman. W. P. Wit- 
L1AMS and W. Witiiams, Bexley, Kent, 
grocers. J. BuLMAN, Great Tower-street, 
ale merchant. J. Turner, Honiton, Devon- 
shire, tea-dealer, N. Tuomas, Manchester, 
cabinet-maker. P. ABRAHAMS, Briggate, 
Leeds, jeweller. W. H. Cross, Leeda, 
victualler. J. Coorgn, Liverpool, joiner. 
T. Crowther, Openshaw, Lancashire, joiner. 
J. Attrort, Stourbridge, Worcestershire, 
upholsterer. 


March 13,—H, Rowep and J. W. Gagen- 
SHIELDS, New Bond-street, tailors. J.P. 
Hicks, and C. FE, Hicks, Eastington, Glouces- 
ter, clothiers. F. SANDON, Newgate-street, 
druggist. J. Smita, Wheatley, Oxfordshire, 
surgeon. W. Prease, Bristol, victualler. 
J. Penn, Leamington, Warwickshire, book- 
seller. T. Roraws.t, Manchester, cotton- 
manufacturer. D. Ronerts, Pwilbeli, Car- 
narvonshire, draper. A, Hickson, Don- 
caster, grocer. TT. Bumrvus, jun., Northamp- 
ton, grocer. J. Rosinson and W. Rosin- 
SON, Burslem, Staffordshire, common brewers. 
J. Norman, Burslem, Staffordshire, inn- 
keeper. 


March 17.—J. 8S. Eveceion and W. Eves. 
Leron, Union-street, Southwark, hatters. B. 
Sniravsy, Blackfriars-road, dealer in earthen- 
ware. W,. E. Browne, Brompton-grove, 
merchant. R.B. Cooxr, Worcester, stone- 
mason. J. Burnet, jun., Wortley, York- 
shire, clothier. R. Taorrer, Tynemouth, 
Northumberland, ship-owner. 8S. Mironecy, 
Sheffield, merchant. TT. Heasear, Bryn- 
mawr, Llanelly, Brecon, grocer. W.Tayton, 
Gateshead, Durham, builder. 


March 20.—H. Pertiven, Little Pulteney- 
street, Soho, cheesemonger. G. MAnwan- 
ING, sen., W. Manwarine, and G. Man- 
WARING, jun. York-place, York-road, Lam- 
beth, engineers, W. A. Nonsie and J. 
Epinoton, Globestairs, Rotherhithe, engi- 
neers. G. Taivonv, Phonix-wharf, City- 
basin, coal-merchant. B. Musson, Man- 
chester, grocer, RK. BOWERMAN, sen., and 
G. Bowerman, Ensham, Oxfordshire, car- 
riers. J. Bowerman, Oxford,chemist. R. 
Farr, Doncaster, hardwareman. C, Puon, 
Newtown, Montgomeryshire, ironmonger. J. 
Waitwortsh, Birmingham, plumber, J.C. 
Hvoues, Leamington Priors, hotel proprietor. 

’ ' 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


Tur doubtful and unsatisfactory posi- 
tion of public affairs continues to pro- 
duce a depressing effect in several 
branches of trace. The great staple 
manufactures, those of Cotton and Wool, 
are, however, in full activity ; but com- 
plaints are made that, in the latter, the 
high price of the raw material, as com- 
pared with that of the wrought com- 
modity, scarcely leaves the smallest per 
centage of profit to the manufacturer. 

The Colonial Markets have been of 
Jate tolerably firm; and West India 
Muscovades have been in extensive and 
continued demand, at increasing quota- 
tions. 

Mauritius Sugars have been generally 
steady, with some tendency to improve- 
ment in the good coloury qualities. The 
prices lately realized have been for 
brown, 50s. to 52s.; ordinary yellow, 
53s.; grey, 52s. to 55s. ; fine white, 60s. 
to Gls. 6d. 

East India Sugars present no subject 


for observation beyond the statement of 


the prices at which sales have been 
made, and which are as follows :—Ben- 
gal, white low to good middling, 20s. to 
3ls.; Java, brown and low yellow, 22s. 
Gd. to 25s.; Siam, good brown, 25s. Gd. ; 
fine vellow, 27s. to 27s. Gd.; middling 
to good white, 27s. 6d. to 28s. Gd. 

In Foreign Sugars the only recent 


transactions have been in Havannah, of 


which a cargo of the new crop, consist- 
ing of 1600 boxes of yellow, daily ex- 
pected in the Channel, has been sold for 
Antwerp at 29s. 

The Refined Market is firm, and 
prices well supported, the supply not 
being equal to the demand ; fine crashed 
cannot be obtained under 33s. 6d, 

The Stock of West India Sugars now 
on hand is 18,400 hhds. and trs., ex- 

ceeding that of the corresponding date 
of last year by about 5000; the stock 
of Mauritius is about 89,000 bags, falling 
short of that of last year by about 6500 
bags. The last average price of Sugar 
is 1/. 10s, 43d. per ewt. ° 

British Plantation Coffee offers little 
matter for comment; good ordinary 
Jamaica is worth 86s. to 68s.; clean 
descriptions are scarce, and therefore in 
demand. For the rest, it is only neces- 
sary to quote the prices at which pur- 
chases have of late been made; good 
ordinary St. Domingo, 55s. ; good ordi- 
nary Ceylon, 57s. to 58s, ; fine ordinary 
Brazil, 54s. Gd. to 56s. Gd. ; good ordi- 
nary green Mocha, 71s, to 70s. 


In Cocoa no business has been doing 
except for exportation ; the Government 
contract for 50 tons of Brazil is under- 
stood to have been taken at about 29/7. 

The fall in the price of Rum towards 
the close of the month has been so rapid 
as to cause an absolute panic; the Go- 
vernment contract has been taken at 

124 to 15 per cent. below the prices 
which were nominally quoted a short 
time previous. The 50,000 gallons, 4 
per cent, under-proof have been taken 
at Is. L1yyd.; the 25,000 gallons, 6 per 
cent. over, to be put into the stores at 
Deptford, free of all charges, are taken 
at 2s. lid. 

Cotton is still upon the advance with 
a steady demand; the late purchases 
have, however, heen chiefly on specula- 
tion. The sales of the last week con- 
sisted of — 


d. 4d. 
6000 bales Surat, very ord. to good .6jto 8 


900 =) - Madras, mid.tofair .« Fito 74 
800 ,, Bowed, mid, to fair . 9 to 10} 
7) 4, Surat,veryord.tofine 7 to 8} 


Indigo, Silk, and Wool, present no 
feature for observation. 

The Tea Trade is in a state of utter 
stagnation; the vast quantities im- 
ported, in addition to the remaining 
stock of the Company, the extensive 
sales already made and about to come 
on, and the great depression in prices at 
Liverpool, have completely sanelvend all 
business; and so shy are purchasers, 
that it is apprehended that sales of the 
Tea purchased lately at the India House 
could not now be effected without a re- 
duction of 2d. todd. per lb. on the lower 
descriptions. 

The Corn Market has lately been dull, 
with a decline of ls. per quarter on 
Wheat, with the exception of some 
choice samples. Barley is also Is. 
cheaper, there being a good supply from 
the country, as well as some cargoes of 
Foreign arrived, and some taken out of 
Bond. Oats, Peas, and Beans are all 
brought to Market in such abundance 
as to keep the quotations heavy, and 
render purchasers indifferent. 

There has been some considerable 
fluctuation in the Market for English 
Securities during the month; as soon as 
it became apparent that no immediate 
attempt would be made to urge the 
House of Commons to a vote declaratory 
of want of confidence in the Ministry, 
Consols recovered from the depression 


. into which they had fallen, and rose to 
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the price of 92} for the Account; their 
recent defeats, and the prospect of a 
more serious one on the question of the 
appropriation of the surplus revenues of 
the Irish Church, have again had an 
unfavourable influence upon them, and 
they have again fallen to 918. Bank 
Stock has suffered a much more severe 
depreciation, partly from the causes 
which have affected the Money Market 
generally, but chiefly as the result of the 
late meeting of Proprietors, where it 
was ascertained that in order to provide 
for the usual dividend, it was necessary 
to abstract a sum of 10,000/. from the 
“ rest,” or accumulated surplus; a sum 
trifling in itself, but indicative of dan- 
ger that the recurrence of the same 
necessity might lead to a diminution of 
the dividend itself. The fall has conse- 
quently been rapid, from 225}, the price 
shortly before the meeting, to that of 
216. 

In spite of the influence of the depres- 
sing causes above stated, the Foreign 
Market has largely improved, particu- 
larly in Portuguese Bonds and Spanish 
Securities; there is also a considerable 
advance in most of the South American 
Stocks. 

The closing prices of the principal 
Securities, domestic and foreign, on the 
27th, are subjoined :— 


ENGLISH FUNDS. 
Bank Stock, shut—Three per Cent, 
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Reduced, shut—Three per Cent. Con- 
sols, 914 §—Threeand a Half per Cent, 
Reduced, shut—Three and a Half per 
Cent. New, 093 4—Long Annuities, ex- 
pire Jan., 1860, shut — Annuities, ex- 
pire Oct., 1859, shut — India Stock, 
shut—Ditto Bonds, 20 2— Exchequer 
Bills, 10002., and Small, 37 9—Bank for 
Account, 216 17—India ditto, 259 G0— 
Consols ditto, 914 }. 


SHARES. 


Anglo-Mexican, 8, 9—Bolanos, 125 30 
—British Iron, 314 24—Brazilian, Im- 
perial, 414 24—Ditto DE! Rey, 8 4— 
Canada, 39} 404—Colombian, 13 li— 
Real Del Monte, 334 44—United Mexi- 
can, 6} 7} — London and Greenwich 
Railway, 13 14 } 3. 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 


Belgian, 5 per cent. 102} {—Brazi- 
lian, 1824, 5 per cent. 874—Chilian, 6 
per cent. 45 6—Colombian, 1824, 6 per 
cent. 393 §—Danish, 3 per cent. 784 9— 
Dutch, 24 per cent. 554 }— Ditto, 5 
per cent. 1023 }—Mexican, 6 per cent. 
42} 34—Peruvian, 6 per cent, 20} }— 
Portuguese Regency, 5 per cent. 944 §— 
Ditto 1834, 6 per cent. 101} }—Russian 
O/. sterling, 5 per cent. 108} }— Spa- 
nish, 1821, 5 per cent. 64)—Ditto, 1835, 
Scrip, 5 per cent. 74 3—Ditto, passive, 
5 per cent. 16417—Ditto, deferred, 5 
per cent, 264 29. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT.--HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Feb. 26.—The Lord Chancellor read the following answer of his Majesty 
to the Address of their Lordships:—‘ I thank you for your loyal and 
dutiful Address. I receive with great satisfaction your assurances of willing 
co-operation in all such measures as are calculated to remove just causes 
of complaint, and to promote the happiness and concord of my subjects. 
—Lord Ellenborough.gave notice of the introduction of a Bill ot Indemnity 
for certain acts of official persons in the East Indies, and expressed his 
hope of being able in the next Session to bring forward a measure for the 
elucidation and consolidation of all the laws in India—Lord Brougham 
moved for a return of all Commissions of Inquiry issued under the Great 
Seal during the years 1828, 1829, and 1830.— Lord Ellenborough observed, 
that the motion would be attended with considerable expense to the coun- 
try. It was ultimately agreed to, after an animated discussion, in which 
the Lord Chancellor, the Marquess of Lansdowne, Lord Plunkett, the 
Duke of Wellington, the Earl of Radnor, and Lord Wharncliffe, took 


Feb. 27,—The Earl of Aberdeen declafed; in answer to a question from 
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the Earl of Mulgrave, that Government had no intention of interfering 
with the instructions sent out to the Governor-General of Jamaica, and 
entered into some details to show the spirit of good faith in which his 
Majesty's present Government was pre ared to carry the measure of the 
late Government into effect.—The Earl of Mulgrave expressed himself 
satisfied with the explanation. 


March 3.—On the motion of the Duke of Wellington, a Select Com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the plans for the construction of new 
Houses of Paniament. His Grace stated that it was intended to lay 
the plans before both Houses for their approbation.—The aan of 
Westminster asked whether it was the intention of the Noble Dake to 
propose poor-laws for Treland, and provision for the Catholic clergy.—His 
Grace said, that until the Poor-Law Commissioners had made their report, 
no measure would be introduced. There was no intention to propose a 
provision for the Catholic clergy. 


March 4.—The Earl of Roden inquired whether it was the intention of 
the Government to propose any estimate during the present Session of 
Parliament, for the purpose of supporting the national schools in Ireland. 
—The Duke of Wellington said it was the intention of the Government to 
propose such an estimate in the other House, and it was intended that it 


should be greater this year than last, because of the necessity for new 
buildings. 


March 10.—The Duke of Wellington, in answering some observations of 
Lord Brougham touching Malta, the Dardanelles, St. Petersburgh, the 
death of the Emperor of Austria, &c., stated that the movement of the 
British fleet from Malta had not arisen from any discussions with the 
Russian Court, nor had he reason to believe any such discussions would 
arise ; that his Majesty had appointed a Noble Lord as his representative 
at the Court of St. Petersburgh, who will set out at the proper season; and 
that it could not be expected from him that the very day after the news of 
the decease of the Emperor of Austria had been received, he could be pre- 
pared to mention what were the subjects to be negotiated with the present 
possessor of the Austrian Throne. 


March 13.—Lord Brougham moved the first reading of a Bill to Con- 
solidate the Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction of England and Wales.—The Lord 
Chancellor suggested a postponement of the Bill, as a similar one was 
before the House of Commons, to which Lord Brougham assented. In 
ieply to the Duke of Cumberland, Lord Brougham said that the difference 
between his Bill and that of the House of Commons was, that the latter 
contained nothing about church-rates and wills. 


March 16.—The Marquess of Londonderry, after alluding to the debate 
in the House of Commons respecting the embassy to St. Petersburgh, said 
that, without having had any communication, direct or indirect, with any 
one of the King’s Ministers, he had come to the determination, upon hear- 
ing of that discussion, that no consideration should induce him to accept 
the appointment of Ambassador to the Russian Court.—The Duke of Wel- 
lington stated that he had recommended the Marquess of Londonderry for 
the office of Ambassador to Russia, solely on account of his fitness for the 
diplomatic employment, and that Sir R. Peel fully concurred in the recom- 
mendation, which also met the approbation of his Majesty.—After some 
observations from the Marquess of ‘Lenedowne, who said that the ground 


of opposition to the appointment was not on account of the personal cha- 
racter of the Marquess, the conversation dropped. 


March 17.—The Earl of Aberdeen, in reply to the Earl of Mulgrave, 
confirmed the statements with respect to the favourable working of the 
new system in Jamaica, and to the abundance of the new crops. 
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March 18.—The' Earl of Mulgrave adverted to the disputes that had so 
long existed between this country and Canada, and to the’ promise that a 
Commissioner was to be sent to investigate the character and extent of the 
complaints; and asked whether any person had been determined upon to 
undertake that duty ?—The Earl of Kvetdeen replied that a decision had 
been come to on the subject, and that Viscount Canterbury had been 
appointed. 

March 19.—The Lord Chancellor presented the first Report of the Com- 
missioners of Church Inquiry (England), which was ordered to be printed. 


—Lord Brougham presented a petition from Canada, complaining of the 


es which, after a long discussion, was ordered to be laid upon the 
able. 


March 20.—The Duke of Wellington laid on the table of the House the 
Report of the Committee on Lay Patronage, 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Feb. 24.—The Speaker, attired in his state robes, entered the House 
shortly after one o'clock, when there were present upwards of 100 Mem- 
bers. The proceeding of administering the oaths to Members who had not 
vet been sworn was resumed, and continued until the appearance of the 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod at the door of the House. The Mem- 
bers having returned from the House of Lords, several notices of motions 
were given; after which the Address was moved by Lord Sandon, who 
stated that he was most anxious to support the appeal of the present 
Ministers for a fair trial, and he considered that the prerogative of the 
Crown itself was involved in the question before the House. The Noble 
Lord concluded by moving, “ That an humble Address be presented to his 
Majesty, thanking him for his most gracious Speech."—Mr. Brampton 
seconded the hile ~1ie Morpeth thought there was much in the 
Speech to give satisfaction to the country, but he expected some more 
direct allusion to the state of the Irish church, and to the condition of that 
country. His a moved an amendment to the effect, that the pfo- 
gress of various forms has been interrupted and endangered by the dis- 
solution of the late Parliament, which was most earnestly bent on measures 
towards which the wishes of the people were justly and anxiously directed. 
-~Mr. Bannerman seconded the amendment.—A long discussion followed, 
in the eourse of which Sir R. Peel, ina most eloquent speech, justified the 
conduct of the present Government.—Lord J. Russell rose to reply to the 
Right Hon. Baronet, but an adjournment being loudly called for, the House 
adjourned. 


Feb. 25.—The adjourned debate on the Address was resumed by Mr. 
Robinson, who declared that he would not join in the attempt to subvert 
the present Ministers, that he would give the Administration of Sir R. 
Peel a fair trial, and that he should therefore vote for the Address.—Lord 
Stanley declared that he should not give his assent to the amendment ; 
and that he spoke not only his own sentiments, but the opinions, at the 
same time, Dp large body of Gentlemen, who were neither insignificant 
in their standing as Members of the Legislature, nor unimportant in point 
of intelligence and weight in the country—Colonel Chatterton said that 
he should vote for the Address, in order to preserve the consecrated insti- 
tutions of the country.—Mr. H. Grattan made a violent attack’upon the 
Orangemen of Ireland, which was answered with great spirit by Colonel 
Perceval.—Lord J. Russell addressed the House at great length in support 
of the amendment.—At a quarter to one, on the m of Mr, Hume, 
House adjourned, © . 


Feb. 26.—Mr, Ewart brought forward his motion, that no new public 
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business should be transacted after eleven o'clock at night.—The motion 
was, after a few observations from several Members, postponed till the. 10th 
of Mareh.—The adjourned debate on the Address was opened by Mr. Mul- 
lins, who spoke in favour of the Amendment.— Lord Waterpark said that, 
although he regretted so little notice was taken in the Address of the 
depressed state of agriculture, he concurred in every topic in it, and should 
vote for it, in order to defeat a factious opposition, formed for the purpose 
of promoting their own selfish interests.—Major C. Bruce declared his 
opinion that the intelligent portion of the people of Scotland relied on the 
integrity of the Ministry, and were prepared to give it a fair trial.—Mr, P. 
M. Stewart objected to the Amendment because it was vague, flimsy, and 
useless. He should support the Address, because he thought, in the words 
of Mr. Fox, “ that if the present Government be displaced, another and a 
worse Government will be established.” Lord Howick was in favour of 
the Amendment, not for the purpose of ejecting the Ministry, but as a 
mere expression of distrust, and a disapprobation of the dissolution of the 
late Parliament. Sir J. Graham said, that he considered it but fair to test 
the conduct of Ministers according to the promises made in the King's 
Speech, which he thought they would adhere to.—Mr. O'Connell justified 
his coalition with the Whigs, and declared his intention of voting for the 
Amendment.—The House afterwards divided, when the numbers were 
declared to be—tfor the Amendment 309, against it 302: majority against 
Ministers 7. 


Feb, 27.—The Address, as amended, was agreed to without a division. 


March 2.—The Speaker acquainted the House that the King returned 
to the Address presented to him on Saturday, the following most gracious 
answer :—“ T thank you sincerely for the assurances which you have given 
me in this loyal and dutiful Address, of your disposition to co-operate with 
me in the improvement, with a view to the maintenance, of our institutions 
in Chureh and State. I learn with regret that you do not concur with 
me as to the policy of the appeal which I have recently made to the sense 
of my people. I never have exercised, and I never will exercise, any of the 
prerogatives which I hold, excepting for the single purpose of promotin 
the great end for which they are intrusted to me—the public good ; and I 
confidently trust that no measure, conducive to the general interests, will 
he endangered or interrupted in its progress by the opportunity which I 
have afforded to my faithful and loyal subjects, of expressing their opinions 
through the choice of their Representatives in Parliament.’—The usual 
vote of thanks to his Majesty was then agreed to.—Sir R. Peel, in reply to 
Lord J. Russell, said that he had not tendered his resignation. He was 
aware of the decision on the Address, but he did not consider it tanta- 
mount to a wish that he should resign.—Mr. Bernal was unanimously 
re-elected Chairman of Committees ; andthe House having gone into Com- 
mittee of Supply, a resolution that a Supply be granted to’ his Majesty 
was agreed to without opposition, on the motion of Sir R. Peel. 


March 3,—Mr, O’Dwyer moved for a copy of the order recently issued 
to officers commanding troops in Ireland, directing that the troops, when 
ordered to fire, should always fire with effect. A long discussion followed, 
in which several members took part; but the motion was ultimately with- 
drawn, upon an understanding that a general order should be issued, con- 
ang the substance of the one alluded to, as a caution to the people of 

reland. 


March 4.—The House having gone into Committee of Supply, a sum of 
28,384,700/, was voted to pay off Exchequer Bills, and another sum of 
621,500/. for Public Works. 


_ March 6.—Colonel Evans inquired of Sir R. Peel when it was his inten- 
tion to bring forward his financial statement,—Sir Robert said he thonght 
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that this would he a most inconvenient course, by introducing the financial 
statements of the country before the estimates were passed, and the 
amount of revenue, and the general demands for the publie service, were 
satisfactorily ascertained. This was the ancient course, and he thought 
by far the most convenient.— Mr. Hume thought the House ought to be 
made acquainted with the state of the revenue, as they might then be able 
to pass a vote for the actual sum required,—Sir Robert Peel said that the 
Government did not intend to postpone their measures, but the course he 
had stated was the adopted as well as the most convenient custom, 


March 9.—Mr. Roebuck presented a petition from the Legislative 
Council and the House of Assembly of Lower Canada, complaining of 
grievances.—Sir R. Peel stated that the present Government had appointed 
a gentleman to the Canadas to make inquiries into the several complaints 
of the Assemblies, and as to the means of remedying the same; and upon 
that report he hoped the Government would be enabled to bring forward 
measures that would give redress and conciliate the Canadas.—Mr. Bag- 
shaw called the attention of the Government to a recent attack made by 
the Caffres on the settlers at the Cape of Good Hope.—Sir G. Clerke pro- 
mised that any information possessed by Government on the subject 
should be communicated.—The House went into a Committee of Ways 
and Means, and several votes were agreed to. 


March 10.—The Marquess of Chandos brought forward his motion for 
the repeal of the malt-tax, which led to a very extended discussion.—The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer resisted the motion, as closing him against 
the consideration of every other interest, and before the House could by 
possibility know the state of the finances. It would be his duty to make 
that statement as early as possible ; he should do so, but he could not 
make it till after the close of the financial year. He contended that the 
estimates could not be reduced lower; that a property-tax was the only 
resouree ; and that, he thought, the country gentlemen would hesitate 
about sanctioning. If, however, the House should sanction the motion, he 
had no alternative but to leave with the House the consequences of the 
responsibility which it would then have assumed.—The House eventually 
divided, when there appeared for the motion 192, against it 350: majority 
in favour of Ministers 158.—Sir R. Peel, in reply to Mr. Hume, said that 
he could not make his financial statements until after the 5th of April. 


March 11.—Mr. Ewart's motion that no new business should be com- 
menced in the House after 1) o'clock, was lost by a majority of 65. 


March 12,—Mr. Hume gave notice that his er gicing nye apy the 
grants on the Estimates to three months, would not now be made; but a 
motion would be brought forward on a future day, expressive of ‘* decided 
no confidence” in his Majesty’s Ministers—Mr. Dobbin renewed his 
motion for a series of Papers regarding the Police and Magistracy of Ire- 
land.—Sir H. Hardinge replied, that he could not grant the papers, because 
the transactions were so improper that the Government had directed pro- 
secutions ; the papers were now with the Crown Officers. Other papers 
would be granted. He and the Chancellor of the Exchequer both stated 
that directions had been given to prevent magistrates, who were clergymen, 
from interfering in the collection of tithes where measures of val | 
might be requisite, especally in cases where they were personally interested. 
The defence of the Government they would defer until the papers were 
before the House. | 


March eae Russell said oa it wes —_ known Ms the ne 
enerally that he given notice of a motion of very great im 
for the gard, At the time he gave that notice, he was informed that the 
report of the Commissioners would be on the table of that House. He 
wished to knew whether that report was likely to be om the table by that 
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time, for he had since been informed that such was not likely to be the fact. 
He did not dovbt but that whenever such a report reached the Government, 
it would at once be laid on the table. He only wished to say, that on what- 
ever day he should fix his motion, he proposed to move a call of the House 
for that day.—Sir H. Hardinge said that if the Noble Lord had intimated 
that he intended to put this question, he should be prepared to give him 
an answer as to the date at which he expected the report. He could now 
only trust to memory, and could state that sometime ago he made inqui- 
ries, and was informed that the report would be made at the end of March 
or the beginning of April. Government had not thrown any interruption 
or impediment in the way of the Commissioners; on the contrary, they 
had shown every readiness to afford all the facility in their power. When 
the report was received, the Noble Lord would be immediately informed 
of it.—Lord John Russell said if there was any delay, it was, he was sure, 
a delay of form, not of intention. Under the circumstances, however, 
he wished to know the sense of the House on the subject. At present it 
was his intention to wait till Monday. In the meantime he would know 
the precise day to bring forward the question, and then he would move a 
call of the H.»3e. If it should be brought forward on an order-day, he 
would move an amendment that the House should go into a Committee of 
the whole on the state of the Irish Church. 


March 16.—Sir R. Peel, in answer to the Marquess of Chandos, as to 
the period when he intended to bring forward his plan of Parliamentary 
relief, said that he hoped to be able to do so soon after the close of the 
financial year, on the Ist of April.—Sir R. Peel announced the resignation 
of the Marquess of Londonderry as Ambassador to St. Petersburgh.—On 
the motion that the House should resolve itself iato Committee on the 
Navy Estimates, Mr. Hume moved an amendment, that the Navy Esti- 
mates be referred to a Select Committee. After a debate, the original 
motion was carried by a majority of 146 against 66. 


March 17.—Sir R. Peel, in an able and luminous speech, moved for leave 
to bring in a Bill to alter the law of Marriages, as regards Dissenters. He 
stated, that until the Marriage Act of 1754, marriage was, in fact, a civil 
contract ; as far as the Dissenters are concerned, it was proposed in realit 
to restore that state of the law. The adding to, or withholding from suc 
civil contract of marriage, any religious ceremony, is to be left to the par- 
ties. With respect to the members of the Church, the law would remain 
what it now is; Sir R. Peel contending, that if relief were afforded to the 
Dissenters, they would have no right to attempt to interfere with what the 
Church Establishment deemed best for its members.—The measure will 
enact, that in the case of parties being Dissenters, and objecting to be 
married according to the forms of the Church of England, it shall be com- 
petent for them to go before a magistrate of the hundred in which one of 
them has resided for more than seven days past, and declare their inten- 
tion of entering into the married state. An oath, similar to that taken on 
applying for a marriage license now, will be required on the first visit to 
the magistrate. The oath will set forth the name and place of residence of 
the party—will declare that he is not a member of the Church of England, 
and that he objects to be married according to the rites of that Church— 
that he has dwelt in such and such a place for seven days past—that the 
parties are of age, or that they have the consent of their parents or guar- 
dians, &c., and that there is no lawful impediment to the marriage. Within 
any period after such application to the magistrate, not less than fourteen 
ae more than three months, the parties may again present themselves 
before the magistrate, and go through a simple form of civil contract, 


signing a declaration that they consider themselves to be man and wife. 
This will constitute a legal marriage under the measure of Sir R. Peel. It 
remains Only to add to this summary of the Bill, that the magistrate before 
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whom the marriage takes ‘place, will be required to transmit=d}ie! deelaras! 
tion of marriage to the clergyman of the parish, who’ will ‘be required: td! 
register it in the same manner as he registers wire ir } soleninized by 
himself.. The fees in the whole will amount to 7s., of whieh 2. ‘ateto "be 
paid to the magistrate, and 5s. to the parochial officer for the n 
—+Mr. Wilks, Lord John Russell, Dr. Lushington, Mr. P. Howard, | Mr: 
Baines, Mr. C. Fergusson, Mr. P, Thomson, Mr. D. W. Harvey, Mre Ss 
Wortley, Mr. Lennard, Mr. Ewart, Lord Sandon, Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Peaed, 
Mr. Sheil, the Attorney-General, Mr. Estcourt, Sir J. Campbell, Mr. Wars 
burton, Mr. M’Cance, and Mr. Kennedy, severally addressed the House ‘in 
commendation of the principle of the Right Honourable Baronet’s mea- 
sure; and, indeed, the details of the Bill searcely provoked any objection. 
Leave was given to bring in the Bill amidst almost universal demonstra- 
tions of satisfaction. 


March 18.—Sir J. Campbell’s bill for the abolition of imprisonment for 
debt, was read a second time.—Sir R. Peel announced that Viscount Can- 
terbury was about to proceed to Canada, as Commissioner.—Sir J. Graham 
brought in his measures: Ist, For the encouragement of men voluntarily to 
enter the Navy ; and 2nd, To consolidate and amend laws relating to mer- 
chant seamen. They were read a first time, and ordered to be printed, 


March 19.—Mr. H. Grattan inquired whether the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland (Sir E. Sugden) having retired, he would be allowed the retiring 
pension ?—The Chancellor of the Exchequer said that in the only commu- 
nication he had received from Sir E. Sugden, it was stated that no claim 
for the retiring pension would be preferred.—Mr. Hume moved for a series 
of financial and other accounts illustrative of the receipts and expenditure 
of the public departments, revenue, &c., which were agreed to. 


March 20.—Mr Poulter brought in his Bill for the better observance of 
the Sabbath, which was read a first time and ordered to be read a second 
time. 





THE COLONIES. 


VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 


A bank, designated “ The Bank of Australasia,’ with a capital of 
200,000/., has been formed in Hobart Town, for the purpose of establishin 
banks of issue and deposit in New South Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, an 
other settlements in Australasia. The charter (the terms of which have 
been fully agreed upon between his Majesty's Government and the Direc- 
tors) constitutes the company a body corporate, and invests it with the 

wers and privileges usually granted to corporations, limits the responsi- . 
Pility of the shareholders to double the amount of their respective shares, 
and authorizes the Directors, with the sanction of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of his Majesty's Treasury, to increase the capital, from time to 
time, by the creation of additional shares—such additional shares to be 
first offered to the shareholders in the company. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


The accounts received from the Cape to the commencement of January 
are not of a favourable character. They state that information had been 
réceived from Graham's Town, that great excitement prevailed there in 
consequence of the attack made by the Caffres. It appears that some _ 
the patfols had gone into Caffreland in order to regain some horses that, 
had éither strayed or had been stolen, when the natives made some reésist- 

‘ and speared one of the patrol. Col. Somerset and the frontier - 
Hities then resolved to clear the neutral ground of the Caffres, afd an 
attack had been made by the natives, in which it is stated some of 
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English were killed. It was expected that the natives would make an 
attack upon Graham’s Town, and ay oe em were going on to repel any 
offensive demonstrations. An order had been issued calling upon all per- 
sons in Graham's Town, capable of bearing arms, to be in readiness 
should their services be required. At the date of the last advices from 
Graham's Town much excitement prevailed, but not the least doubt was 
entertained that any attack of the Caffres would be repelled without diffi- 
eulty. The natives had, however, swept off many head of cattle, and done 
injury to property. The new system of apprenticeship worked well in the 
colony. 


WEST INDIES. 


The accounts from Jamaica are of a satisfactory nature, the slaves con- 
tinuing to work without disturbances. The Germans who were imported 
have not answered the expectations of the person who carried them out 
to Jamaica. They have been set against their employer, or tempted away 
by learning that the wages they received were not equal fo what they 
might get by joining the police, and they seem to have preferred the latter. 
We extract the following from a recent paper :—‘* The tide of emigration 
towards Jamaica begins to strengthen. Vessels with whole families have 
recently arrived there from England. More were daily expected from 
Ireland and Germany; and even from the provinces of New Brunswick 
200 are on their way to that island. The Bill which was before the Legis- 
lature, authorising the payment of fifteen pounds for every emigrant 
arriving there, either to the importer or to the emigrant himself, if not 
under engagement, has passed into a law. This, in addition to the a 
other advantages which we have before enumerated—advantages exceed- 
ing anything of the kind before, or that, in fact, can possibly be held out 
im any other part of the world—will no doubt have the desired effect of 
preserving that valuable island from destruction.” 





BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 
THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. 


Tar Emperor of Austria was born on the 12th of February, 1768. On 
his last birth-day he was, therefore, sixty-seven years of age, and at that 
time of life attacks of pleurisy are always dangerous, if not fatal. For some 
time _ also the Emperor suffered from a deranged state of liver and 
bowels, and had been very ill for the last two years. On the Ist of March, 
1792, he was elected King of Hungary and Bohemia, and succeeded his 
father, Leopold IT., on the 7th July of the same year, On the 11th of 
August, 1804, he took the title of Emperor of Austria alone. His life was 
extraordinary ; his fortunes most various. 

He married four times. His first wife was the daughter of Frederick, 
King of Wurtemberg. By her he had no children, She died on the 18th 
of February, 1790. His second wife, by whom alone he has left children, 
was Maria Theresa, daughter of Ferdinand IV., King of the Two Sicilies. 
She died on the 13th of April, 1807. His third was the Archduchess of 
Austria Maria Louisa, daughter of Ferdinand, Archduke of Austria, and 
uncle of the Emperor. She died on the 4th of April, 1816. In Novem- 
ber of the same year, the Emperor married, for his fourth wife, Char- 
lotte Augusta, daughter of the late King of Bavaria, who is now forty- 
three years of are. 

The issue of the second marriage are five children, two Archdukes and 
three Archduchesses. ‘ 

The heir to the throne or Imperial Prince (now Emperor) is Ferdinand 
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Charles Leopold Joseph Francis Marcellin. He was born on the 19th of 
April, 1793, and will, therefore, next month be forty-two years of age. He 
was crowned King of Hungary on the 28th of September, 1831. In the 
month of February of the same year he was married to Maria Ann Caro- 
line, the daughter of Victor Emmanuel, the late King of Sardinia, 

The other children of the Emperor are, Maria-Louise (ex-Empress 
of Bonaparte), now forty-four years of age, Duchess of Parma; Maria 
Clementine Francis Joseph, Archduchess, and thirty-seven years of age, 
allied to the house of Naples by marriage; Archduke Francis Charles 
Joseph, thirty-three years of age; and Maria Anne Frances Theresa, 
Archduchess of Austria, and thirty-one years of age. 

_In addition to these children, the Emperor has left behind him—first, 
his brother, the Prince Charles Louis, who has five children ; second, his 
brother, Prince Joseph, who has three children; third, the Archduke 
Antonine ; fourth, the Archduke John ; fifth, the Archduke Reiner Joseph ; 
and, sixth, the Archduke Louis. 

One of the last acts of the Emperor of Austria was to dissolve the Tran- 
sylvanian Diet, as it had become of late more liberal in its demands, and 
more decidedly reformist than was compatible with the general policy and 
views of the Emperor. 


EARL NELSON. 


The Earl Nelson died in the 78th year of his age. He was twice 
married. By his first marriage, in 1786, with Sarah, daughter of the Rev. 
Mr. Yonge, who died in 1828, he had two children, Lady Charlotte Mary, 
born 1787, married, in 1810, Samuel Hood, Baron Bridport, by whom she 
has had nine children, six of whom are surviving, one son and five 
daughters. Horatio Viscount Trafalgar, born 1788, died in 1808: his early 
death was generally regretted. His Lordship married, secondly, in 1829, 
Hilare, widow of George Ulric Barlow, Esq., eldest son of Sir G. Barlow, 
Bart., G.C.B., and third daughter of Admiral Sir Robert Barlow, K.C.B., 
and sister to the Dowager Viscountess Torrington. By his second 
Countess, who survives him, he has left no issue, By the particular re- 
quest of the late Earl the funeral was as private as possible, attended only 
by his nearest relatives. The title of Earl Nelson, and the estate, &c. of 
Trafalgar, go to his nephew, Thomas Bolton, Esq., (son of Susannah Nel- 
son, sister of the two first lords, and the late Thomas Bolton, Esq.) born 
1786, married, in 1821, Frances Elizabeth, daughter and sole heiress of 
the late John Maurice Eyre, Esq., by whom he has several children, 


LORD NAPIER. 


Captain the Right Hon. William John, Lord Napier, R.N., whose death 
has been announced in the recent dispatches from China, and apparently 
occasioned by chagrin, disappointment, and the untoward circumstances 
which have occurred during his mission to that empire, was a descendant 
ofthe celebrated ‘‘ John Napier,” the inventor of the logarithms, and 
author of a “ Treatise on the Revelation of St. John.” His only son was 
created a Scotch Peer in 1627. 

The officer, to whom we are about to allude, was the eldest son of the 
seventh Lord Napier, and, having entered his Majesty's Navy early in 
life, was with Lord Cochrane in the Imperieuse, and commanded one of 
her boats at the attack of Arcason, in January, 1807. Lord Napier was 
made a Lieutenant in 1809, a Commander in 1812, He had the Goshawk 
of 16 guns, and was employed on the coast of Catalonia. On the evening 
of the 21st of September, 1813, while working in-shore about two miles to 
the eastward of the Molehead of Barcelona, to intercept a conyoy of pro- 
visions, which was expected in light vessels for the mss 14 bad the French 
army, owing to the wind baffling and dying away, and a heavy swell, the 
Goshawk, while in the act of wearing, took the ground, and notwithstand- 
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ing the great exertions of the captain and officers, they were unable to get 
her off, but did not abandon her until it became requisite to do so to save 
the lives of the crew ; for this they were tried by a court-martial on board 
his Majesty’s ship Hibernia, off the Rhone, in October, 1813 ; Admiral Sir 
Sidney Smith being President ; and, after a full investigation, Capt. Napier 
and his officers were fully acquitted. In March, 1814, Capt. Napier had 
the Erne corvette of 20 guns, served in her during the American war, and, 
on the termination of hostilities, paid her off at Plymouth, and obtained 
his post-rank. 

Lord Napier, in August, 1823, succeeded to the title and estate in Scot- 
land, and shortly after obtained the command of his Majesty's ship Dia- 
mond of 46 guns. His Lordship was in her the usual period of three 
ee on the South American station, and then paid her off at Portsmouth. 

infortunately, about three months afterwards, that noble ship was burnt 
to the water’s-edge, owing to the carpenter, as was reported at the time, 
repairing a boat belonging to his Lordship, and letting some chips ignite, 
and, before assistance could be obtained, the flames had got such an 
ascendancy, that the exertions of the dock-yard and ship's boats were 
directed more to the prevention of the fire spreading than any attempt to 
save the Diamond. For this business the Admiralty dis-rated all the war- 
rant-officers of that ship, and sent them to sca as petty-officers, and dis- 
missed the captain, commander, and all the lieutenants in ordinary from 
their employment. 

Lord Rosier was appointed his Majesty's Commissioner to China upon 
the opening of the trade, and sailed thither in his Majesty's ship Andro- 
mache last year. It appears that he thought it requisite to force a passage 
with that ship and the Imogene past the Bogue Forts, midway between 
Canton and Macao, and afterwards returned to the latter place, where he 
died in October last, no doubt from disappointment and vexation. 


THE REV. DR. MORRISON, 


The “ Canton Register’ of the 13th August contains the following ac- 
count of the death, and sketch of the services, of this profound oriental 
scholar and excellent man :— 

“ Of the Rev. Robert Morrison, D.D., Chinese secretary and interpreter 
to H. M. superintendents, we have now to lament the death and record the 
merits. 

“The Rey. Robert Morrison left England for China, by the way of 
America, on the 31st of January, 1807, and on the 4th of September he 
arrived, in an American vessel, at Macao, 

“ The first sixteen months of his residence, either at Canton or Macao, 
were extremely irksome, and attended by many privations and difficulties ; 
but in the beginning of the year 1809 he married his first wife, Miss 
Morton, eldest daughter of John Morton, Esq.; and on the same day, the 
20th of February, accepted an appointment in the Company's factory. 
From this time the life of Dr. Morrison may be called one of personal ease 
and comfort, devoted only to severe and unremitted literary labour. In 
conjunction with Dr. Milne, resident at Malacca, and second member of 
the China Mission, he translated and published in the Chinese the Old 
and New Testaments, the Book of Common Prayer, and many other reli- 
gious works. The first great object of the mission was to form a Chinese 
dictionary, the next to translate the Scriptures. Both these great works 
have been accomplished by the two first men appointed to the mission, the 
late Dr. Morrison and Dr. Milne, the latter of whom departed this life some 
years ago, The translation of the Scriptures was a work common to both 
of these two eminent missionaries ; the translation and compilation of the 
dictionary was Dr. Morrison’s own, and is the monument of his fame. 

“In 1816 Dr. Morrison accompanied Lord Amherst to Peking ; and he 
drew up and published a memoir of that unsuccessful embassy. | 
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“In 1818 Dr. Morrison founded the Anglo-Chinese College at Malacca, 
He devoted the sum of 10007. to the erection of the house, and 100/. a 
year for the first five years, commencing from the opening of the college, 
for the encouragement of the students and tutors. The foundation-stone 
of this useful institution was laid on the 11th of November, 1818, by 
Major Wm. Farquhar, the British resident at Malacea, before that settle- 
ment was restored to the Dutch. 

** In 1823 Dr. Morrison returned to England, after he had more than 
completed his appointed task, and was received with that distinetion b 
the Government and the Court of Directors which he had so well saree. 
He was presented to the King, and delivered a copy of the Chinese version 
of the Scriptures. In 1824 he married Miss [radeeng, at Liverpool, 
and returned to China, under the auspices of the Court of Directors, in 
1826. 

“In the frequent discussions which have occurred of late years with 
the local authorities, the services of Dr. Morrison can be best appreciated 
by those who profited most by them, the different select committees of the 
company’s factory. 

‘ His second family increased to five children, and his health appeared 
to be strong until the summer of last year, when it began to yield to the 
effects of the climate, and was not much benefited by the cold weather of 
the winter. On the arrival of Lord Napier, he accepted the office of Chi- 
nese secretary and interpreter to H.M. superintendents, and accompanied 
his Lordship on his journey from Macao to Canton, where he arrived very 
early on the morning of the 25th July. He had been much exposed to 
the weather, which was boisterous and rainy, during the passage, and his 
illness was increased in consequence, but we believe his friends were not 
alarmed for his life until a very short time before it became extinct. He 
expired at ten p.m. on the Ist August, at his residence, No. 6, in the 
Danish Hong. 

‘“* His remains were followed from his residence to the river side by Lord 
Napier, and all the Europeans, Americans, and Asiatic British subjects in 
Canton. 

MR. J. 8. JERDAN. 


John Smart Jerdan, Esq., one of the stipendary magistrates for Jamaica, 
and eldest son of William Jerdan, Esq., of Brompton, fell a sacrifice to 
the severe and fatiguing duties of his office in that fatal climate, after a 
short illness, on the 25th of December’ Of his loss, in the district of 
Manchioneal, in the parish of St. Thomas in the East, the “ Jamaica Dis- 
yatch * says :—“ To an active and enterprising character he added a zeal 
in the execution of his arduous duties which rendered him respected and 
beloved both by master and servant; he tempered justice with mercy ; 
and just as his labours were becoming almost a sinecure, from his judicious 
conduct, the Island was deprived of his services at the early age of twenty- 
six. His remains were consigned to the tomb with marked respect, and 
his death lamented by all who had the pleasure of knowing him.” Pre- 
vious to his departure for the West Indies, Mr. Jerdan, seconding the 
ardent wish of his father for its success, performed the functions of Secre- 
tary for the Abbotsford Subscription ; and acquitted himself in so zealous 
and excellent a manner as to receive the grateful acknowledgments and 
warm approbation of the Committee. He was much attached to the study 
of natural history, and made some fine collections in sweeney in Eng- 
land, the Netherlands, and Jamaica. His premature loss, at the moment 
when the sphere of his usefulness was so honourably filled, is a heavy 
affliction to his friends and family. 
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MARRIAGES anv DEATHS. 


Marvied.}—AtSt. Mary's, Bryanstone-square, 
James King Simpkinson, Esq., to Mary Coch- 
rane, fourth daughter of the late K. F. Mac- 
kenzle, Esq., of Montague-street, Portman- 
square, and formerly his Majesty's Attorney- 
General at the Island of Grenada. 

At Epsom, Henry William Richard West- 
garth Halsey, Esq., of Henley Park, Surrey, to 
Caroline, second daughter of Edw, Whitmore, 
E«q., of Lombard-street, 

Captain Arthur Lyttleton M'Leod, to Mary, 
third daughter of the late John Bradley, Esq., 
of Colborne-hill, in the county of Stafford. 

At St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet, by the Rey. 
George Masters, D.D., after having been pre- 
viously married according to the rites of the 
Roman Catholic Church, Michael Power, jun., 
Esq, of Gibraltar, to Emily Louisa, youngest 
daughter of Peter Power, Esq., of the former 
place. 

At St. George's, Hanover-square, William 
Gilbertson, Esq., of Hobert-place, Eaton- 
square, to Eliza, eldest daughter of Francis 
Bramah, Esq., of Belgrave-house, Pimlico. 


Died.]—At Teignmouth, Devonshire, aged 
50, the Hon. Emma Mary, wife of Admiral Sir 
Lawrence William Halsted, K.C.B., and eldest 
daughter of the late Adm. Viscount Exmouth. 

Suddenly, of apoplexy, at Florence, when 
dancing at a court ball of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, the Hon. Lieutenant-Colonel Forbes, 
of the Coldstream Guards, son of General 
Lord Forbes. 

in his 74th year, the Rey. C. B. Hawkins, 


B.C.L., upwards of forty years Vicar of Lewk- 
nor, Oxon, 

At Hinton Admiral, Hants, Sir George Ivison 
Tapps, Bart., in his 83d year. 

Commander Sir Peter Parker, Bart., R.N. 
aged 55. 

The Rey. T. R, Taylor, Classical Tutor of 
Airedale College. 

At Bath, in his 88th year, General Sir Henry 
Johnson, Bart., G.C.B., Colonel of the 5th 
Foot, and Governor of Ross Castle, 

In his 73rd year, at Windmill-hill, Sussex, 
Edward Jeremiah Curteis, Esq, Magistrate, 
and Deputy Lieutenant for the counties of 
Sussex and Kent, and for many years M.P. for 
the former county. 

In Lansdowne-crescent, Bath, Lieut.-Gene- 
ral Sir William Cockburn, Bart., of Cockburn 
and Ryslaw, (N.B.) in his 67th year. 

In Kemp Town, Brighton, William Tennant, 
Esq. 

At Stonehouse, aged 90, Monsieur Royon, 
M.A., formerly Professor of Belles Lettres at 
Paris. 

In Milton-street, Dorset-square, in his 60th 
year, Vincent D’Oliveira, Esq., of the Island 
of Madeira, and late of Lisbon. 

At Halifax, Nova Scotia, Lady Ussher, wife 
of Captain Sir Thomas Ussher, R.N., K.C,B. 

In Store-street, in his 73rd year, Alexander 
Pope, Esq., late of the Theatres Royal, Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane. 

On the Lith ult.,in Wynyatt-street, Clerken- 
well, Mr. S. W, Sustenance, formerly of Picea- 
dilly, bookseller, in the 34th year of his age. 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


The Thames Tunnel.—A meeting of 
the Directors and Proprietors of the 
Thames Tunnel Company has been held 
to receive the report of the Directors. 
The Chairman said that they met there 
under circumstances different from what 
they had done for the last seven years. 
The late Government had consented 
to provide them with a sum of money 
which had been considered necessary for 
the completion of the work, which would 
be done in the cheapest possible manner. 
The money had been advanced in the 
shape of Exchequer Bills, the interest 
upon which was available to the benefit 
of the Company. There was now no 
doubt of the final success of this great 
national undertaking, which had en- 
gaged attention in all parts of the world. 
—Mr. Burkitt read the report of the 
Directors, which stated that for the last 
six years they had used their exertions 


to fulfil the duty imposed on them, and 
they had, at length, succeeded under the 
sanction of the Lords of the Treasury, 
who, by Act of Parliament, were pro- 
vided with money on account of the 
Improvement of Public Works, in ob- 
taining a loan from the Commissioners 
for issuing Exchequer Bills, and which 
was considered sufficient to complete the 
maguificent work. In order to obtain 
the required assistance, Lord Morpeth 
and Sir Harry Inglis, with a deputa- 
tion, waited on Lord Althorp, to whom 
a statement was given that 246,000/. 
would be as much as they should want, 
and which was readily acceded to. 
Under the advice of their solicitor, 
30,0007. on the 5th December last, was 
placed in the Bank of England. At no 
distant period, therefore, the Tunnel 
would be finished. The Report con- 
cluded by stating that not only the late, 
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but the present Government, have af- 
forded every facility for the promotion 


of the work, while the Duke of Wel- - 


lington and Lord Morpeth have mani- 
fested the greatest interest throughout 
its Pe oe report of Mr. Bru- 
nell was next read, which expressed the 
fullest conviction of that. gentleman as 
to the possibility of the Tunnel being 
perfected, for which purpose a house 
had been taken for him close by the 
Tunnel. A new shield will have to be 
made; but in the making of this there 
will be no impediment in the prosecu- 
tion, as many preparatory steps must be 
taken, and which have been going on 
since the beginning of November last. 
Mr. Brunell will not commence the 
Tunnel from the north side, but con- 
tinue the line on the south side, begin- 
ning where they left off. The accounts 
were then read by Mr. Burkitt, begin- 
ning from January 1, 1834, to Decem. 
ber, 1834. On the credit side there was 
an account of admission-money to view 
the Tunnel, 1,119/. 18s. ; while on the 
debit side, on account of advertising the 
exhibition of the Tunnel, 3002. 


St. James's Purk.— A new and hand- 
some entrance has recently been made 
into this park at the end of Duke street, 
close by the New State Paper-office, and 
about mid-way between Storey’s-gate 
and the Horse-Guards. It consists of a 
broad double flight of granite steps, 
eight steps to each flight, with a spacious 
landing between. On either side is a 
lofty granite wall with square pillars at 
each end, and capped with a handsome 
coping. There are two neat double iron 
gates, one at the top and the other at 
the bottom of the steps. The new en- 
trance cuts off a very considerable moe 
in going from the Westminster Guild- 
hall to Charing-cross. 


The licensing magistrates of Maryle- 
bone have suspended the licenses of all 
houses which have been opened merely 
as gin-palaces, and where tap-rooms for 
the accommodation of the labouring man 
had been abolished. 


HAMPSHIRE. 


Savings’ Banks,—In the county of 
Hants, containing a population of about 
$14,313 souls, Savings’ Banks are estab- 
lished at Alton, Andover, Basingstoke, 
Fareham, Gosport, Havant, Lymington, 
Newport (1. W.), Portsmouth, Portsea, 
Southampton, and Winchester. Accord- 
ing to the last official returns, the num- 
ber of accounts kept at these banks 
amounted to 8773, while the average 
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amount of each deposit was 35/. In 
the Wiltshire banks of a similar descrip- 
tion, the number of accounts opened is 
7089. The average amount of each is 
37/. Population, 239,181. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 


As some men were employed in dig- 
ging at Pirton, near Hitchin, they dis- 
covered a skeleton and some fragments 
of coarse pottery about 18 inches from 
the surface. Upon further digging, on 
that and the following days, they found 
30 skeletons and urns containing burnt 
bones. The bodies appeared to have 
been placed regularly at the distance of 
a yard asunder, with the head turned to 
the east. The urns were scattered 
amongst them without regularity. The 
hones, with the exception of the teeth, 
which are remarkably sound and white, 
are so decayed that they fall to pieces 
when touched. Some of the skeletons 
are above the common height, but others 
are small enough to have belonged to 
children. The field is called Dane-field, 
and may have been a burying-place of 
some of the early inhabitants of Britain. 
It is within sight of, and not more than 
a mile distant from, a very curious and 
extensive encampment, called Ravens- 
borough, which, probably at first con- 
structed by the Romans, was afterwards 
occupied by the Danes, and named from 
their standard, bearing the figure of a 
raven. 

KENT. 


Antiquarian Discovery—In the Dis- 
senters’ burial-ground, neat Dover-road 
there were recently found a se ulchral 
urn, fractured pieces of a metallic mir- 
ror of elegant workmanship, the frag- 
ments of a glass urn, and some glass 
lachrymatories in the shape of a tear, 
A great number of similar urns had 
been previously found in digging graves 
there. These relics were discovered in 
the old Roman Watling-street. It was 
the custom both with the Britons and 
Gauls to deposit with the remains of 
the dead the ornaments and weapons 
which they most esteemed in life, and to 
fracture them at the time of being in- 
terred with the body or deposited in the 
funeral urn. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

A Company is forming at Bristol with 
a capital of half a million, divided into 
shares of 100/."each, for the purpose of 
opening a direct trade with China. 

Suspension Bridges.—At a meeting of 
the Clifton eva Bridge ot oe! 
Mr. West’s report on the principle of 
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wire suspension-bridges was read and 
approved. This gentleman has recently 
been examining the suspension.bridges 
of France and Switzerland, most of 
which are of wire. He stated that pre- 
viously to the opening of the Fribourg 
bridge, in October last, proof was made 
of its capability of sustaining great 
weight, by placing 36 horses, 14 pieces 
of artillery, and 300 people upon it at 
one time, which did not cause the slight- 
est derangement in the structure. Upon 
the occasion of opening the bridge, a 
grand procession of the clergy and mu- 
nicipal authorities took place, when no 
less than 4800 persons, estimated at 90 
tons, were at once on the bridge. The 
two largest bridges over the Saone, at 
Lyons, are of wire, and are crossed by 
the heavy diligences, weighing 5000lbs. 
each, and allowed by law to carry 
6000lbs, more. 
WALES. 

Linsey-Woolsey.—A_ patriotic lady, in 
Anglesea, has lately introduced some 
improvements in the mode of manufac- 
turing the native staple of linsey-wool- 
sey, which has procured for it great ad- 
miration from several persons of dis- 
tinction ; and some of the aristocracy of 
England are now to be seen in cloaks 
and waistcoats of Anglesea manufac- 
ture. The beauty of the country are 
also to be seen vying with each other in 
the selection of the most tasteful and 
becoming patterns, An eminent house 
in London has sent down demands for 
“‘any quantity that can be manufac- 
tured.” — We/shman. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


The Birmingham and _ Liverpool 
Junction Canal has at length been com- 
pleted, and opened for the transit of 
goods. 


SCOTLAND. 


The sea has been observed to run 
higher on the Bell Rock during the late 
gales than it has hitherto been known to 
do. The monthly returns from the 
lighthouse for January bears that on the 
17th the springs rose 116 feet, and 
drifted over the building; and on the 
18th and 19th they rose 110 feet. It is 
worthy of remark that the ground- 
swell or heaviest sea preceded the high- 
est wind by two days. Several large 
masses of rock, called “ travellers" by 
the light-keepers, have been thrown 
from the deep upon the rock: one of 
which measures 8ft. Gin. in length, 2f¢. 


Gin. in breadth, and 4ft. in thickness, or 
about 54 tons. The visitation of these 
travellers is a source of great interest to 
the light-keepers, who proceed to break 
them up with large hammers, when at 
all manageable, to prevent their drifting 
upon the cast-iron railways or landing- 
wharfs.— Edinburgh Evening Courant. 


Greenock Waterworks. — The exten- 
sive waterworks formed at Greenock in 
1829, not only abundantly supply that 
town with good water for the consump- 
tion of its inhabitants, but also give the 
company who constructed them the com- 
mand of a water-power equal at least to 
1666 horses, which may be used for the 
turning of mills and other purposes re- 
quiring power. These works were pro- 
jected and executed by Mr. Robert 
Thorne, engineer, of Rothsay. The 
stream called Shaw's water was taken 
and brought by a watercourse six and a 
half miles in length to Greenock ; the 
fall is 512 feet, every inch of which has 
been made available; and the water is 
collected in reservoirs, so that none of it 
is wasted. There is now, therefore, a 
vast amount of water-power at the dis- 
posal of this company, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Greenock, and this 
power is now offered to be disposed of 
at a low rate for manufacturing pur- 
poses. 





Composition for Taxes.—We think it 
right to inform our readers, that by the 
Act of 4th and 5th William IV. c. 54, 
all persons who are desirous of renewing 
their former compositions, and all per- 
sons who have not already compounded, 
and who wish to avail themselves of the 
present Act to enter into composition, 
should give notice to the Clerks to Com- 
missioners, or the Surveyor of the Dis- 
trictin which they reside, of such their 
intention, on or before the 5th day of 
April next, after which day no notices 
can be received, and they will be pre- 
cluded from compounding. We under- 
stand that notices may be had on appli- 
cation to the Collectors of Parishes, or 
the Surveyors. 


Temperance Society.— Meetings for 
discussing the evils of intemperance con- 
tinue to be held, and excite much atten- 
tion, There are more than 700 mem- 
bers enrolled in Nottingham, and 300 
or upwards in the villages around, while 
the number of members in Great Britain 
and Ireland is about 200,000. 
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Burnes, Lieutenant, novels of, 118 
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545 
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Colleye of Physicians, proceedings of, 386 
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Darnley, the Earl of, particulars respecting, 
410 

Deaths, 140, 278, 413,550 

De Beranger, the Poet of France, 471 

Debt, on imprisonment for, 505 

—" the actor, particulars respecting, 
8 

Diamond, valuable, discovered, 126 

Drama, the, 115, 254, 385, 524 

Dramatic Couple, 84 
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Dufief, N. G., Esq., some account of, 139 

Dupuytren, Baron, some account of, 411 


Eclipses for 1835, 260 

Edith, lines to, 305 

Eyyptian history, outline of, 393 

Election movements, 235 

Election statistics, 143 

Elephant, skeleton of one, discovered, 125 

Emancipation, consequences of, 95 

Embalming, process of, 392 

English Singers and Singing, 442 

Entomological Society, meeting of, 119 
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Faraday, Mr., his lecture on heat, 267 

Felix, Major, his Journey to Mount Sinai, 
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Fire, new species of, 399 
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Hoare, Prince, Esq., some account of, 412 

Hollings, J. F., to the Spirit of Song, 440 

Holman, Mr., his Voyage round the World, 
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House of Commons, debates in, 407, 541 

House of Lords, proceedings in, 402, 539 

Hull and Selby Railway, 142 

Hume and Smollett’s History of England, 
a new edition, noticed, 380 

Hunt, Leigh, on Giants, Ogres, and Cyclops, 
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I can't decide, 181 

Incledon, anecdotes of, 88 

India, intended short cut to, 125; news 
from, 133 

Inglis, H. D., his “Ireland in 1834,” re- 
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Ireland, trigonometrical survey of, 123 

Ireland, the flying phenomenon, 85 

Irish Highways, sketches on, 17, 207 
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his death, 411 
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————_—John, and Claremont, 358 

King’s College, lecture at, 527 

Knight and Dowton, 88 

Knowles, Sheridan, 356 
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Lion, the muzzled, 475 

Liston and Mathews, 86 

Literary Report, 111, 253, 383, 521 

Literature, the profession of, 511 

Liverpool, cotton imported into, 142 

Liverseye, engravings from the works of, 
254 

London, the clubs of, 10 

London and Southampton RailwayCompany, 
meeting of, 14] 

Loudon, T, C., his “Arboretum Britannicum,” 
noticed, 247 

Love in the Library, 157, 293, 454 

Love of Other Days, 155 

Lover, S. Esq., his Songs of the Supersti- 
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M'Gibbon, Mrs., and Jane Shore, 356 

Malthus, some account of, 276 

Mardens and the Daventrys, noticed, 516 

Marriages, 140, 278, 413, 550 

Marshali’s Statistics of the British Empire, 
extracts from, 121 

Marston, a Novel, noticed, 250 

Martin, R. M., his History of the British 
Colonies, noticed, 102 

Mathews, nervous irritability of, 359 

and Melvin, 359 

Matters, miscellaneous, 240 

Mayor of Wind Gap, noticed, 248 

Medal, curious gold one, 280 

Melvin, the actor, anecdote of, 84 

Meteorolites, shower of, 263 

Miscellanies by the Author of “ The Sketch 
Book,” noticed, 518 

Monthly Commentary, 89, 235, 369, 503 

————- Digest, 132, 271, 402, 539 

Morality, magisterial, 373 

Morrison, Rev, Dr., some account of, 548 

Mummy, unrolled, 389 

Murray, Johu, his Popular View of Che- 
mistry, noticed, 520 

Music, English, its progress during the past 
year, 145 

My Daughter's Book, noticed, 110 

My Honourable Friend Bob, 348 


Nahant, description of the promontory of, 70 
Napier, Lord, sketch of, 547 

Nationalities, notes on, by a traveller, 41 
Natural Son, the, noticed, 513 

Nelson, Earl, his death, 547 

Newspapers, new regulation respecting, 123 
Norton, Hon. Mrs., lines by, 155, 230 
Francia, Dictator of Paraguay, by, 
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Oxberry and Incledon, anecdote of, 83 
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Paraguay, the Dictator of, 331 
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Paris, improvements in, 124 

Parliament, meeting of, 402, 539 
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Persia, death of the Shah of, 274 
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Pinkerton, Robert, D. D., his Work on Rus- 
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Potato, experiment on the, 397 
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Rail-roads in France, 392 
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Royal Asiatic Society, meeting of the, 119 
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Shakspeare, William, confessions of, 1, 306 
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Smith, F., 70 
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Song, to the Spirit of, 440 
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Southampton Railway, progress of, 415 
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Taylor, Mr, W. C., his lecture on Oriental 
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Taylor, Mrs., her “ Navigation Simplified,” 
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Thornton, anecdote of, 356 

a during Sickness, 328 
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Van Diemen’s Land, accounts from, 545 
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foreign, 123, 262, 392, 530 
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Wallack, Mrs., the actress, 358 
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Was I right, or was I not ? 347 
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408, 546 
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